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INTRODUCTION 


TETSURO SHIMIZU 


Caeli enarrant gloriam Dei 

et opera manuum eius adnuntiat firmamentum 

dies diei eructat verbum et nox nocti indicat scientiam 
non sunt loquellae neque sermones 

quorum non audiantur voces eorum 

in omnem terram exivit sonus eorum 

et in fines orbis terrae verba eorum. (Psalm 18:2-5) 


The Significance of Choosing the Word as the Subject 
of the SIEPM Colloquium held in Japan 


The annual Colloquium of the SIEPM was held in Kyoto, Japan, from 27 
September to 1 October 2005, sponsored by the Japan Society for the 
Promotion of Science. During the prior discussions about its subject by 
the Japanese Committee for the Colloquium as well as in the deliberations 
with the Bureau of the SIEPM (especially with Charles Burnett), we tried 
to find the most appropriate theme for a conference that would take place 
in an environment quite different from the countries of the Christian tradi- 
tion in which all the previous SIEPM Colloquia had been held. The solu- 
tion was, in fact, offered by the particular situation of our being in Japan. 
For language is the most obvious and the highest barrier that separates 
Japanese scholars from the inter-communicating circle of Western schol- 
ars. We are always aware of this barrier and struggle to find means to 
cross over it. On the other hand, we sometimes realize that this barrier can 
be to our advantage, for, because we must make such an effort to under- 
stand the language of Western culture, we might discover some points that 
Western scholars have missed. Thus, attending to the word itself seemed 
to be the most appropriate arena in which Western scholars in medieval 
philosophy might meet Japanese scholars. 


The choice of Kyoto as the venue for the Colloquium also seemed 
most appropriate, for Kyoto is the city that most impressively represents 
Japanese culture. It has 1200 years of history, and it was the capital of 
Japan, at least formally, from 794 to 1868. It is surrounded by thickly for- 
ested mountains, and it has about 400 Shinto shrines and 1,650 Buddhist 
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temples as well as beautiful imperial villas, all full of cultural treasures. 
To hold a congress on such a subject in such a venue was likely to open 
up new horizons and stimulate fresh ideas for our research on Western 
medieval philosophy. 


As an introduction to the essays contributed to the proceedings of the 
colloquium, I should like, first of all, to examine why language is the 
highest barrier for the Japanese, and then to make a few remarks on what 
happened in the history of the idea, ‘word’, before its entry into medieval 
thought, after its entry, and after its exit. 


It seems to me that our system of meaning is somewhat different from 
those of Western languages or cultures. First, the Japanese, among a few 
countries in Asia, use ideograms, i.e., Chinese characters, combined with 
Japanese syllabic characters, which are phonetic. We tend to use, roughly 
speaking, the former to express the main parts of a sentence, while using 
the latter for syncategorematic parts (to use the terminology of medieval 
logic). When a speaker utters a vox that corresponds to two or more dif- 
ferent homophonic words, we frequently ask: “To which Chinese charac- 
ter does this correspond?” That is, even when we cannot distinguish the 
words at the vocal level, we can distinguish them at the written level, and 
in the majority of cases the word at the written level has a one-to-one cor- 
respondence with a concept. Another point to note is that the Chinese 
characters are common to Chinese and Japanese, and, even if a Japanese 
cannot understand Chinese when it is spoken, he or she can understand 
written Chinese to a certain degree. Written words and the corresponding 
concepts are common to both languages, though not entirely. 


Thus if Aristotle had been born in our culture, he could not have be- 
gun De interpretatione with the phrase which has been translated into 
Latin as: 


Sunt ergo ea quae sunt in voce, earum quae sunt in anima passionum 
notae, et ea quae scribuntur, eorum quae sunt in voce. Et quemad- 
modum nec litterae omnibus eaedem, sic nec eaedem voces; quorum 
autem hae primorum notae, eaedem omnibus passiones animae sunt, 
et quorum hae similitudines, res etiam eaedem. De his itaque dictum 
est in his quae sunt dicta de anima. Alterius est enim negotii. 


Rather, he would have written: 


Sunt ergo ea quae scribuntur, earum quae sunt in anima passionum 
notae, et ea quae sunt in voce, eorum quae scribuntur (Those things 


! ARISTOTELES, De interpretatione c.1 (16a2-8), ed. L. MINIO-PALUELLO (Aristoteles 
Latinus 2), Bruges-Paris 1965, 5. 
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that are written are the symbols of the passions in the mind, and those 
things that are in vocal sounds are symbols of the written things). 


Again, instead of “though vocal sounds are not the same for all, nor 
are written letters," he would have thought that *quemadmodum nec voces 
omnibus eaedem... litterae autem eaedem omnibus sunt; quorum hae pri- 
morum notae, eaedem omnibus passiones animae sunt, et quorum hae 
similitudines, res etiam eaedem (though vocal sounds are not the same for 
all, the written letters are the same for all, and the passions in the mind, of 
which the vocal sound and letters are symbols, and the things, of which 
the passions in the mind are likenesses, are the same as well)." 


To be fair, some Chinese characters have two or more meanings that 
are entirely different from each other; some ideograms are, so to speak, 
homographic. For instance, $t 


Plate 1: Historical transition of the character #& 


is one of the most popular hi- Sondeo fid 


eroglyphs or pictographs and 
means a species of animal. 
The oldest form of this charac- 
ter is shown in plate 1 on the 
right. This is found amongst 
the inscriptions on bones and 
tortoise carapaces from an- 
cient China, and one can rec- 
ognize what it signifies even 
without knowing Chinese, 
namely “an elephant". 


Thus, we use $ to indicate elephants, but not only elephants, since 
we also use it to indicate ideal or abstract entities. For instance, HJ, 
HR, EZ and HA are among words frequently used in philosophical 
contexts. These are examples of a word consisting of two characters, in 
which the meanings of each character are combined. The meanings are 
“impression”, “phenomenon”, “event” (or *phenomenon") and “imagina- 
tion”, respectively. But when we read and write & in these words, we are 
hardly aware of the elephant; rather, by 4 we understand ‘shape, image 
or appearance." Thus, $ is homographic and has two meanings: “ele- 
phant” and “image”. In addition, {# consists of “human being" and “ele- 
phant", so it does not mean "elephant" any more, but originally “an image 
of a human being,” and then “image” in general, and is used for a statue, 
picture, image or icon. 


Some presume that the reason why & acquired such a second meaning 
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is as follows. In ancient China 


Plate 2: Transition of £5: a hand is depicted at 


elephant r mmon, an 
P ee X the trunk of the elephant. 


people used them in work. For 
instance £ (an earlier form of 
7$) is another popular character y; 
indicating "doing" or “acting”, C£ 

and this character is said origi- L JS 
nally to consist of a human hand ASS 
and an elephant (plate 2), and 
signifies disciplining a wild ele- 
phant. Afterwards, however, the 
elephant ceased to exist in the 
main centres of China and was 


known only through bones and ivory. Its character remained in their lan- 
guage, but the Chinese did not have any actual knowledge of the elephant. 
So people wondered or imagined what elephants were like. Imagining an 
elephant is tantamount to imagining its shape or appearance. Thus the new 
meaning, shape, image or appearance came into existence. 


Secondly, there has been an academic tradition of reading and inter- 
preting Chinese texts in Japan. Students are trained to read Chinese writ- 
ten sentences aloud in Japanese, translating the text as they read. Many 
Chinese characters are uttered according to their ancient Chinese pronun- 
ciations, for they were imported to Japan with the characters themselves. 
The order in which the Chinese characters are read, however, is entirely 
different from the order in which they are written, and Japanese “syn- 
categorematic” parts are frequently added in reading, so that the sentences 
read aloud are essentially Japanese. 


For instance, there is a sentence ÆRA TEE consisting of five char- 
acters, which mean “spring”, “sleep”, “not”, “realize” and “dawn” respec- 
tively, and can be translated into English as, “Spring sleep does not realize 
dawn", 1.e., “When I sleep in the spring, I cannot realize dawn (because of 
my deep sound sleep)." This is the opening phrase of one of the most 
popular Chinese poems, and the traditional reading of the sentence in 
Japanese is as follows: “Shun-min akatsuki-wo oboe-zu." In this sentence, 
“shun-min” is the direct reading of the first and second characters of the 
Chinese sentence, ÆHK, with the pronunciations imported from ancient 
China along with the characters. Thus a Japanese reader takes the first two 
characters and reads them aloud as “shun-min”, understanding that “shun” 
and “min” correspond to the Japanese words “haru” (spring) and “nemuri” 
(sleep) respectively. Then he or she skips to the last character È (dawn) 
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and utters “akatsuki-wo,” of which “aka- 


Plate 3: Signs indicating the 


tsuki” is a Japanese word for dawn and “wo” 
order of reading 


is a syncategorematic term giving the infor- 


| a IO Me 
mation that the word is an object of some R 2 À 2 
action, usually expressed by a verb. Finally, = 4 s 
he or she reads “oboe-zu” returning to the pot 3 T 6 
fourth character 7f (realize) and the third wh 4 p^ 3 
(not), using the Japanese pronunciations. BE 3 Eb s 
Thus, the Japanese reader takes the Chinese m 

characters and reads each of them aloud, À 4 
though not according to the original order of E 7 


the words but according to the order suitable 
to Japanese syntax (1.e., 1, 2, 5, 4, 3), in this 
sense, reading is translating. There are also 


conventional signs which are put, in most 

cases, to the left or right and slightly below some of Chinese characters 
(the sentences are written vertically), indicating the order in which the 
characters are to be read, or indicating a Japanese syncategorematic term 
to be added (plate 3). 


This is the traditional way of reading Chinese, and students have con- 
tinued to be educated in this tradition until recently (I myself was taught 
this in high school). This is how educated Japanese understand Chinese 
written sentences and, when necessary, can make conversation with Chi- 
nese people by means of writing, even though they cannot understand 
spoken Chinese at all. Again, there has been an academic tradition of de- 
liberately reading and interpreting Chinese ideas on the basis of written 
texts. This tradition is inherited in a sense by the way that contemporary 
Japanese scholars read Western texts. Earlier on I referred to the possible 
advantage that has arisen in our effort to understand the language of 
Western culture, which might lead to interpretations missed by Western 
scholars. This can be an advantage only, however, when it is combined 
with careful and intensive reading of the written texts. 


Our culture, in which ideograms are used, encourages the Japanese to 
depend on the written rather than the spoken level of a language when 
trying to understand an idea. We imagine Chinese characters when utter- 
ing and hearing sentences, and the imagined characters cast aside the am- 
biguities in vocal sounds. 


On the other side of the coin, I am certain that this tradition has 
caused, as a side effect, our problem in understanding foreign languages 
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when they are spoken. Because of this the Japanese Committee of the Col- 
loquium had asked speakers to hand over their printed drafts in advance 
for the Japanese audience. It is easier for us Japanese to follow a presenta- 
tion if we can read the written form at the same time. While listening to a 
presentation, many of us are reading the written words according to the 
order suitable to Japanese syntax, especially when a sentence is complex. 
Even in a meeting of scholars where Japanese is used, it has become 
popular recently for a fledgling scholar to distribute copies of his draft in 
Japanese to the audience before making his presentation in Japanese. This 
suggests that the Japanese may use the visual function in their brain more 
than people who use purely phonetic alphabets. 


It might be useful for Western scholars to keep in mind such cultural 
differences in language, and, as a result, take a more objective view of 
their own languages, and see them in relation to others. Such an under- 
standing can usefully be applied to the study of medieval ideas concerning 
words, language and logic. 


The Entry into the Medieval History of the Word: The Locutions 
of Creatures and of God in the Judeo-Christian Tradition 


Psalm 18:2-5 (19:1-4), quoted from the Vulgate at the beginning of this 
introduction, conveys the idea of the creatures informing us of their Crea- 
tor by speaking, but not by uttering a vocal language. An English transla- 
tion is as follows: “(1) The heavens are telling the glory of God; and the 
firmament proclaims his handiwork. (2) Day to day pours forth speech, 
and night to night declares knowledge. (3) There is no speech, nor are 
there words; their voice is not heard; (4) yet their voice goes out through 
all the earth, and their words to the end of the world.” Here lies the idea 
of locution without vocal sounds; the Psalm is referring to the non-vocal 
sounds of the whole of creation. 


St. Paul quoted some of these phrases in his Letter to the Romans to 
confirm that people had heard the Gospel of God's salvation through 
Christ: 


So faith comes from what is heard, and what is heard comes by the 
preaching of Christ. But I ask, have they not heard? Indeed they have; 
for “Their voice has gone out to all the earth, and their words to the 
ends of the world? (Romans 10:17-18). 


? Quotations from the Bible are according to the Revised Standard Version. 
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Thus Paul changed, or rather mixed, what is said to be uttered and heard 
from the Psalmist’s original intention, with his reference to an act of 
preaching the Gospel, by which he thinks of locution with vocal sounds. 
Certainly this does not mean that Paul did not accept the Psalmist’s origi- 
nal intention. Rather he brings it in line with his own ideas, as can be seen 
from a parallel passage elsewhere in the same letter: “Ever since the crea- 
tion of the world his (= God’s) invisible nature, namely, his eternal power 
and deity, has been clearly perceived in the things that have been made” 
(Romans 1:20). The idea of locution without vocal sounds corresponds to 
natural theology, while locution with vocal sounds corresponds to re- 
vealed theology, or theology based on revelation. In his Letter to the Ro- 
mans, Paul might be thought to have misappropriated to the context of 
revealed theology the sentence from the Psalm, which rather belongs to 
natural theology. By doing this, however, Paul opened up a new intellec- 
tual field: a fusion between creation and salvation, or human locution and 
the locution of created beings, and this fusion was mediated by the origi- 
nal and metaphorical usages of the terms that concern locution. 


Here I would add one more point concerning using human vocal 
words to preach the Gospel. In the Christian tradition, a focus on human 
words and the plurality of languages arose from the story of Babel told in 
Genesis (11:1-9), where the plurality of languages is said to be caused by 
God’s reaction to human hubris, while in the Acts of the Apostles (2:1- 
21), the Apostles evangelized by speaking in many languages at a certain 
moment. Thus it seems remarkable that the plurality of languages is re- 
ferred to in the context of the relationship between God and human be- 
ings, once in the context of God’s judgements, and once in the context of 
God’s positive action towards human salvation. As a whole, however, 
there seems to be not so much interest in human conventional languages 
in the Christian tradition as in the Greek tradition. Consequently, medie- 
val investigation in this area was performed exclusively in grammar and 
dialectic, which belong to the Greek tradition. 


I should add the third aspect of locution in the Christian tradition: 
God’s speaking. Though the story of creation by God’s speaking had been 
told in Genesis, the theory of creation by God’s speaking was established 
only in the second century CE.’ It was Theophilus who established the 


? See my article and book published in Japanese: T. SHIMIZU, “Aruké-ron to mu kara no 
souzou” [The theory of arché and creatio ex nihilo], in Tojo 22 (1993), 3-20; IDEM, Pauro 
no gengo-tetugaku (Paul’s philosophy of logos-word), Tokyo 2000, 241-63. 
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original structure of the creation by Logos." His argument involves the 
interpretation of the phrase from Genesis 1:1, “In the beginning (en ar- 
ché;) God created the heavens and the earth.” Theophilus asks: “What is 
the arche in which God's creation was performed?" Here a topic fa- 
voured ever since the earliest Greek philosophers reappears: What is the 
arché from which everything comes into being and to which everything 
returns after passing away? Some Christian thinkers before Theophilus 
already were aware that neither water nor any of the other four elements 
or any material being could have been an arché, for nothing should be co- 
eternal with God. Theophilus answered the question not only negatively, 
as his predecessors had done, but also positively, saying that it was Sophia 
or Logos, and quoting a passage from Proverbs (8:22-31) that is written as 
Sophia’s monologue: she tells us that she was created as the arché of 
God’s process of creation before matter appeared, and played some role in 
the creation. Thus Sophia or its equivalent, Logos, is the arché in which 
(en arche;) all things were created, and the activity of Logos is interpreted 
as God’s creation by speaking. In addition, the answer that Logos is the 
arché accompanies the negative answer that no material can be the arché, 
neither could it have pre-existed before creation. Again, since arché is by 
definition that from which (ex quo) all things have come into existence, 
creatio ex nihilo is no other than the expression of this negative answer. 
Creation by God’s speaking and creatio ex nihilo are inextricably linked, 
being two sides of the same coin. 


Augustine’s meditation in Confessiones XI exactly reflects this way of 
thinking of God's locution as arché, i.e., principium. He meditates that 
God's speaking cannot be a vocal sound, which passes away, but must be 
eternal, i.e., not passing away but forever enduring simul et sempiterna 
(simultaneously and persistently), and he distinguishes vocal words heard 
by the ears from mental words, adding that the latter have some corre- 
spondence with God's eternal Word.* 


As mentioned above, we see the three subjects of locution, i.e., crea- 
tures’ speaking, men’s speaking, and God's speaking, before medieval 
ideas enter the stage. When Alcuin began to put together the curriculum of 
liberal arts at the beginning of philosophical activity in medieval Western 
Europe, the subject of dialectic as well as that of grammar was human 


^ THEOPHILUS, Ad Autolycum 2.10, in PG 6, 1064B-1066B. 


$ I am using the Greek translation of the Septuagint for phrases from the Old Testament, 
since this is the form that was known to Theophilus. 


* AUGUSTINUS, Confessiones XI.v.7- ix.11. 
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vocal language, mainly based on the tradition of Aristotle and Priscian. It 
seems that neither Alcuin nor his followers had inherited the idea of crea- 
tion by God's speaking nor the idea of creatio ex nihilo.” On the one hand 
he certainly understood creation by Logos in the sense that the rational 
ideas of creatures existed in God before creation, while, on the other 
hand, interpreting the creation of light by God's speaking, he explained: 
“Dixit, pro fecit, scriptor posuit, ut celeritatem vel facilitatem operis Dei 
ostenderet" (“the writer put ‘spoke’ instead of ‘made’ in order to show the 
quickness and easiness of God's work").? Again, when Fredegisus argued 
for the existence of nihil, and Eriugena investigated what nihil meant, they 
seem not to have understood its original significance." 


Anselm was perhaps the first medieval philosopher to restore the idea 
of God's speaking without vocal sounds. He reintroduced conceptual or 
mental words into the investigation of words, for in dialectic and grammar 
conceptual or mental aspects had not been treated as words. The stimulus 
for this approach is the phrase found in the opening paragraph of De in- 
terpretatione, “passiones in anima", of which types of vocal sounds are 
notae, and which are common among people of different languages, while 
vocal words are not. Here the tradition of the ancient secular theory of 
words and the Christian tradition of the theory of the Word met and this 
fusion stimulated the thought of medieval philosophers. Of course, this is 
only a rough sketch of a topic in the history of ideas, and there must be 
many other topics concerning ‘word’/verbum/logos. 


The Exit from the Medieval History of the Word: Martin Luther 


I now turn to Martin Luther, the German Reformer, to give an example of 
what happened at the exit of the idea ‘word’ from the medieval history of 
ideas. In my view, Luther’s theses involve a certain perspective on the 
word that is antithetical to the medieval tendency.!! To understand his true 


7 T. SHimizu, “Alcuin’s Theory of Signification and System of Philosophy”, in Didas- 
calia 2 (1996), 1-18. 

ALCUINUS, /nterrogationes et responsiones in Genesin, in PL 100, 519A. 

? IDEM, Ibid. 520A. 

10 FREDEGISUS, De substantia nihili et tenebrarum, ed. C. GENNARO, in Fridugiso di 
Tours e il "De substantia nihili et tenebrarum ", Padua 1963. IOANNES SCOTTUS ERIUGENA, 
Periphyseon III, ed. E. JEAUNEAU (CCCM 163), Turnhout 1999, 23-27, 88-89, 91-92. 

!! The present explanation of Martin Luther’s theory is based on my articles published 
in Japanese: T. SHIMIZU, “Voluntas conspiciens posteriora: Luther’s Critique of Aristo- 
telico-Scholastic Ethics", in Tojo 7 (1976), 107-32; IDEM., *Praedicans absconditus in 
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intention, we need to grasp the essence of his theologia crucis. | shall pre- 
sent it briefly and show how his famous theses connect with each other in 
terms of the theologia crucis. Its core is shown as follows: 

(19) Non ille digne Theologus dicitur, qui invisibilia Dei per ea quae 


facta sunt intellecta conspicit, (20) sed qui visibilia et “posteriora” Dei 
per passiones et crucem conspecta intelligit. 


That person does not deserve to be called a Theologian who looks 
upon the invisible things of God as though understood through those 
things that have been made (or those acts that have been done), but 
one (deserves to be called a theologian) who understands that God’s 
visible aspects and his “back” are grasped at once (conspecta) through 
(or in) sufferings and the cross.' 


The former person is called theologus gloriae, the latter the theologus 
crucis. Thesis 19 is based on the phrase from Paul’s Letter to the Romans 
1:20, quoted above, in which those things quae facta sunt were under- 
stood to be creatures. So far we recognize here the idea of creatures’ 
speaking of their Creator. Luther, however, adds another meaning to the 
phrase. In the Heidelberger disputation, he interpretes the phrase "facere 
quod in se est" to mean man's own effort to acquire merit to reach his 
end, fruitio, or the immediate enjoyment of God. The phrase “invisibilia 
Dei per ea quae facta sunt intellecta conspicit" means the expectation of 
reward associated with his effort to do good. Luther rejects both ideas at 
once, the first 1dea (associated with natural theology) as futile, or useless 
for us sinners, while the second idea (associated with revealed theology) 
as superbia (“haughtiness, hubris”) so that such expectation is a vain 
praesumptio. 


By contrast, in thesis 20 the theologus crucis focuses on God's human 
nature, weakness and foolishness that is shown in Christ's suffering on the 
cross. Luther, however, adds another understanding of this phrase, i.e., the 
suffering 1s one which a man suffers from recognizing his desperate sin, 
where God appears to the human being as the figure of Justice and the 
God of judgement. Luther goes on, however, to say that the very person 
who is suffering in such a way also regards the true intent of God, who is 
hidden in the apparent suffering and in the judgemental figure. That is, the 


verbo: Luther's Theory of Word as a Critique of Traditional Logic", in Tetsugakushi 19 
(1976), 1-20; IDEM, “Luther”, in The History of Philosophy IV: Renaissance, ed. H. ITO, 
Tokyo 2007, 393-428. 

12 MARTIN LUTHER, Disputatio Heidelbergae habita 1518, theses 19 and 20, in D. Mar- 
tin Luthers Werke: Kritische Gesamtausgabe 1, Weimar 1883-, 354. 
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deus absconditus in passionibus? is the God of love, who is willing to 
save sinners. In my view, Luther interpretes the word conspectus to mean 
a kind of insight by which one grasps both the apparent and the hidden 
aspects of things, e.g., the apparent suffering or the judgemental God, and 
God as love, who is hidden under or behind (posteriora ^) the appearance. 
Luther uses the word conspectus to refer to one's recognition of sin, 
which has a similar structure of being apparent and being hidden. Doing 
good, which appears as an exalted quality, is, in fact, a mortal sin, as Lu- 
ther insists, because a man performing some good work is intent on attain- 
ing his own happiness in the future, but seeking one's own good 
(“quaerere quae sua sunt”) is the essence of sin.'^ Thus it is conspectus by 
which one recognizes sin as a true reality hidden under the apparent good. 


This is also the context for Luther's concept of fides: conspectus 1s not 
simply an intellectual activity, but contains a voluntaristic character, for it 
grasps the hidden God of love without any evidence. Evidence shows, on 
the contrary, a God of judgement, so this grasp is active or voluntary, not 
simply passive or intellectual. It seems to me that conspectus is thus an 
alias of fides. Again, God's act of love is similar to human conspectus, 
when Luther claims, “God’s love creates its object, and does not discover 
it; human love is generated by its object” (thesis 28).'’ God does not love 
someone because he or she deserves to be loved; God loves the person 
and makes him or her good or just, even if he or she lacks goodness. Here 
lies a common bond between God's act of love and human conspectus: it 
is active and not receptive, cognition is an act of will, not only of the intel- 
lect. 


Let us return to the idea of the *word'. Concerning natural theology, 
although Luther rejected the significance of the creatures’ speaking as 
useless to the salvation of human beings, he did not reject the creatures’ 
speaking itself. Concerning revealed theology, as is widely known, Luther 
emphasizes the Bible as God's word, but it is the theologia crucis that 1s 
the reason why he did so. He is not so much concerned with asserting the 


P? IDEM, Ibid., 362. 

14 The word posteriora is taken from Exodus 33:23, where it means God’s “back”, 
which Moses was allowed to see, while he could not see God’s face. Luther takes this 
word out of its original context and uses it as a metaphor for the contrast between apparent 
and hidden. 

'S MARTIN LUTHER, Disputatio Heidelbergae, 356, 362. 

1 [DEM, Ibid., 371; cf. 365. 

17 IDEM, Ibid., 365. 
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authority of the Bible in establishing the facts of religious doctrine as he is 
in conducting polemics against the prevailing ideas concerning God’s 
manner of speech in or through the Scriptures and, consequently, what 
attitude we should have when we read them. In respect of preaching the 
word of God, Luther claims that “it is not sufficient to preach in a histori- 
cal mode what Christ did and taught, or how he lived,” but to preach “in 
order to increase the faith and let Christ be for you as well as for me.” 
Thus he insisted that the word of God should not be preached as a descrip- 
tion of the story or facts, but in a performative manner. Again, he quotes 
the famous passage from Paul’s Letter to the Philippians (2:5-7) that 
though Christ Jesus “was in the form of God” he “did not count equality 
with God a thing to be grasped, but emptied himself, taking the form of a 
servant, being born in the likeness of men”. Luther criticizes people who, 
not understanding the author’s true intent, shifted the subject to the two 
natures in Christ (“ad naturas divinitatis et humanitatis transtulerunt"). 
Rather, in saying this, Paul is encouraging people to live in a certain 
way.” Thus Luther refers to the performative function of words, in con- 
trast to the descriptive one (i.e., an authoritative description of the two 
natures of Christ). 


Luther’s polemic against the descriptive understanding of Bible is, on 
the one hand, a reaction against medieval logic, which with few excep- 
tions had been concerned with propositiones, including their parts and 
what is constructed from them. If logic is the organon, a “tool” that can be 
used for theology, and it treats only propositions, i.e., sentences that de- 
scribe facts and that possess truth-value, it was unavoidable that theologi- 
ans would view the Bible as a cluster of authoritative descriptions. Thus 
Luther’s introduction of a performative function of words is a criticism 
against the medieval conception of the descriptive word in logic. 


Luther’s performative conception of the word is deeply connected 
with his theologia crucis. As I said above, the way of theologia crucis is 
to grasp the Justice of God in one's suffering, i.e., suffering from one's 
recognition of one's own sin, and also to grasp the deus absconditus in the 
suffering, 1.e., to grasp or believe in the love of God the Saviour, the grasp 


18 MARTIN LUTHER, De libertate Christiana (1520), in Luthers Werke 7, 58: “Non esse 
satis nec Christianum, si Christi opera, vita et verba praedicemus historico more,... Opor- 
tet autem, ut eo fine praedicetur, quo fides in eum promoveatur, ut non tantum sit Christus, 
sed tibi et mihi sit Christus, et id in nobis operetur, quod de eo dicitur et quod ipse voca- 
tur." 


1 IDEM, Ibid., 65. 
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in these contexts being expressed by the word conspectus. For human be- 
ings, in Luther's view, this grasp can be caused by reading, i.e., hearing 
the word of God when we read the Bible. The word of God speaks per- 
formatively and not only descriptively, to cause the recognition of sin in 
the reader’s mind, and also bring about the faith in deus absconditus. Here 
we discover God speaking through human speaking, i.e., with vocal 
sounds, and God's speaking is at the same time human speaking, i.e., a 
locution performed by human beings. 


Conclusion 


I shall conclude by summarising the subjects that I have expected those 
who attended the Colloquium on the ‘word’ and who have contributed 
essays to this volume to treat. In the Western medieval intellectual world 
the term or the concept verbum was used in many ways with many mean- 
ings and implications. Human words were investigated in grammar and 
dialectic, while the Word of God was investigated in theology with di- 
verse meanings, e.g., as God himself, as the origin or ratio of the created 
world in the mind of God, as the activity of creating the world, so that 
created beings were understood to speak of the Creator by their very exis- 
tence. Thus the word, though having many senses, was a common object 
of investigation in many intellectual fields. Investigations of the various 
senses of the ‘word’ were themselves executed by means of human lan- 
guage and logic, so that the instruments of investigation and the objects 
investigated corresponded perfectly. These Acta of the Colloquium, there- 
fore, focus attention on the ‘word’ as understood in several medieval in- 
tellectual fields, and the fusion of the many meanings of this term or con- 
cept in medieval thought. This volume contains essays devoted to lan- 
guage and logic as well as to creation and metaphysics, epistemology, 
psychology and theology. 


Finally, I would like to express my special thanks to Jacqueline 
Hamesse, President of the SIEPM; to the members of the Bureau of the 
SIEPM, especially to Charles Burnett, for supporting us Japanese scholars 
for the Colloquium; and to the participants in the Colloquium and the con- 
tributors to this book. 


The University of Tokyo 


THE AUGUSTINIAN THREEFOLD WORD 
AND ANGELIC MENTAL SPEECH 


IRÈNE ROSIER-CATACH 


Introduction 


There are numerous places where medieval philosophers and theologians 
discuss language. One of these is in chapters and questions on the speech 
of angels. Theologians usually consider that angels can speak not only to 
men but also to each other. It is their treatment of this conversation be- 
tween angels that is especially interesting, because of the way that is seen 
to be analogous with human conversation. 


Angelic speech is by nature a mental language: it is intelligible, not 
sensible, since angels are incorporeal beings, pure intelligences. But do 
they really need to talk? Men need language because of their corporeal 
nature, since the body is a barrier that hides their thoughts within them- 
selves, so that they need to use sensible signs to transfer their thoughts 
outside their minds to another being. Thirteenth-century thinkers, how- 
ever, usually held that angels, as incorporeal beings, had minds that are 
transparent to each other. The main argument in favour of the possibility 
of such angelic speech is that, just as in the case of men, besides their 
need to be able to preserve the privacy of their consciences, they also 
should enjoy the freedom to express their thoughts when and to whichever 
angel they wish. Some theologians distinguish between an area of angelic 
mental life that is transparent and an area that is opaque, and so can be 
made known to others only through language. Thomas Aquinas, for in- 
stance, distinguishes between “contents”, the species which are the same 
in all angels and constitute their essence, and which are totally transparent 
to each other, and “acts of thought”, which depend on the will and which 
are not transparent. Others, like Peter of John Olivi! or John Duns Scotus, 
claim a complete transparency, but want speech to be ‘freely’ directed to 
the other. They claim that speech and its converse hearing occur when 
one's thoughts are liberaliter addressed to the other, just as is an act of 


! PETRUS IOANNIS OLIVI, Quaestio de locutione angelorum = Lectura super librum De 
angelica hierarchia c.7 qq.7-8, ed. S. PIRON, in Oliviana 1 (2003), http://www.oliviana.org/. 
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true love, accompanied with an opening of oneself and a movement to- 
wards a friend. One of the most interesting discussions bears on the crite- 
ria given to explain the distinction, admitted by all theologians up to Wil- 
liam of Ockham, between angels’ thought (cogitatio) and angels’ speech 
(locutio). Is thought distinct from speech only because speech, not 
thought, is directed to someone (ordinatum ad alterum), as most thir- 
teenth-century theologians admit? Or is there, as Giles of Rome would 
have it, another feature explaining their distinction? Does thought need, in 
order to be received by another being, a medium, a sign, which is distinct 
from it? And is the sign, as a bearer, different from the thought itself? On 
this last point is there a difference between the medium used by angels and 
the one used by men, or more precisely, is angels’ speech compositional, 
discursive and inferential, and does it allow for the formation of proposi- 
tions and syllogisms in the manner of human speech? All these questions 
receive interesting and contrasted answers.” 


? I refer here to two studies in which I started investigating these issues, quoted below. 
Many important articles are devoted to angels’ speech: J.-L. CHRETIEN, “Le langage des 
anges selon la scolastique", in Critique 35 (1979), 674-89, reprt. in La voix nue. Phénome- 
nologie de la promesse, Paris 1990; B. FAES DE MOTTONI, “Enuntiatores divini silentii: 
Tommaso d'Aquino e il linguaggio degli angeli", in Medioevo 12 (1986), 197-228; 
EADEM, “Voci, ‘alfabeto’ et altri segni degli angeli nella Quaestio XII del De cognitione 
angelorum di Egidio Romano", in Medioevo 13 (1987), 71-104; EADEM, San Bonaventura 
e la scala di Giacobbe. Letture di angelologia, Napoli 1995; EADEM, “Il linguaggio e la 
memoria dell'angelo in Dante", in Dante e la cultura del suo tempo. Dante e le culture dei 
confini. Atti del Convegno Internazionale di Studi Danteschi, Gorizia 1997, 33-52. B .FAES 
DE MOTTONI et T. SUAREZ-NANI, *Hiérarchies, miracles et fonction cosmologique des 
anges au XIII siècle”, in Mélanges de l'Ecole française de Rome. Moyen Age 114 (2002), 
717-52; H. Goris, “The Angelic Doctor and Angelic Speech: The Development of Tho- 
mas Aquinas's Thought on How Angels Communicate", in Medieval Philosophy and The- 
ology 11 (2003), 87-105; T. KoBusH, “The Language of Angels: On the Subjectivity and 
Inter-subjectivity of Pure Spirits", in Angels in Medieval Philosophical Inquiry: Their 
Function and Significance, ed. I. IRIBARREN and M. LENZ (Ashgate Studies in Medieval 
Philosophy) Aldershot 2008, 131-42; M. LENZ, “Why Can't Angels Think Properly? Ock- 
ham against Chatton and Aquinas", in Angels in Medieval Philosophical Inquiry, ed. 
IRIBARREN and LENZ, 155-67; C. MARMO, *Lo statuto semiotico della comunicazione an- 
gelica nella teologia tra XIII e XIV secolo", in Animali, angeli e macchine. 1. Come 
comunicano e come pensano, a cura di G. MANETTI e A. PRATO, Pisa 2007, 133-53; C. 
PANACCIO, “Angel’s Talk, Mental Language and the Transparency of the Mind”, in Ves- 
tigia, Imagines, Verba: Semiotics and Logic in Medieval Theological Texts (XII" XIII" 
century), ed. C. MARMO, Turnhout 1997, 323-35; C. PANACCIO, Le discours intérieur, de 
Platon à Guillaume d 'Ockham, Paris 1999; D. PERLER, “Thought Experiments: The Meth- 
odological Function of Angels in Late Medieval Epistemology", in Angels in Medieval 
Philosophical Inquiry, ed. IRIBARREN and LENZ, 143-53; B. ROLING, Locutio angelica. Die 
Diskussion der Engelsprache als Antizipation einer Sprechakttheorie in Mittelalter und 
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I shall concentrate on the different ways in which the theologians ap- 
ply Augustine’s theory of verbum to explain angels’ speech, to show how 
these thirteenth-century discussions, facing the necessity to distinguish 
between thought and language, are an important contribution to the elabo- 
ration of theories on mental language, which will flourish in the next cen- 
tury. The difficulties met by theologians are due to the mental nature of 
angelic speech and to its communicative dimension. Whereas in human 
speech the difference between the interior word and the uttered word is 
obvious because of their difference of nature, the problem becomes more 
complex with angels, and it will become a major issue to establish 
whether being directed to the other (ordinatio ad alterum) is sufficient to 
distinguish them. Moreover, this ordinatio ad alterum, which is one of the 
distinctive features of signs according to Augustine’s De doctrina christi- 
ana, does not play an important role in his treatment of the verbum in De 
Trinitate, and hence in the chapters written by medieval theologians. The 
chapters on angels’ speech have, however, brought together these two as- 
pects of Augustine’s thought on language, in Giles of Rome’s words, the 
representative and the communicative functions. 


I. Locutio and Loqui 


Just a small remark to begin with. There are numerous words in Latin the 
meaning of which falls within the range of “language” (/ocutio, sermo, 
loquela, lingua, idioma, vox, etc.). The semantic distinctions among them 
are not always clear, nor do they correspond exactly to those in modern 
languages, which themselves differ from one another.’ It is important to 


Früher Neuzeit, Leiden 2008; I. ROSIER-CATACH, “Le parler des anges et le notre", in Ad 
Ingenii Acuitionem: Studies in Honour of Alfonso Maieru, ed. S. CAROTI, R. IMBACH, Z. 
KALUZA, G. STABILE, and L. STURLESE, Louvain-la-Neuve 2007, 377-401; EADEM, “Solo 
all'uomo fu dato di parlare. Dante, gli angeli e gli animali", in Rivista di filosofia neo- 
scolastica 98 (2007), 435-65; T. SUAREZ-NANI, Connaissance et langage des anges, Paris 
2002; EADEM, Les anges et la philosophie, Paris 2002; EADEM, “Il parlare degli angeli: un 
segreto di Pulcinella?", in // segreto, a cura di C. ARCELLI (Micrologus: Natura, Scienze e 
Società Medievali 14), Firenze 2006, 79-100; A. TABARRONI, “Il linguaggio degli angeli", 
in Prometeo 12 (1985), 88-93; J.R. VEENSTRA, “La communication avec les anges: les 
hiérarchies angéliques, la lingua angelorum, et l'élévation de l'homme dans la théologie et 
la magie: Bonaventure, Thomas d'Aquin, Eiximenis et l'Almandal", in Mélanges de 
l'Ecole française de Rome. Moyen Age, 114 (2002), 773-812. 

? See I. ROSIER-CATACH, B. CASSIN, P. CAUSSAT et A. GRONDEUX, “langue”, in Vocabu- 
laire européen des Philosophies, Dictionnaire des intraduisibles, éd B. CASSIN, Paris 
2004; M. BARATIN, B. CASSIN, I. ROSIER-CATACH, F. ILDEFONSE, J. LALLOT et J. LÉON, 
“mot”, in Vocabulaire; B. CASSIN, M. GALLAND, S. LAUGIER, A. DE LIBERA, F. NEF et I. 
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note that in the discussions on angels, the main question is about the way 
in which they “talk” or “speak” (loqui) to God, to each other, to them- 
selves or to men, hence the noun /ocutio: I shall use in English the nouns 
“talk” or “speech” and the related verbs without semantic distinction. The 
question is not, then, about a faculty of language, or a “tongue” (/ingua), 
in spite of the oft quoted maxim from 1 Cor. 13 “Si linguis hominum lo- 
quar et angelorum....” So the discussion of angelic speech should be care- 
fully distinguished from other discussions about “language.” For instance, 
the question about angels is whether they are able /oqui, but the question 
about animals is whether they are able vocare, this last verb being itself 
just as imprecise as 1s the substantive vox from which it is derived. The 
imprecision and multiplicity of the vocabulary come mostly from the va- 
riety of the sources, which convey different doctrines or points of views; 
those words were either those used by native Latin speakers in Antiquity, 
or those chosen (or granted new meanings) by non-native Latin speakers 
to translate philosophical or theological texts from different languages, at 
different times. A good example is Boethius’ use of the term vox (as dis- 
tinct from /ocutio and interpretatio), which rests on a mixture of Aristote- 
lian and Stoic doctrine." 


The chapters on angels’ speech often try to integrate discussions on 
language originating from an amazing variety of sources, biblical, phi- 
losophical and theological. Among arguments in favour of angels' speech, 
the distinction between the infinite desires of men and of the finite desires 
of animals, from Avicenna, is mentioned by Albert the Great. Similarly, 
that based on the necessity to teach (not present in animals because their 
knowledge comes from instinct) is also taken from Avicenna by Giles of 
Rome,” whereas Thomas Aquinas borrows from Aristotle's Politics the 
importance of having a means to express what is just or unjust. In his 
commentary on Aristotle's Politics, Thomas refers to De anima, to con- 
clude: “we see that, whereas other animals have voice, only man has /ocu- 


ROSIER-CATACH, "signe" in Vocabulaire. 

^ Cf. the contradiction noted by AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, De cognitione angelorum, Ve- 
netiis: per Simonem de Luere 1503; rprt. Frankfurt 1968, f. 114ra: “Et inde est quod phi- 
losophus de significatione vocum videtur sibi contradicere. Nam in Perierm. distinguit 
quasdam voces esse significativas et quasdam non significativas. In secundo autem De 
anima diffinit vocem per esse quid significativum. Cum ergo quodlibet diffinitivum debeat 
universaliter predicari de diffinito—si esse significativum est diffinitivum vocis oportet 
quod conveniat omni voci." 

? AVICENNA, Liber de anima seu sextus de naturalibus V pt.5 c.l, ed. S. VAN RIET 
(Avicenna Latinus), Louvain-Leiden 1968, 71-73.28-60. 
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tio” (“Videmus enim quod cum quaedam alia animalia habeant vocem, 
solus homo supra alia animalia habeat /oquutionem’’). Just as for Aristotle, 
the main argument for Thomas is the need to express moral judgements. 
Giles of Rome is very good at bringing together sources. He combines 
Aristotle and Avicenna to explain language not only in his influential De 
regimine principum but also in his long question on angelic communica- 
tion; on the basis of the idea that sermo is necessary for humans in order 
for them to be communicative and political animals, Giles explains that 
what can be said of men should multo magis be said of angels. 


What is interesting, therefore, is to determine the criteria for /ocutio 
given by each author, to appreciate his arguments and analyses. For some, 
it is the thought as addressed to other beings, for others, that it should be 
addressed with a sign, for others that this sign be a sensible sign. When 
Dante claims, in De Vulgari eloquentia, that only man possesses locutio, 
that to him only was granted the property of /oqui, as opposed to angels 
and inferior animals,” he is talking about /ocutio in a very precise mean- 
ing: as a means to transmit one's thought to others, as long as it is done 
through a “rational and sensible sign," a tripartite means “infused” in 
Adam with his soul, composed of words signifying things, of construc- 
tions made from these words, and of the utterance of these constructions 
(“quantum ad rerum vocabula et quantum ad vocabulorum constructionem 


$ AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, De cognitione angelorum, ed. Venetiis 1503, f. 112va-vb: “Unde 
et Philosophus in hac materia videtur sibi quodammodo contradicere. Nam in libro Politi- 
corum videtur velle quod loqui sit quid naturale, unde ipse sic ait quod homini sermonem 
nam dedit, quod etsi philosophus hoc non diceret, ipsa tamen veritas ad hoc nos compellit. 
Nam quod consequitur totam speciem oportet quod sit quid naturale. Locutio autem con- 
sequitur totam humanam speciem. Ergo locutio in hominibus est quid naturale. Et multo 
magis in angelis. Immo ex quo homo est naturaliter animal communicativum, ut in ar- 
guendo dicebatur, et ex quo est animal naturaliter politicum, ut probatur in Politicis, quia 
ex hoc homo maxime est animal communicativum et politicum, quia potest per sermonem 
exprimere suos conceptus, oportet quod sermo sit homini naturalis, et multomagis locutio 
erit naturalis in angelis. Distinguemus ergo de naturali, quia potest esse aliquid naturaliter 
in generali, et in speciali. In generali quidem naturale est homini quod loquatur, unde et 
omnes homines loquuntur. Sed in speciali quod loquatur sic vel sic hoc est ab arte et ad 
placitum. Ideo non omnes homines eodem modo loquuntur. /nde est quod cum in Politicis 
dicatur quod sermo est datus homini a natura, in Periermeneias dicitur quod voces sunt ad 
placitum. Erit ergo sermo a natura et ad placitum, sed a natura est in generali, ad placitum 
in speciali. Sic et in angelis quod exprimant per aliqua signa et per aliquos nutus suas cogi- 
tationes et suas affectiones est in eis naturale. Sed quod exprimant per hec signa vel per 
hos nutus potest esse ad placitum." 


7 DANTE, De vulgari eloquentia Lii.l, ed. P.V. MENGALDO, in Opere minori Dante 
Alighieri 2 (Letteratura italiana. Storia e testi 5), Milano-Napoli 1979. 
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et quantum ad constructionis prolationem"). Angels can communicate 
their thoughts but not through locutio in this sense." 


II. The Three Types of Verbs 


The source that is most often used to describe angels’ /ocutio is 
Augustine's De Trinitate, and in this way theological discussions about 
the threefold nature of the verbum appear in our discussions on angels’ 
talk. As is well known, Augustine establishes a distinction between (1) the 
verbum in corde or verbum cordis, which “has neither sound nor any 
thought of a sound" and does not belong to any language (“nullius lin- 
guae")? the image as present in memory as far as it is actually thought; 
(2) the verbum imaginabile (often called imaginatio vocis or verbum inte- 
rius prolatum), which is the mental image of the uttered word (just as, 
says Augustine, when we pray silently), and which thus belongs to one 
tongue; (3) the uttered verbum. Augustine explains that when we want 
another person to know our thought (cogitatio) or verbum in corde, we 
must exhibit a corporeal sign which signifies it, a sign that can be either a 
sound, when it is directed to the ears, or a gesture (nutus), when it is di- 
rected to the eyes. The word /ocutio is sometimes used by Augustine to 
designate this outer speech. 


8 See ROSIER-CATACH, “Solo all'uomo" (see n. 2 above). 


? AUGUSTINUS, De Trinitate XV.10.19, ed. W.J. MOUNTAIN auxiliante Fr. GLORIE, in 
CCSL 50a, Turnhout 1968, 485-86; IDEM, De Trinitate XV.14.24, 497. 


? IDEM, De Trinitate XV.10.19 (CCSL 50a), 485-86: “Quisquis igitur potest intelligere 
verbum, non solum antequam sonet, verum etiam antequam sonorum ejus imagines cogi- 
tatione volvantur, hoc enim est quod ad nullam pertinet linguam, earum scilicet quae lin- 
guae appellantur gentium, quarum nostra latina est... Necesse est enim cum verum lo- 
quimur, id est, quod scimus loquimur, ex ipsa scientia quam memoria tenemus, nascatur 
verbum quod ejusmodi sit omnino, cujusmodi est illa scientia de qua nascitur. Formata 
quippe cogitatio ab ea re quam scimus, verbum est quod in corde dicimus, quod nec 
graecum est, nec latinum, nec linguae alicujus alterius. Sed cum id opus est in eorum 
quibus loquimur perferre notitiam, aliquod signum quo significetur assumitur. Et plerum- 
que sonus, aliquando etiam nutus, ille auribus, ille oculis exhibetur, ut per signa corpo- 
ralia etiam corporis sensibus verbum quod mente gerimus innotescat. Nam et innuere quid 
est, nisi quodam modo visibiliter dicere?... Sed haec atque hujusmodi signa corporalia sive 
auribus sive oculis praesentibus quibus loquimur exhibemus: inventae sunt autem litterae, 
per quas possemus et cum absentibus colloqui: sed ista signa sunt vocum, cum ipsae voces 
in sermone nostro earum quas cogitamus signa sunt rerum." IDEM, De Trinitate XV.11.20 
(CCSL 50a), 488: "Perveniendum est ergo ad illud verbum hominis, ad verbum rationalis 
animantis, ad verbum non de deo natae sed a deo factae imaginis dei, (3) quod neque pro- 
lativum est in sono neque (2) cogitativum in similitudine soni quod alicuius linguae esse 
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The exterior word is sometimes called a sign of the interior word, as 
in the oft quoted passage: “The word that sounds outwardly is the sign of 
the word that gives light mwardly, and it is this latter that has the greater 
claim to be called *word'."!! But elsewhere Augustine distinguishes be- 
tween the verbum and the vox which is the “vehicle” of the verb (vehicu- 
lum verbi, sonus est vocis). As is well known, Anselm rethinks this dis- 
tinction with the help of Boethius, and hence uses the word /ocutio, and it 
is through his development in the Monologion that 1t will circulate in the 
Middle Ages. For Augustine, and even more for Anselm, these three types 
of words are three modes of talking (tres loquendi varietates), since, as 
Anselm explains, one can talk about something either with sensible signs, 
or with these same signs but as thought interiorly in a non-sensible way, 
or without signs but only “saying them interiorly in our sole mind." A 
third important source is John of Damascus’ De fide orthodoxa." 


Augustine, De Trinitate Anselm, Monologion 
0 knowledge in memory (scientia in 
memoria) 
1 word in the heart, which does not | language of the soul or of reason (/ocutio mentis 


belong to any tongue (verbum cordis, | sive rationis; res ipsae vel corporum imaginatione 
verbum in corde, verbum quod mente | vel rationis intellectu pro rerum ipsarum diversita- 
gerimus, quod in corde dicimus, | te intus in nostra mente dicendo = naturalia et 
verbum nullius linguae—quod ad | apud omnes gentes eadem = “maxime proprium et 
nullius gentis pertinet linguam) principale rei verbum") 


2 word uttered interiorly, which has the | insensible signs (signa... intra nos insensi- 
intellection of the sound (verbum interius | biliter cogitando) 
prolatum, quod habet cogitationem soni) 


3 exterior word (verbum exterius) which | sensible signs (signa sensibilia) 
can be either a visual sign (nutus) or an 
auditory sign (signum) 


necesse sit, (1) sed quod omnia quibus significatur signa praecedit et gignitur de scientia 
quae manet in animo quando eadem scientia intus dicitur sicuti est. Simillima est enim 
visio cogitationis visioni scientiae. Nam quando per sonum dicitur vel per aliquod corpo- 
rale signum, non dicitur sicuti est sed sicut potest videri audirive per corpus. Quando ergo 
quod est in notitia hoc est in verbo, tunc est verum verbum et veritas qualis exspectatur ab 
homine ut quod est in ista, hoc sit et in illo; quod non est in ista, non sit et in illo." 

! IDEM, De Trinitate, XV.11.20 (CCSL 50a), 486: “....verbum quod foris sonat signum 
est verbi quod intus lucet cui magis verbi competit nomen." 


12 AUGUSTINUS, Sermo 120 (PL 138), 677.16. 

13 ANSELM, Monologion, ed. F.S. SCHMITT, in S. Anselmi cantuariensis... Opera omnia 
1, Edinburgh 1946, 10.31-48. 

14 TOANNES DAMASCENUS, De fide orthodoxa: Versions of Burgundio and Cerbanus, ed. 
E.M. BUYTAERT, St. Bonaventure, NY 1955; see C. PANACCIO, Le discours (see n. 2). 
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There are numerous difficulties as far as the application of this well- 
known threefold scheme to angels’ speech is concerned. As Giles of 
Rome notes, none of these modes of talking can be used by angels: not the 
first one, because, if so, there would not be any difference between 
thought (cogitatio) and speech (/ocutio); nor the second one, since it is 
dependent on imagination, a sensitive power which angels do not possess; 
nor the third one, since it requires corporeal organs: 


We should examine whether one angel speaks to another. And it 
seems that he does not, because speech is twofold, outward and in- 
ward. Inward speech, which is produced in the soul, is the same as 
thought, but outward speech is the same as vocal utterance. We could 
however distinguish a third type of speech which is the same as the 
formation of imagination, as Augustine in chap. XV.11 of De Trini- 
tate distinguishes three kinds of word, the word formed in the soul, 
the imagined word, and the uttered word. Thus if one angel speaks to 
another, this is not through a word formed in his soul, because to form 
a word in this way is identical to thinking, and the thoughts of one an- 
gel would be known by others, which is not correct; nor is it through 
an imagined word, because angels have neither phantasia nor imagi- 
natio, since these are bodily powers; but neither is it through a word 
uttered vocally, since an angel does not have a bodily tongue and bod- 
ily organs with which the word vocally uttered is formed, since he is 
incorporeal. 


Theologians, for obvious reasons, want to maintain that the process is 
threefold, but they use very different strategies. Claude Panaccio has 
shown that the main problem which theologians had to face in the thir- 
teenth century, as far as the theory of the verbum is concerned, was to ac- 
commodate the doctrine of De Trinitate to the newly available De anima. 
The problem was to integrate Augustine’s system with Aristotle’s. For 
Augustine, the starting point was the verbum in corde as a product of an 


15 AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, In secundum librum Sententiarum d.10 q.3 a.l, Venetiis 1581, 
rprt. Frankfurt a.M. 1968, vol.1, 480a C-D: “Ulterius quaeritur, utrum unus Angelus loqua- 
tur alteri. Et videtur quod non, quia duplex est locutio, interior et exterior. Interior quidem 
locutio, quae fit in mente, est idem quod cogitatio, exterior autem est idem quod vocis 
prolatio. Posset autem distingui et tertia locutio que esset idem quod imaginationis forma- 
tio, secundum quod Aug. 15 de Trin. c.11 videtur distinguere triplex verbum, videlicet 
verbum in mente formatum, verbum imaginatum, et in voce prolatum. Si ergo unus Ange- 
lus loquitur alii, non erit per verbum in mente formatum, quia sic formare verbum est idem 
quod cogitare, essent ergo cogitationes unius Angeli notae alteri, quod est inconveniens, 
nec hoc erit per verbum imaginatum quia Angeli phantasiam et imaginationem non habent, 
cum sint virtutes organicae, nec etiam hoc erit per verbum in voce prolatum, quia Angelus 
lingam corporalem et organa corporalia, quibus formatur verbum in voce prolatum non 
habet, cum sit incorporeus." 
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operation of the mind on the images stored in imagination, whereas for 
philosophers the starting point was the species intelligibilis present in the 
possible intellect through the action of the agent intellect. In discussions 
about angels’ talk in the thirteenth century, the first level is always the 
active, voluntary consideration by the angel on something stored in his 
memory, usually called the species intelligibilis. 


These strategies result from a specific requirement: to explain not only 
the formation of a word but also angelic communication. Theologians 
must pay particular attention to the communicative aspect of language. In 
Roger Bacon’s terms, they must pay attention not only to the relation “in 
the accusative case” of the sign to what is signified, but much more to the 
relation “in the dative case” of the sign to the other to whom it is ad- 
dressed.'^ Moreover, while still using the framework of the De Trinitate, 
they must borrow material from De doctrina christiana or other Augustin- 
ian texts where this intersubjective conception of the sign (one absent 
from the chapters written by medieval theologians about verbum in gen- 
eral) is discussed. For this reason, the analysis of the verbum in general 
developed by one author will not always agree with what he has to say 
about angelic verbum. The adaptation of these different aspects of 
Augustine’s discussion about language and sign are interesting, since they 
contribute to a greater attention paid to the linguistic dimension of the 
verbum, as is clearly seen in the discussions about the “discursive” nature 
of angels’ talk, about its natural or conventional nature, the possibility of 
equivocity, errors, lies and so on." We shall offer a few examples to show 
the different strategies for accommodating the Augustinian model and the 
different ways in which theologians distinguish or assimilate thought and 
language, concept and sign. 


KK * 


Ill. The Summa Halensis 


One of the first detailed discussions of angels’ talk is found in the Summa 
Halensis. The starting point is the species intelligibilis, which can first be 
known in a conceptual mode, in the intellect, then as an affect, and thirdly 


16 K M. FREDBORG, L.O. NIELSEN and J. PINBORG, “An Unedited Part of Roger Bacon’s 
Opus Majus: De Signis”, in Traditio 34 (1978), 76-136; cf. I. ROSIER-CATACH, La parole 
comme acte. Sur la grammaire et la sémantique au XIIF siècle, Paris 1994, 321-22; 
EADEM., La parole efficace, Paris 2004, 69 sqq. 


' See I. ROSIER-CATACH, “Le parler des anges” (see n. 2 above). 
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as moving the angel so that it is manifested to someone else. He calls this 
species a verbum, when the angel wants to manifest it—this corresponds 
to the verbum interior for humans—and a nutus, when it is actually mani- 
fested—this corresponds to the verbum exterior: 


Nutus properly speaking refers properly to the sensible faculty.... 
Thus, since in angels there is no sensible faculty, there is not properly 
a nutus. We grant however that here there is a spiritual nutus.... When 
we say that an angel talks, there is (1) first, the intelligible species in 
his intellect, as long as he knows it; (2) secondly, «the intelligible 
species» in its affect, as long as he is affected by it; (3) thirdly, that 
same species, that is the species which is thought and by which he is 
affected, moves or inclines this angel so that he manifests it to another 
angel. From this it follows that the angel has the will to manifest it, 
and that very species, as it is under this will to manifest it, is called a 
*word'. Thus it is first considered as a concept, secondly, as an affect, 
thirdly, as a word.... This species, as it exists with a will to manifest it, 
is called word, as it exists as manifested in act, is called nutus, to the 
extent that we think that the word has some similitude with our out- 
ward word or voice, since, just as our voice is the vehicle of the in- 
ward word to someone else, the nutus, so to speak, transports the word 
outside to another....'* 


Summa Halensis 


1 Intelligible species in its intellect, as Concept 
it is known by the angel (Species 
intelligibilis in eius intellectu, secun- 
dum quod eam cognoscit) 


2 In its affect, when the angel is affec- Affect 
ted by it (secundo, in eius affectu, 
secundum quod circa eam afficitur) 


5 Summa Halensis inq.2 tr.3 sect.2 q.1 tit.3 c.6 $149 sol., ed. PP. Collegii S. Bonaven- 
turae, in Doctoris Irrefagabilis ALEXANDRI DE HALES... Summa theologica 2, Firenze 
1928, 198a: “Nutus si proprie accipiatur refertur proprie ad vim sensibilem.... Unde cum in 
angelis non sit vis sensibilis, nec proprie est ibi nutus. Concedimus tamen quod ibi est 
nutus spiritualis... In angelo, QUEM LOQUI DICIMUS, (1) primo est species intelligibilis in 
eius intellectu, secundum quod eam cognoscit; (2) secundo, in eius affectu, secundum 
quod circa eam afficitur; (3) tertio, eadem species, scilicet illud quod sic conceptum est et 
circa quod sic afficitur, movet vel inclinat ipsum angelum ad hoc ut eam alii manifestet. 
Unde tunc angelus habet manifestandi eam voluntatem, et ipsa species, prout sic est sub 
voluntate manifestandi, dicitur verbum. Unde primo est in ratione conceptus, secundo in 
ratione affectus, tertio in ratione verbi.... Ista species, prout est sub voluntate manifestandi, 
dicitur verbum, prout est in actu manifestandi, dicitur nutus, ut intelligamus ibi verbum 
habere similitudinem nostri verbi interioris, nutus autem similitudinem nostri verbi exteri- 
oris sive vocis, quia sicut vox nostra est vehiculum verbi interioris ad alium, ita ibi nutus 
quasi vehit ad alium suo modo ipsum verbum exterius..." 
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3 That same species... as it moves | Associated with the will to | Word (verbum) 
the angel to manifest it to others | manifest it to others (sub | = inner word 
(tertio, eadem  species,.. movet | voluntate manifestandi) 


vel inclinat ipsum angelum ad | As actually manifested to | Nutus — outer 
hoc ut eam alii manifestet) others (in actu manife- | word or voice 
standi) 


The author of the Summa tries to follow as much as possible the parallel 
between angels’ speech and men's speech. In both cases there is an inte- 
rior species which requires a “vehicle” in order for it to be exteriorised, 
the difference being that for angels it is addressed to vision, for men to 
hearing. Thus the relation of the nutus spiritualis to spiritual vision is the 
same as the relation of the vox to audition. Level 3 combines the voluntary 
manifestation to others with the actual expression of this manifestation, 
two items which will be separated in later texts. 


The theologian then faces the question of whether angels’ speech re- 
quires a medium, offering at first a positive answer in view of the parallel- 
ism between angels’ and men's speech." But the answer must be a nega- 
tive one: the angel does not require a medium, since the word, insofar as it 
is directed to another angel, is the sign. The angelic sign is not an inter- 
mediary used by the angel to transmit his thoughts; it is this thought itself, 
insofar as it is directed towards another angel. Whereas with men verbum 
and sign are "essentially different," there is in the case of angels only a 
"difference of reason": 


With this solution, we can answer the objections. The four objections 
which were first raised about these nutus, proceed as if word and nu- 
tus were essentially different, just as it is for us, but this is not the 
case. Note that for us there is a difference between voice and nutus, 
since voice is the vehicle of our inward word to someone's audition; 
nutus is the vehicle of our inward word to someone's sight; they agree 
in that both are the vehicle of the word.” 


P Summa Halensis II inq.2 tr3 sect2 q.l tit.3 c.6 $149 sol, ed. PP. Collegii S. 
Bonaventurae, 197a: *Consequenter quaeritur an locutio angeli fiat per medium. Sic enim 
est quod locutio hominis fit per medium, scilicet per aliquod signum: vel per signum audi- 
bile, ut per vocem, vel per signum visibile, ut per nutum, secundum illud *Nutu signisque 
loquuntur'. Quaeritur ergo utrum in locutione angelica requiratur aliquod medium, ut ali- 
quis nutus spiritualis." 

? Summa Halensis II ing.2 tr3 sect2 q.l tit3 c.6 $149 sol, ed. PP. Collegii S. 
Bonaventurae, 198b: “Per hoc patet solutio ad obiecta. Quatuor enim obiectiones, quae 
fiebant primo de illis nutibus, procedunt ac si esset ibi aliud in essentia verbum et nutus, 
sicut in nobis est: non sic autem est. Iuxta hoc nota quod in nobis differt vox et nutus, quia 
vox est vehiculum verbi nostri interioris ad auditum alterius, nutus vero est vehiculum 
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Nutus has a special meaning here: whereas for men, nutus is the “gesture” 
or “nod” opposed to signum which is the “vocal sound”, in angels nutus is 
not a sensible sign and depends on a spiritual vision. This idea of a “dif- 
ference of reason” between the interior verbum and the verbum as directed 
to others is an important and influential one, which we will find in other 
theologians but which will be heavily criticized by Giles of Rome. 


IV. Albert the Great 


Albert the Great analyzes angels’ speech in various works and in different 
ways, by trying always to parallel the auctoritates, just as he proceeds in 
his chapters on the verbum in general.”! The first level is thinking in act 
(intelligere in actu), when the innate species is first thought in itself as a 
species; the second level is the will to communicate this intellection to 
another angel (which in the Summa de creaturis he calls the “conversio ad 
alterum"); the third level combines the two processes. The first process is 
that of directing the species towards the extramental object (innuitio ad 
rem): since the species of the first level are innate and abstracted, they 
must be ordered towards the object to produce real knowledge of it; the 
second process requires the choice of an expressive mode that is suitable 
for angelic communication. In some passages, only the directio ad rem is 
mentioned. What is then described for the /ocutio has its mirror image in 
the auditio, which similarly requires the hearer to turn his consideration to 
the species, to will to receive the concept, and to direct his attention “to- 
wards the similitude of the same object.””” Although there are some varia- 
tions in the three texts in which he addresses the question, Albert connects 
nutus to the third level,” since it is, according to the authority of Basil,” 


verbi interioris ad visum; conveniunt autem in hoc quod utrumque est vehiculum verbi.” 
21 See C. PANACCIO, Le discours, 164 sq. 


22 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Jn I Sententiarum d.10 a.16 sol., ed. A. BORGNET, in B. Alberti 
Magni... Opera omnia 25, Paris 1893, 296: “Ad hoc autem quod loqui eorum non videatur 
esse nisi intelligere secundum actum, dicendum quod ad loqui concurrunt tria, scilicet 
intelligere secundum actum, et conversio ad alterum sub voluntate innotescendi, et intentio 
dirigens similitudines ad res de quibus est sermo. Similiter ad auditum ista concurrunt, 
scilicet conversio ad loquentem, et voluntas accipiendi conceptum, et directio similitudinis 
ad rem eamdem." 

# This “intentional” moment is present in IOANNES DAMASCENUS, De fide II.22, as en- 
noia, but occurs much earlier than at the level of the verbum or logos. Cf. PANACCIO, Le 
discours, 81-90. 

? ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Summa theologiae II tr.9 q.35 memb.2, ed. A. BORGNET, in Op- 
era omnia 32, Paris 1895, 379: “si intecta et nuda anima viveremus, ex ipsis tantum mentis 
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the movement of the mind towards the thing, the nutus being thus what 
helps to signify the thing, and not the mere species rei that corresponds to 


the first leve 


1? 


Albert | Summa de creaturis, In I Sent. (ca. 1246) Summa theologiae (1270) 
0 forma a creatione datam, species 
1 turning (the atten- : intellect in act (in- | turning (the : sign (signum) 
tion) to the form : tellectus in actu | attention) to the : 
given by creation [sol., ed. cit., 636]) | species ofthe  : 
(conversio luminis thing about : 
super formam a which the angel : 
creatione datam wants to talk : 
[Summa de creatu- about (conver- 
ris, ed. cit., 636]) sio super spe- 
ciem rei de qua 
vult loqui intel- 
ligere secun- 
dum actum; ed. 
: cit., 380) : 
2 disposition to make : word (verbum) or Willtomani-  : intentio cogi- 


it known to another : 
(dispositio illius ad : 
innotescendum alte- : 


discourse (sermo) 
which is without 
utterance (qui est 


fest one's con- 
cept to another 
angel (Voluntas 


ri) : sine voce; sol., ed. manifestandi 
- cit., 636)—signum alteri angelo 
: (ad 2, ad 5, ed. cit, | conceptum 
: 637)—inwardly suum) 


: tationum 


: uttered discourse 

: (interius prolatus 

: sermo (ad 2, ad 4, 

: ad 5, ed. cit., 637) = 
: John of Damascus 

: sermo interior (ad 

: 8, ed. cit., 637) 

: Basil's intentio 

` cogitationum (ad 7, 
: ed. cit., 637) 


motibus et intentionibus cogitationum alterutrum nosceremur." 


25 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Summa de creaturis IV q.60 a.2 ad 7, ed. A. BORGNET, in Opera 
omnia 34, Paris 1895, 637: *Ad 1. Nutus ibi dicitur innuitio ad rem cum conversione vol- 
untatis et notescendi ad alium angelum. Et licet ille nutus demonstret rem, tamen quia haec 
demonstratio est sub forma intelligibili, et est signum conceptus intelligentiae angelicae 
dicitur locutio.... Ad 7. Ad aliud dicendum, quod per motus mentis intelligit Basilius nutus 
per quod innuitur ad rem significandam, et non tantum intellectum secundum actum. Per 
intentionem autem cogitationum intelligit signa: quia per illa tenditur ad rem significan- 
dam et ad exprimendum conceptum cordis." 
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3 turning to another : completes the dis- indication by > Nutus 
angel through the : course nutus (ad 1, the light of : 
address of one's : ad 4, ed. cit., 637) = | intelligence of 
discourse so that itis : locutio (ad 1, ed. the thing which 
known to him (con-  : cit., 637) = Basi- he wants to : 
versio ad alterum : lius? motus mentis manifest (innui- - 
angelum ordinans — : tio per lumen 
hunc sermonem ut : intelligentiae 
alteri innotescat [ed. | ad rem quam 
cit., 636]) : vult manifesta- 

: re) 


turning the will to 

the thing the di- 
scourse is about : 
(conversio voluntatis : 
ad rem de qua est : 
sermo; sol., ad 4, ed. : 
cit., 637 ; innuitio ad : 
rem [ad 1, ed. cit., 
636] — intentio diri-  : 
gens similitudines ad : 
res de quibus est : 
sermo [In I Sent., ed. : 
cit., 297]) ' 


In the early texts, because the distinctive feature of the second level is 
the ordinatio ad alterum, Albert places the signum here, according to the 
definition in De doctrina christiana. He equates it with Augustine’s inte- 
rius prolatus sermo (Summae de creaturis ad 2, ad 4, ad 5, 687), John of 
Damascus’ sermo interior (Ibid ad 8), but also with the intentio cogita- 
tionum of Basil. Thus the signum is the similitude of the thing, a simili- 
tude that exists in the angel as an innate species, given by creation, and 
not abstracted from the thing, insofar as it is addressed to someone (/n 11 
Sent. a.13, 294). But in the later Summa theologiae, the species as merely 
thought is called signum (level 1), whereas its being addressed to others is 
connected to the intentio cogitationum (level 2), and its being related to 
the thing to the nutus (level 3). 7° 


26 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Summa theologiae II tr.9 q.34, ed. BORGNET, 380: “sol.: ....quod 
ad locutionem tria exiguntur (1) conversio scilicet luminis intelligentiae angelicae super 
speciem rei de qua vult loqui: et haec species vocatur signum per quod loquitur Angelus. 
(2) Secundum est voluntas manifestandi alteri Angelo conceptum suum: et hoc a Basilio 
vocatur intentio cogitationum, in hunc enim finem tendit Angelus locuendo, et dicit Au- 
gustinus, quod intentio est voluntas cum fine. (3) Exigitur etiam tertio innuitio per lumen 
intelligentiae ad rem quam vult manifestare: et haec vocatur nutus. Dicit autem Augustinus 
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The special meaning of nutus, already noticed, is also apparent here. 
Although in some twelfth-century theological texts it seems to be con- 
nected to a voluntary movement," and in its usual meaning it has the 
sense of a visual sign, it retains a sense of “indication” of something. But 
it has a further sense here too: that of establishing a connection between 
the species that is thought and meant to be transmitted, and the object that 
is the purpose of the message. So the meaning of the word nutus is differ- 
ent when applied to corporeal beings, where its distinctive feature is its 
being visual, from when it is used about incorporeal things, where its dis- 
tinctive feature is to be indicative of the thing: 

In the case of sensible things nutus is used for a visual indication, but 
nutus in the sense of an indication and direction of the light of the in- 


telligence towards the thing, the species of which is conceived in the 
intellect, is used for spiritual and immaterial speech.” 


Finally, for Albert, the concept or verb and the sign differ only secun- 
dum rationem, by the fact that the second is a concept as addressed to oth- 
ers, but no form is added to the species which is conceived to transform it 
into a sign: 


...for angels, nothing is needed for being a sign in addition to the 
form or species which the angel uses in order to think, except for the 
fact that it is uttered to someone else.” 


And so, just as the author of the Summa Halensis, Albert concludes that 
angels have no need of a medium to act as the “vehicle” of the word: the 
thoughts of one angel are transmitted to another just as a reflection in one 


in libro De trinitate quod formata cogitatio de ea re quam scimus, verbum est, quod inte- 
rius in intellectu dispositum est, antequam vel dispositionem accipiat aliquam vocis vel 
imaginem. Unde dicit de illo, quod nec Graecum, nec Latinum est, nec alicujus linguae 
habet sonum. Et de eodem loquens Damascenus, in libro II De fide orthodoxa sic dicit: 
"Rursus dividit rationalis anima interius dispositum sermonem et prolatum. Est autem 
interius dispositus sermo, motus in excogitando fines sine aliqua enuntiatione. Unde mul- 
toties silentes sermonem totum apud nosmetipsos transimus, et in somnis disputamus. 
Prolatus vero sermo et in in syllabis et in voce operationem habet." 

77 See T. KOBUSH, “The Language of Angels" (see n. 2 above). 

28 ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Summa theologiae II tr.9 q.34, ed. BORGNET, 381: “Nutus in sen- 
sibilibus deservit demonstrationi visus, sed nutus qui est innuitio et directio luminis intelli- 
gentiae ad rem cujus species concepta est in intellectu, deservit locutioni spirituali et im- 
material." 

?? ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Summa de creaturis IV q.60 a.2 ad 5, ed. BORGNET, 637: “Ad al- 
iud dicendum, quod signum est in Angelo: signum enim non addit supra formam sive spe- 
ciem sub qua intelligit Angelus, nisi rationem prolationis ad alterum. Et est ipso sicut 
habitus conjunctivus actui interpretativo." 
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mirror is transmitted by light into a mirror placed directly opposite it.*” 


V. Bonaventure 


Bonaventure, who follows De Trinitate! closely in his questions on the 
word in general, and makes a threefold division into sensible word, what 
he calls a “medium word” (or in cogitatione vocis) and intelligible word, 
does not try to adapt this division to angels’ speech. The main purpose of 
his long discussion is to distinguish between thinking and talking. “Talk- 
ing” (/oqui) can be said in two ways, either of inward talking, which is 
properly understood as thinking (cogitare) and forming a word, or out- 
ward talking, when the thought is addressed to someone, which is prop- 
erly described as talking (/oqui). It then requires something more than 
mere thinking, which varies according to the nature of the addressee: God, 
an angel or man: 


“To speak" (loqui) has two meanings: first, “to speak” describes an 
act that is inward or intrinsic; secondly, <it describes> an act towards 
someone else or in some way extrinsic. In the first case “to speak” is 
the same as forming or generating a word; in the second case it is the 
same as speaking or expressing a word already formed. In the first 
case speech either in God or in men or in angels is nothing other than 
thought. In the second case there is more in it than in thought, but the 
difference varies in the various cases.... To the objection that to speak 
(loqui) is the same as to say (dicere), the answer is that “to speak” has 
two meanings, in oneself and to others, and it is the same with “to say”; 
and although to say in oneself is the same as to think, or to conceive in 
thinking, yet to say something to someone else implies a further act.? 


3° ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Summa theologiae II tr.9 q.35 memb.3 ad 1, ed. BORGNET, 382: 
“Ad primum obiectum dicendum, quod verbum a dicente Angelo non procedit in audi- 
entem per aliquem spiritum medium qui sit verbi vehiculum sicut est in locutione hominis: 
sed ab uno formatur in altero, quando per intentionem communicandi sibi suos conceptus 
dirigunt ad invicem. Sicut quod est in uno speculo formatur in altero directe sibi opposito 
per processum luminis de uno in alterum per reflexionem. Et hae dicuntur interpretativae 
potestates et auditivae in angelis secundum anagogicas significationes.” 

31 BONAVENTURA, In I Sententiarum d.27 pars 2 q.4, ed. PP. Collegii S. Bonaventurae, 
in Doctoris Seraphici S. Bonaventurae... Opera omnia 1, Firenze 1882, 489: “Primum 
quidem est similitudo verbi creati ad increatum, ad quam insinuandam distinguit beatus 
Augustinus in libro decimo quinto De trinitate verbum secundum triplicem differentiam. 
Nam unum est verbum sensibile, aliud est verum intelligibile, tertium est verbum medium. 
Verum sensibile attenditur in prolatione vocis, verbum intelligibile in cogitatione rei, ver- 
bum medium in cogitatione vocis. — Et est ordo, quia primo cogitat aliquid homo quid sit, 
secundo, qualiter debeat cogitatum pronuntiare, tertio pronuntiat.” 

32 BONAVENTURA, In II Sent. d.10 a.3 q.1 concl., in Opera omnia 2, Firenze 1882, 268- 
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In II Sententiarum 


1/2 to talk inwardly (loqui, | to form a word | = thought (cogitatio) 
dicere in se, sive intrin- | (verbum for- 


secum) mare) 

3 to talk to someone else | to express (ex- | God effect produced in itself : 
(loqui ad alterum, sive | primere) revelation to others 
extrinsecum) Man effect produced through 


the act of turning to- 
wards an other man, and 
the use of a sign which is 
a medium 


Angel effect produced through 
the act of turning to- 
wards another (without a 
sign) 


Bonaventure insists on the difference between angels’ speech and 
men's. The difference rests, again, on the presence or absence of an in- 
termediary to convey the thought (a deferens medium). For angels, al- 
though there are two distinct voluntary acts, of turning to the species and 
of addressing others, nothing else is further needed: "Just as the species 
was the interior word when the intellect was contemplating it for itself and 
in itself, in the same way when it addresses it to another angel, it becomes 
as it were a nutus and an exterior word." For this reason, as clearly 


69: “Loqui dupliciter est: uno modo loqui dicit actum in se sive intrinsecum; alio modo 
actum ad alterum sive quodam modo extrinsecum. Primo modo loqui idem est quod ver- 
bum formare sive gignere; secundo modo idem est quod verbum formatum depromere sive 
exprimere. Primo modo locutio sive in Deo, sive in homine, sive in Angelo non est aliud 
quam cogitatio. Secundo modo plus dicit quam cogitationem, sed differenter in diversis... 
Ad aliud quod obiitur, quod nihil aliud est loqui quam dicere, dicendum, quod sicut loqui 
est dupliciter, in se et ad alterum, sic etiam et dicere; et quamvis dicere in se idem sit quod 
cogitare vel cogitando intelligere, tamen dicere ad alterum ulteriorem habet actum." 

33 BONAVENTURA, In II Sent. d.10 a.3 q.1 concl., in Opera omnia 2, 269: “In homine.... 
ad hoc, quod anima conceptum suum alteri exprimat, oportet, quod ipsum voci sensibili 
per organa formatae, mediante vi imaginaria, coniungat, et sic similitudo intelligibilis sive 
signatum intelligibile per illud suum signum sensibile, mediantibus virtutibus sensitivis, ad 
intellectum alterius animae ascendat... In spiritualibus autem substantiis... locutio supra 
cogitationem addit effectum sive respectum, sed non addit sensibile signum.... Necessarius 
est etiam actus novus quia non eadem conversione se supra se convertit et supra alterum 
vel ad alterum. — Sed tamen non est necessarium sensibile signum nec deferens medium, 
quia, cum ipse intellectus angelicus sine potentiis sensitivis natus sit suscipere, Angelus 
loquens sine sensibili medio natus est similiter offerre; et ideo ad loquendum sufficit ipsi 
Angelo ipsa species intelligibilis, quae ex virtute intellectiva ipsius Angeli ad imperium 
voluntatis potest ad alterum protendi. Et sicut illa species, dum eam sibi et in se contueba- 
tur intellectus, erat verbum interius; sic dum eam protendit ad alterum, efficitur quasi 
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stated in the question, the expression of the word is a process which has 
three levels in men but only two in angels, since the last two are fused into 
one: 


For, just as we learn through our senses, so that the species reaches 
the intellect through the interior senses, in the same way we express 
ourselves because the word of our internal thought is united to a word 
as it is thought, and afterwards to the sensible word as it is uttered, 
and from this an expression results in reality. But an angel does with 
one power what we do with many. And so the angel, in the same way 
as he knows a thing by applying an innate species to the thing that is 
knowable, so by directing an innate species to another angel who is 
cognizing, he reveals what he has in his mind to him; the other re- 
ceives in a similar way, as they both turn their attention to the species, 
and so one speaks and the other listens.” 


VI. Thomas Aquinas 


Thomas Aquinas proposes various analyses of angelic speech, always us- 
ing the parallel with human speech. But these analyses do not match 
what is said in the chapters on the word in general, ^ and which can be 
summarized as follows: 


nutus et verbum exterius.... Sed actus considerandi eam in se, qui quidem est cogitatio et 
actus protendi ad alterum, qui est locutio actus est alius et alius....” 


34 BoNAVENTURA, Jn 1 Sent. d.9 a.unica dub.4 resp., ed. PP. Collegii S. Bonaventurae, in 
Opera omnia 1, 189: “Sicut enim nos per sensum addiscimus, ita quod species per interio- 
rem sensum pervenit ad intellectum, sic exprimimus; quia verbum cogitationis internae 
unitur voci in excogitatione et postmodum voci sensibili in pronuntiatione, et ex hoc fit 
expressio in actu. Angelus autem unica virtute facit quod nos pluribus. Unde angelus, sicut 
per applicationem speciei innatae ad ipsum cognoscibile ipsum cognoscit, sic ordinando 
speciem innatam ad alium angelum cognoscentem conceptus suos aperit; similiter alius 
mutua conversione recipit, et sic unus loquitur, alter audit." 

35 Cf. FAES DE MOTTONI, “Enuntiatores divini silentii"; GORIS, “The Angelic Doctor and 
Angelic Speech"; SUAREZ-NANI, Connaissance et langage des anges (see n. 2 above for 
references). The main texts are the following: the Reportatio on 1 Cor. 13:1 lect.l (see 
Goris, “The Angelic Doctor and Angelic Speech", 89 for the different versions, and 104 
for a discussion about its date); THOMAS DE AQUINO, Jn I Sententiarum d.11 q.2 aa.2-3, 
ed. P. MANDONNET, in Scriptum super libros sententiarum magistri Petri Lombardi 2, 
Paris 1929, 283-87 (written ca. 1252-1256); THOMAS DE AQUINO, De veritate q.9, ed. A. 
DONDAINE, in Sancti Thomae de Aquino Opera omnia iussu Leonis XIII P.M. edita 22.2, 
Roma 1975 (written ca. 1256-1259); Summa theologiae Ia qq.106-7 (written ca. 1267- 
1268). 

36 Cf. H. PAISSAC, Théologie du Verbe : Saint Augustin et Saint Thomas, Paris 1951; C. 
PANACCIO, “From Mental Word to Mental Language", in Philosophical Topics 20 (1992), 
125-47, and IDEM, Le discours (see n. 2 above). 
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In I Sententiarum d.27 a.l resp., and De veritate q.4 a.l 

0 simple intuition in knowledge of what 
is intelligible (simplex intuitus in cogni- 
tione intelligibilis) 

1 The word of the heart (verbum cor- | in the intellective part of the soul alone 
dis) = immediate similitude of the thing 
(or John of Damascus: naturalis intel- 
lectus motus = Augustine: verbum ani- 
mae impressum) 

2 interior word which has the image of | in imagination 
the utterance (verbum interius quod 
habet imaginem vocis, verbum speciei 
vocis, exemplar exterioris verbi = John 
of Damascus: verbum in corde enuntia- 
tum = Augustine: verbum animi sinu 
cogitatum) 

3 vocal word (verbum vocis, verbum | in a bodily action by the movement of the 
exterius expressum = John of Damas- | tongue and other bodily instruments 
cus: nuntius intelligentiae = Augustine: 
verbum cum syllogismis pronuntiatum) 


In these early texts, although the intelligible species is not yet distin- 
guished from the verbum cordis, the second level is always distinct from 
the first one, because it has a /inguistic structure, being the image or the 
exemplar of the exterior vocal word.” But the parallel between men and 
angels, which can be read in the same commentary on the Sentences, 
shows a quite different system: the verbum cordis, which was the forma- 


37 THOMAS DE AQUINO, De veritate q.4 a.1 sol., ed. A. DONDAINE, in Opera omnia 22.1, 
Roma 1975, 120.192-223: “Et ideo, sicut in artifice tria consideramus, scilicet finem artifi- 
cii, et exemplar ipsius, et ipsum artificium iam productum, ita et in loquente triplex ver- 
bum invenitur: scilicet (1) id quod per intellectum concipitur, ad quod significandum ver- 
bum exterius profertur: et hoc est verbum cordis sine voce prolatum; (2) item exemplar 
exterioris verbi, et hoc dicitur verbum interius quod habet imaginem vocis; (3) et verbum 
exterius expressum, quod dicitur verbum vocis. Et sicut in artifice praecedit intentio finis, 
et deinde sequitur excogitatio formae artificiati, et ultimo artificiatum in esse producitur; 
ita (1) verbum cordis in loquente est (2) prius verbo quod habet imaginem vocis, et (3) 
postremum est verbum vocis. (3)Verbum igitur vocis, quia corporaliter expletur, de Deo 
non potest dici nisi metaphorice: prout scilicet ipsae, creaturae, a Deo productae verbum 
eius dicuntur, aut motus ipsarum, inquantum designant intellectum divinum, sicut effectus 
causam. (2) Unde, eadem ratione, nec verbum quod habet imaginem vocis, poterit dici de 
Deo proprie, sed metaphorice tantum; ut sic dicantur verbum Dei ideae rerum facienda- 
rum. (1) Sed verbum cordis, quod nihil est aliud quam id quod actu consideratur per intel- 
lectum, proprie de Deo dicitur, quia est omnino remotum a materialitate et corporeitate et 
omni defectu; et huiusmodi proprie dicuntur de Deo, sicut scientia et scitum, intelligere et 
intellectum." 
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tion of a mental word, now is characterized by the fact that it is addressed 
to someone, by its ordinatio ad alterum. As for the third level, it is de- 
scribed as a choice of a suitable form to convey the word exteriorly: 


In II Sententiarum d.1 a.2 q.3 


Men 


Angels 


1 Species thought inwardly (species 
ergo conceptae interius, secundum 
quod manent in simplici conceptione 
intellectus, habent rationem intelli- 
gibilis tantum) 


Interior concept of the soul, which cannot 
be seen by others (Similiter in angelis 
interior conceptus mentis libero arbitrio 
subjacens ab alio videri non potest) 


1/2 Species as addressed to another 
angel = word of the heart (secundum 
autem quod ordinantur ab intelli- 
gente ut manifestandae alteri, ha- 
bent rationem verbi, quod dicitur 
verbum cordis) 


Species thought as ordered to be manife- 
sted to another angel. It is called word of 
the heart (Quando ergo speciem concep- 
tam ordinat ut manifestandam alteri, dici- 
tur verbum cordis) 


3 Species as put into exterior signs, 
either for sight (nutus) or for audi- 
tion (/ocutio vocalis) (secundum 
autem quod aptantur et quodammo- 
do ordinantur signis exterius appa- 
rentibus, si quidem sunt signa ad 
visum, dicuntur nutus; si vero ad 
auditum, dicitur proprie locutio 
vocalis) 


Expressive sign of the interior concept, 
produced by the coordination of the spe- 
cies to something which can be seen natu- 
rally by another angel — speech expressed 
with intellectual signs (Quando vero coor- 
dinat eam alicui eorum quae unus angelus 
in alio naturaliter videre potest, illud natu- 
raliter cognoscibile fit signum expressivum 
interioris conceptus; et talis expressio 
vocatur locutio, non quidem vocalis, sed 
intellectualibus signis expressa; et virtus 
exprimendi dicitur lingua eorum) 


The specific difficulty Thomas faces when describing angels’ speech 


is again to find a criterion to distinguish mere thought (cogitatio) from 
speech (/ocutio). Because the angels’ word does not belong to any lan- 
guage, and because there cannot be a word that is the image of the sound 
(verbum imaginabile vocis), there cannot be a distinction between level 1 
and 2, nor a level 2 as such. As a result, the verbum cordis, which in the 
chapters on verbum 1n general (see the first chart of this paragraph) was 
the word formed by turning to species in the memory, acquires the new 
feature of being meant to be addressed to someone (ordinatio ad alterum). 
The third level maintains a parallel between angels and men, through the 
requirement of a convenient means to convey the thought outwardly, 
which produces intellectual speech in angels and vocal speech in men. 
Thus /ocutio combines the ordinatio ad alterum of the second level with 
the convenient expression that results in a sign at the third level. 
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In some later writings, however, Thomas tries to combine Aristotle’s 
De anima with Augustine’s De Trinitate, distinguishing between the intel- 
ligible form in itself, as a habitus in the memory, and as something actu- 
ally thought. This distinction is important because it explains that the an- 
gels, although having the same innate thought contents, need to talk, be- 
cause the acts of thought, depending on the will, are singular and must be 
communicated.** As noted by Harms Goris, there is an evolution in Aqui- 
nas’ thought and use of terms. In earlier texts, he does not use the word 
‘speech’ (/ocutio) for the process of thinking, of turning to the species 
(level 1), reserving this term for the act of addressing of one individual of 
the species to another. But in the Summa theologiae, just like Bonaven- 
ture (and Augustine), Thomas uses the term /ocutio for both the inner 
word or speech and for the outer word. This second locutio, which Tho- 
mas considered in some way “exterior” inasmuch as it is voluntarily di- 
rected to someone,” is indeed “interior” if considered in distinction from 
exterior human vocal speech: ^? 


ST Ia q.107 a.1 


Intelligible species or form in the 
intellect 


0 - existing as habitus in the memory 


38 THOMAS DE AQUINO, De veritate q.8 a.13, ed. DONDAINE, in Opera omnia 22.2, 261- 
62.66-114 : “Responsio. Dicendum, quod Angeli cogitationes cordium per se et directe 
intueri non possunt. Ad hoc enim quod mens aliquid actu cogitet, requiritur intentio volun- 
tatis, qua mens convertatur actu ad speciem quam habet, ut patet per Augustinum in Lib. 
de Trin. Motus autem voluntatis alterius non potest Angelo notus esse naturali cognitione, 
quia Angelus naturaliter cognoscit per formas sibi inditas, quae sunt similitudines rerum in 
natura existentium; motus autem voluntatis non habet dependentiam nec connexionem ad 
aliquam causam naturalem, sed solum ad causam divinam, quae in voluntatem sola im- 
primere potest. Unde motus voluntatis et cordis cogitatio non potest cognosci in aliquibus 
similitudinibus rerum naturalium, sed solum in essentia divina, quae in voluntatem im- 
primit. Et sic Angeli non possunt cognoscere cogitationes cordium directe, nisi in verbo ei 
reveletur.... Ad secundum dicendum, quod ex una specie quam intellectus penes se habet, 
in diversas cogitationes prodit, sicut per speciem hominis varia de homine possumus cogi- 
tare. Unde etsi Angelus videat intellectum nostrum figurari secundum speciem hominis, 
non sequitur quod cogitationem cordis determinate cognoscat"; cf. IDEM, /bid. q.9 a.4 ad 2, 
289: “Ad secundum dicendum, quod conscientia alterius dicitur penetrari quantum ad 
habitus, et non quantum ad actuales cogitationes"; IDEM, Ibid. q.9 a.4 ad 11, 290. 

3° THOMAS DE AQUINO, De veritate q.9 a.4 ad 9, ed. DONDAINE, in Opera omnia 22.2, 
290.252-56: *Ad nonum dicendum, quod quamvis in Angelis non sit locutio exterior, sicut 
in nobis, scilicet per signa sensibilia; est tamen alio modo, ut ipsa ordinatio cogitationis ad 
alterum exterior locutio in Angelis dicatur." 


40 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae Ia q.107 a.l ad 2. 
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1 - as considered in act, or thought interior word, interior speech (interius 
verbum, locutio interior) = talking to one- 
self 

2/3 - as related to someone else exterior speech (exterior locutio) = talking 
to the other 


What happened to the distinction between level 2 and level 3? In the 
corresponding texts in the first chart, Thomas added to the ordinatio ad 
alterum of the species the requirement that it should be “associated” with 
an adequate medium for its transmission. In his commentary on 1 Cor. 
13:1 he also says that the angel manifests his thought using something that 
he knows in a natural way, and using it as a sign of the unknown, speech 
being thus realized through some mode of signification (“per quemdam 
significationis modum").^' Although this seems to imply a difference be- 
tween thought and speech, Thomas clearly answers the common question 
of whether the locutio angelica requires a medium in a negative way: the 
angelic sign, he says, is not the means by which the concept becomes ex- 
teriorised, it is this very sign as it is meant to be addressed, whereas for 
man it is what is signified by the outside word: 


Furthermore, in every speech there should be some medium, by which 
the intention of the speaker is transferred to the listener. But such a 
medium cannot be found with angels. Nor then can there be speech.... 
To this third argument we say... that there is no need for any interme- 
diate sign (medium) in order for the speech of one to be transferred to 
another; but the fact that the intention is to manifest it to the other is 
alone sufficient for this. ^? 


41 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Jn I Cor. 13:1 c.13 lect.1 $763, ed. R. CAL in Super episolas S. 
Pauli lectura 1, Torino-Roma 1953, 380: *Fit autem huiusmodi manifestatio dum inferior 
Angelus superiori loquitur, non per illuminationem, sed per quemdam significationis 
modum. Est enim in quolibet Angelo aliquid quod naturaliter ab altero Angelo cognosci- 
tur. Dum ergo id quod est naturaliter notum, proponitur ut signum quod est ignotum, mani- 
festatur occultum. Et talis manifestatio dicitur locutio ad similitudinem hominum qui oc- 
culta cordium manifestant aliis per voces sensibiles, aut per quodcumque aliud corporale 
exterius apparens. Unde et ea, quae sunt in Angelis naturaliter nota, inquantum assumuntur 
ad manifestationem occultorum, dicuntur signa vel nutus. Potestas autem manifestandi 
conceptum suum hoc modo metaphorice lingua nominatur." The Italian version of the 
reportatio on the same passages stresses even more the importance of using a sign: 
*....quando angelus vult manifestare conceptum sui cordis alteri angelo quod est sibi igno- 
tum, accipit aliquid quod est in eo illi angelo naturaliter cognoscibile et utitur eo ut si- 
gno...," quoted by GoRis, *The Angelic Doctor and Angelic Speech", 92 n. 8. 

? THOMAS DE AQUINO, Jn II Sent. d.11 q.2 obj. 3 et ad 3, ed. MANDONNET, 286, 288: 
"Praeterea, in omne locutione oportet esse aliquod medium, per quod intentio loquentis ad 
audientem deferatur. Sed tale medium in angelis inveniri non potest. Ergo nec locutio.... 
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The nature of the sign is discussed in a very detailed way in De veri- 
tate. If for men the sign is that from which (ex quo) they get knowledge, 
proceeding from the sensible known to what is not known, such a “‘discur- 
sive mode" of knowledge is not available for angels, and thus for them the 
sign is merely that in which (in quo) knowledge is produced: 


The sign, properly speaking, can only be said to be that from which 
there is knowledge of something through discursive reasoning, and 
according to this there is not a sign in angels, since their knowledge is 
not discursive... for this reason even in us signs are sensible, since our 
knowledge, which is discursive, comes from the sensible. But we can, 
speaking in a general way, call a sign any notation in which something 
is known; accordingly, the intelligible form can be called a sign of the 
thing which is known through it, and thus angels do know things 
through signs, and one angel talks to another through a sign, that is 
through the species, in the act of which his intellect is perfectly di- 
rected to another angel." 


Whereas in some texts Thomas attributes to the inner word the two 
kinds of complexity that correspond to the two intellectual operations, 
definition and enunciation, elsewhere he denies any discursivity or com- 
plexity to angelic speech. Angels, in their word, see in a simultaneous 


Ad tertium dicendum quod... non exigitur aliquod medium per quod deferatur locutio 
unius ad alterum; sed sufficit ad hoc solus ordo intentionis unius ad manifestandum al- 
teri’; De veritate q.9 a.6 ad 4, ed. DONDAINE, in Opera omnia 22.2, 293.72-74: “....non 
oportet ponere aliquod medium per quod deferatur aliquid ab uno in alterum." 


9 THOMAS DE AQUINO, De veritate q.9 a.4 ad 4, ed. DONDAINE, in Opera omnia 22.2, 
289.203-18: "Signum proprie loquendo non potest dici nisi aliquid ex quo deveniatur in 
cognitionem alterius quasi discurrendo, et secundum hoc signum in angelis non est cum 
eorum scientia non sit discursiva... et propter hoc etiam in nobis signa sunt sensibilia quia 
nostra cognitio, quae discursiva est, a sensibilibus oritur. Sed communiter possumus sig- 
num dicere quodcumque notum in quo aliquid cognoscatur; et secundum hoc forma intel- 
ligibilis potest dici signum rei quae per ipsam cognoscitur, et sic angeli cognoscunt res per 
signa, et sic unus angelus per signum alii loquitur, scilicet per speciem in cuius actu intel- 
lectus eius perfecte fit in ordine ad alterum." 

^ THOMAS DE AQUINO, In Iohannis evangelium 1:1 c.1 lect.1 25, ed. R. CAI, in Super 
Evangelium S. Joannis lectura, Torino 1952, 8: "Illud ergo proprie dicitur verbum interius, 
quod intelligens intelligendo format. Intellectus autem duo format, secundum duas eius 
operationes. Nam secundum operationem suam, quae dicitur indivisibilium intelligentia, 
format definitionem; secundum vero operationem suam, qua componit et dividit, format 
enunciationem, vel aliquid huiusmodi. Et ideo, illud sic formatum et expressum per opera- 
tionem intellectus, vel definientis vel enuntiantis, exteriori voce significatur." 

5 THOMAS DE AQUINO, De veritate q.9 a.4 ad 4, ed. DONDAINE (Editio Leonina 22.2), 
203-18 and q.8 a.15 resp. The discursive character of speech, however, provides an ele- 
ment of comparison with the real procession of the Word, in De veritate q.4 a.2, but this 
comparison will not be further used; see GORIS, “The Angelic Doctor", 97-98 (see n. 2). 
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way everything that can be known in it," all the predicates that can be 
attributed to it, all the consequences that can be drawn from it." This is 
why angelic signs are of a different nature from men’s: they are not that 
from which an inference is made (from smoke, the existence of fire is de- 
duced), but that in which knowledge is produced. If angels do talk using 
affirmative and negative propositions just as syllogisms, it is not because 
they form them but because they have an immediate knowledge of propo- 
sitions and syllogisms, and for this reason there can be neither errors nor 
lies in their speech.** Although Aquinas is still seeking some kind of par- 
allel between angelic and human communication, their differences be- 
come more and more striking. Whereas in the early texts Thomas talks 
about the necessity of accommodating thought in a convenient form for its 
transmission, this idea is progressively abandoned, and although, as in De 
veritate, the notion of sign is still used, it has been modified since it has 
lost its main feature, discursivity. In the Summa theologiae, Thomas will 
draw out in full the consequences of an idea he had already stated both in 
his commentary on the Sentences and in De veritate, that there is no need 
of a medium for one angel to transfer his thought to another. Accordingly 
he will then speak of /ocutio and no longer of signs and insist, precisely, 
on the “immediate” mode of their communication: “as soon as an angel 
wants to manifest his concept to another, the other immediately knows 
it."? As I have shown elsewhere, it is probably in view of this mature the- 
ory that Dante, moving a step further, denies that angels have /ocutio, al- 
though he accepts that they can communicate in an immediate way: for 
him there is properly /ocutio only for men, in whom communication is 
achieved through a “sensible and rational sign" (rationality implying dis- 
cursivity), which is used as a “medium” to transfer one's thoughts to an- 


^6 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae Ia q.58 a.3 resp.: “Sic igitur et inferiores in- 
tellectus, scilicet hominum, per quendam motum et discursum intellectualis operationis 
perfectionem in cognitione veritatis adipiscuntur; dum scilicet ex uno cognito in aliud 
cognitum procedunt. Si autem statim in ipsa cognitione principii noti, inspicerent quasi 
notas omnes conclusiones consequentes, in eis discursus locum non haberet. Et hoc est in 
angelis: quia statim in illis quae primo naturaliter cognoscunt, inspiciunt omnia quaecum- 
que in eis cognosci possunt." 

47 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae Ia q.58 a.4 resp. et ad 1: “Angelus autem, in- 
telligendo quidditatem alicuius rei, simul intelligit quidquid ei attribui potest vel removeri 
ab ea. Unde intelligendo quod quid est, intelligit quidquid nos intelligere possumus et 
componendo et dividendo, per unum suum simplicem intellectus." 

48 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae Ia q.58 a.4 ad 2 et q.59 a.5 resp. et ad 3. 


? THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae Ia q.107 ad 1: “Et ideo quam cito vult mani- 
festare suum conceptum, statim alius cognoscit." 
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other being.?? 


VII. Giles of Rome 


Giles of Rome does not accept the usual criterion of ordinatio ad alterum 
for distinguishing cogitare from loqui. He claims that /oqui requires a 
specific act that makes the object of the cogitatio knowable to others. 
Here we shall discuss only one of the different kinds of locutiones which 
Giles attributes to angels." 


Giles’ criticism is closely dependent on Thomas himself. He starts 
with the idea that acts of will are private, and thus unknown to other an- 
gels (“ordo voluntatis unius angeli est ignotus alteri angelo... et ordo vol- 
untatis nostrae naturaliter et per se loquendo ignotus est cuilibet angelo,” 
In IT Sent., 481aC), and concludes that this ordo voluntatis cannot thus be 
the only feature of speech, because, if so, the receiver would not know 
when a word is addressed to him. The mere contents, simple or complex, 
are totally transparent to others, but as such they do not produce any 
knowledge.” An angel must decide not only to think in generali of a bird 
or of a man but in speciali of such or such a bird or of Plato or Socrates. 
In the same way he must decide not only to think about man and white- 


50 Cf. ROSIER-CATACH, “Solo all’uomo” (see n. 2 above). 


>! Cf. FAES DE MOTTONI, “Voci, ‘alfabeto’ et altri segni degli angeli" (see n. 2 above); 
SUAREZ-NANI, Connaissance et langage des anges (see n. 2 above). 


52 AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, De cognitione angelorum q.11, ed. Venetiis 1503, f. 107rb; cf. 
IDEM, Jn II Sent. q.3 a.l resol., ed. Venetiis 1581, vol. 1, 481: “Videntur enim angeli verba, 
que formamus in intellectu nostro, et videt angelus superior verba, que format in suo intel- 
lectu inferior. Sed propter hoc nescit, quid cogitet, nisi forte in generali, quia nescit ad quid 
utatur illis verbis formatis. Hoc enim dependet ex solo ordine voluntatis, qui alteri angelo 
est ignotus.... Dicemus ergo quod sicut in nobis sunt verba in mente, expressiones ver- 
borum per voces vel per signa aliqua nota et manifesta, sic et in Angelis sunt verba in 
mente, per aliqua signa nota fiunt expressiones illorum verborum.... Et rursus sicut in no- 
bis, quod est in mente uno modo, exprimitur per signa multipliciter, sic et in Angelis, dif- 
ferenter tamen, quia signa, per quae exprimimus quod habemus in mente, sunt sensibilia. 
Sed in Angelis et verba mente et expressiones verborum, sive signa, intellectualia sunt.... 
Sic et in Angelis, licet per idem verbum possint multa cogitare, possunt formare in mente 
sua aliqua signa intellectualia exprimentia quid cogitent per huiusmodi verbum, et erunt 
unius verbi multa signa, et multae expressiones, quia tot signa intellectualia possunt for- 
mare in mente, et tot expressiones verborum respectu alicuius verbi, vel respectu alicuius 
speciei, quot possunt intelligere, vel possunt cogitare per illam, vel per illud verbum: ut 
quaelibet cogitatio habeat suum signum et suam expressionem." See the criticism of 
GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Jn II Sent. q.16 (“De locutione angelorum"), ed. G. GAL et R. 
Woop, in Opera theologica 5, St. Bonaventure, NY 1981, 361-64. 
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ness, but to associate them in an affirmative or negative way (“man is 
white” or “man is not white”). The act of will that allows him to specify 
his thought is not open to others, and so can be manifested only if it takes 
a suitable form, which Giles calls the expressio verbi. The expressio verbi 
is adapted to the different types of receivers (man, another angel, himself, 
God). For Giles, then, not only the fact that thoughts are directed to others 
but also these very modes of expression of thought are the distinctive fea- 
ture of speech: 


He (i.e., Thomas) wished to hold that the angel, through ordering his 
species by his will towards another angel, would thereby talk to him, 
and from this that he would manifest what he was conceiving and 
thinking about it. But it is clear that the way in which the will is di- 
rected in one angel is unknown to the other angel, because it is only a 
matter of the direction of his will. Jf, therefore, merely through the or- 
dering of his will, an angel were to direct his intelligible species to 
another angel, since the directing of the will is unknown to the other 
angel, then from this nothing would be manifested to that angel, nor 
from this would he talk to him. 


For which reason it should be known that, as the above made clear, 
when an angel voluntarily turns his attention to a species, he produces 
in himself an act of thinking, and forms in himself a thought or act of 
thinking. And in the same way we shall also say that, when an angel 
voluntarily turns his attention to a formed thought of this sort, he 
forms in himself an expression of his thought, in such a way that this 
expression of his thought, or this expression of an intelligible word, is 
more particular than the intelligible word or than the thought itself. 
For this reason even 1f one angel cannot understand in another his 
thought or his intelligible word because of its universality, he can un- 
derstand this expression because of its particularity. And we can un- 
derstand this through the parallel with what happens with us....? 


9 AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, De cognitione angelorum a.12, ed. Venetiis 1503, f. 111ra-b: 
“Vult enim quod angelus per suam voluntatem ordinando speciem suam ad alium angelum 
ex hoc loquatur ei, et ex hoc patefaciat suum conceptum et suam affectionem. Sed constat 
quod ordo voluntatis in uno angelo est ignotus alteri angelo, quia subiacet solum ordini 
voluntatis. Angelus itaque si ex solo ordine voluntatis ordinaret speciem suam intelligi- 
bilem ad alium angelum, cum ordo voluntatis sit alii angelo ignotus, ex hoc non esset illi 
angelo aliquid patefactum, nec ex hoc loqueretur ei. Propter quod sciendum quod ut est ex 
superioribus patefactum angelus per voluntatem convertendo se super aliquam speciem 
facit se in actum intelligendi et format in seipso intellectionem sive actum intelligendi, sic 
etiam dicemus quod angelus per voluntatem convertendo se super huiusmodi intellec- 
tionem formatam format in se intellectionis expressionem, ita quod ipsa expressio intellec- 
tionis vel ipsa expressio verbi intelligibilis erit particularior quam ipsum verbum intelligi- 
bile vel quam ipsa intellectio. Propter quod licet unus angelus non possit in alio intelligere 
suam intellectionem sive suum verbum intelligibile propter talium universalitatem, intel- 
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In angelic speech, just as in men’s, there is a first operation, which is 
paying attention to the intelligible species, which produces an intelligible 
word; then a second operation, which produces an expression of this 
word, different from the intelligible word, in that it is more particular (in 
the case of simple contents) or specified as affirmative or negative (in the 
case of complex contents). Giles seems to think that affirmation and nega- 
tion occur only at this level of the expressio verbi, since these logical op- 
erations do not have their own species (“affirmatio et negatio non habent 
distinctas species,” De cognitione, f. 107a), that, therefore, for men, they 
do not exist in the mind: 


In the mind there is no difference between affirmative and negative 
<utterances>, and there is no difference between what is the direct 
thought <of the intelligible species> and what is derived from it and 
thus even though an angel sees that the intellect <of the other> is 
turned towards the species in its direct form, he does not know, how- 
ever, if the other angel is thinking of the species in its direct form or 
in a derivative form, and does not know if the other angel thinks in an 
affirmative or in a negative way. But although this is so in the mind, it 
is not so when vocally expressed, because it is not by the same word 
that the direct <thought> and the derivative <one> is expressed, just 
as there is a vocal difference between an affirmative and a negative 
proposition. And it is the same with angels. Even if through one and 
the same word they can think of various things, they can form in their 
minds some intellectual signs expressing what they think with this 
word, and from one word there will be many signs and many expres- 
sions, because they can form as many intellectual signs in their minds 
and as many expressions of these words with respect to any word (or 
with respect to any species) as they can understand or think through 
this species or through this word, so that each act of thought has its 
own sign and expression.” 


liget talem expressionem horum propter huius particularitatem. Declarabimus autem hoc in 
nobis ipsis per simile. Nam licet nos per eandem speciem et per eandem intellectionem 
sive per idem verbum intelligibile intelligamus rectum et obliquum, non enim utrumque 
horum proferimus per idem verbum vocale, nec est idem nomen utriusque, sed alio nomine 
nominatur rectum et alio obliquum, mediante enim specie intelligibili formatus in nobis 
actus intelligendi qui potest dici intellectio, et quia huius actus est perfectior quam actus 
sensus, ideo ex perfectione actus intelligibilis habet in nobis esse verbum intelligibile, quia 
verbum intelligibile intra formatum est illud quod exprimitur per verbum vocale extra 
formatum est unde et Augustinus ix De trinitate cap. ii ait quod verbum quod foris sonat 
signum est verbi quod intus lucet. Istud autem verbum exterius particularius est ut diximus 
quod verbum interius." 

54 AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, De cognitione angelorum a.12, ed. Venetiis 1503, ff. 481-482: 
“In mente quidem non differt oratio affirmativa a negativa, nec differt illud per quod intel- 
ligitur rectum et per quod obliquum, ideo quantumcunque Angelus videat, quod intellectus 
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One and the same intelligible word can be further thought of in vari- 
ous ways, and thus expressed through various expressions. Whereas Tho- 
mas said that there are as many nutus as there are conversions to others," 
Giles claims that there are as many of these expressions or signs as there 
are acts of turning to this intelligible word: 


The angel forms as many expressions of his intellection as he turns to 
his intelligible species, and as he refers to his thought. For the angel 
will neither form the same expression nor the same intelligible sign 
insofar as he turns to the species of a bird to the effect that it repre- 
sents all the birds as a genus, or insofar it represents this or that spe- 
cies of a bird, and insofar it represents this individual bird or that in- 
dividual bird; on the contrary, there will be as many intelligible signs 
and expressions of thought as there are these acts of turning. And 
from this follows that these expressions of thought or intelligible signs 
are overt to angels, but the thought and intelligible words themselves 
are hidden from them, because what a word or intellection contains in 
a united way, the expressions of words and intellections contain scat- 
tered and in a distinct and particular way. For instance if a superior 
angel sees in an inferior angel the species of a bird that has been 
formed in act, and he sees the thought generated from it, and the word 
generated from it, he knows well that he is thinking about birds, but 
he does not know whether he is thinking of them as a genus or as 
some species of a bird or as some particular in an individual way. But 
when the angel has formed in himself the expression of his thought, 
and expressed whether he is thinking of the bird as a genus, a species 
or an individual, so that, just as he is thinking about it in various 
ways, so he is expressing it in various ways, then through this expres- 
sion what was previously hidden begins to be overt to the other an- 
gel. 


se convertit /482A/ supra speciem recti, nescit tamen, utrum cogitet de recto, vel de 
obliquo, et nescit utrum cogitet affirmative vel negative. Sed licet sic sit in mente, non est 
sic in voce, quia non eodem vocabulo exprimitur rectum et obliquum, et in voce differt 
propositio affirmativa et negativa. Sic et in Angelis, licet per idem verbum possint multa 
cogitare, possunt formare in mente sua aliqua signa intellectualia exprimentia quid 
cogitent per huiusmodi verbum, et erunt unius verbi multa signa, et multae expressiones, 
quia tot signa intellectualia possunt formare in mente, et tot expressiones verborum re- 
spectu alicuius verbi, vel respectu alicuius speciei, quot possunt intelligere, vel possunt 
cogitare per illam, vel per illud verbum: ut quaelibet cogitatio habeat suum signum et 
suam expressionem." 

55 THOMAS DE AQUINO, De veritate q.9 a.7 ad 2, ed. DONDAINE, in Opera omnia 22.2, 
294.59-60: “sed in speciali sunt tot nutus, quot sunt conversiones ad diversos....” 

56 AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, De cognitione angelorum q.13, ed. Venetiis 1503, £ 113ra-rb: 
“Nam quot modis se convertit angelus super sua specie intelligibili et quot modis refert 
suam intellectionem, tot format illius intellectionis expressiones. Non enim eandem ex- 
pressionem nec idem signum intelligibile formabit angelus prout convertit se super spe- 
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Giles details in a very precise way the different steps leading to the 
formation of an expressed word, for angels as for men: 


in | IV Sententiarum, 


482bA and 491bA 
Homo Angelus 

0 | Knowing innate intelligible species | innate intelligible species 

1 | Thinking intelligible word, fanta- general intelligible word, intellectual 
sma, idolum concept, thought (cogitatio) 

2 | Forming a intelligible internal word | particular intelligible word, intelligible 


word (intel- | (verbum intelligibile intra | sign 
ligere, cogi- | formatum), imaginary 


tare) word (verbum imagina- 
rium, verbum imaginabi- 
Wey ee eee eee eee 
3 | Talking (Lo- | formed word, exterior = expression of the word, intellectual sign 
qui) (verbum formatum, parti- | formed in the mind and other types of 
culare, verbum vocale signs (formed in the air, in imagination, 
extra formatum, sensiti- etc.) 


vum) = sensibile sign 


When one angel speaks to another one, angels’ speech is not the 
thought (which happens when, turning to a species, he forms the 
word), nor is it merely the ordering of the will (which happens when 
solely with the will he directs the word to another angel), because the 
fact that the will is directed towards an angel is not known to the other 
angel, but this speech (/ocutio) is what happens when an angel turns to 
this word or to this thought, and forms in his mind an intelligible sign, 
which is the expression and the manifestation of this word and of this 
thought. What we can do through intellection, imagination and utter- 


ciem volatilis ut representat omnia volatilia generaliter et ut representat hanc speciem vola- 
tilis specialiter et ut representat hoc particulare volatile singulariter, immo quot erunt ibi 
huiusmodi conversiones, tot erunt ibi signa intelligibilia et intellectionum expressiones. Et 
inde est quod huiusmodi expressiones intellectionum sive huiusmodi signa intelligibilia 
sunt angelis patentia, sed ipse intellectiones et ipsa verba intelligibilia sunt eos latentia, 
quia quod verbum sive intellectio continet unitive, expressiones verborum et intellec- 
tionum continent sparsim et distincte et particulariter: ut si videat angelus superior in an- 
gelo inferiori speciem volatilis esse factam in actu, et videat intellectionem inde generatam 
et verbum inde formatum, bene scit quod cogitat de volatilibus, sed nescit utrum cogitet de 
eis generaliter vel si de aliqua specie cogitat specialiter vel de aliquo particulari singu- 
lariter. Sed postquam angelus format in seipso sue intellectionis expressionem et exprimit 
ut cogitet de volatili generaliter vel specialiter vel singulariter, ita quod secundum quod 
vario modo cogitat, sic vario modo exprimit, tunc incipit alteri angelo per huiusmodi ex- 
pressionem esse patens quod prius erat latens." 
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ance, the angel can do just as well and even better through his intellect 
alone. (1) Thus, just as in the mind after having formed a word, 
through understanding and thinking something in act, (2) we can in 
the imagination form a sign, and (3) in an utterance which we pro- 
nounce a sound, which is the expression and manifestation of this 
word formed in our mind, so in his own way the angel (1) after he has 
formed in his mind some word, through understanding and thinking 
something in act, (2) can in this very mind form an intelligible sign, 
(3) such that through it he thinks and understands the word, manifest- 
ing and expressing it to the other angel and thus speaking to him. Such 
a formation of the intelligible sign and expression of his understand- 
ing and thought with this sign is angels’ speech, when one angel 
speaks to another one, because insofar as the angel speaks to himself 
or to God, there is no necessity for him to form an intelligible sign." 


Giles’ originality lies in his claim that there is a difference between 
the formation of the intelligible word, which is completely unspecified, 
and its expression, which is specified as a genus, a species or an individ- 
ual in the case of simple contents, or as affirmative and negative in the 
case of complex contents. In the case considered, the production of the 
intelligible sign is voluntary. But the specification needed for real com- 
munication can also occur non-voluntarily, that is in a natural way. Giles 
often takes the same example of an angel trying to read a man’s mind. In 
the same way as in inter-angelic communication, only the generic contents 
of the human thought are transparent to him, but to see them does not pro- 
duce real knowledge. But involuntary bodily signs can make the thought 
specific: for instance, suppose the general thought is of flight, if the man 


57 AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, In II Sent. q.3 a.1 resol., ed. Venetiis 1581, vol. 1, 482bA: “Lo- 
cutio itaque Angeli, prout unus angelus loquitur alteri, non est ipsa cogitatio, prout con- 
vertens se supra speciem format verbum, nec est sola voluntatis ordinatio, prout solum per 
voluntatem ordinat huiusmodi verbum ad alium, quia ordo voluntatis in uno angelo, non 
est notus alteri angelo, sed huiusmodi locutio est, prout angelus convertit se super huius- 
modi verbum, vel super huiusmodi suam cogitationem et format in mente sua aliquod sig- 
num intelligibile quod est expressio et manifestatio verbi sui, et cogitationis suae. Quod 
enim nos possumus /B/ per intellectum, imaginationem, et vocem, potest hoc, et amplius 
Angelus per intellectum tantum. (1) Ideo sicut nos postquam in mente formavimus ver- 
bum, aliquid actu intelligendo, et cogitando, (2) possumus in imaginatione formare aliquod 
signum, (3) et in voce proferre aliquem sonum, quod est expressio, et manifestatio illius 
verbi in mente concepti; (1) sic Angelus suo modo, postquam in mente sua formavit ali- 
quod verbum, aliquid actu intelligendo et cogitando, (2) potest in eadem mente formare 
aliquod signum intelligibile, (3) quod per illud verbum intelligit et cogitat, alteri Angelo 
manifestando et exprimendo, et sic ei loqui. Talis ergo signi intelligibilis formatio, et per 
tale signum intelligibile suae intellectionis et suae cogitationis expressio, est Angelorum 
locutio, prout unus angelus loquitur alteri, quia prout angelus loquitur sibi, vel prout lo- 
quitur Deo non oportet quod huiusmodi signa intelligibilia formet.” 
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thinks of not fleeing, then he will warm up (sic!), and this will provide the 
angel with a natural sign indicating that he thinks of flight in a negative 
way, therefore of not fleeing, and conversely. These natural signs have the 
same role for the angel or the demon who wants to read in man’s mind as 
a sign which he produces voluntarily; without such signs his thought 
would be opaque.” In fact Giles here follows Thomas, who, when won- 
dering whether an angel can know “the thoughts of the heart” (cogitatio- 
nes cordium), also mentions the “movements of the face,” which betray 
and thus manifest inward thoughts. But the originality of Giles is that he 
integrates these manifestations into the typology derived from Augustine, 
making them a fourth type of word, the “word of passion”, which he adds 
to the intellectual, imagined and sensible word. All of these words are /o- 
cutiones, “since one can talk with the intellect, with the imagination, with 
the senses, and, taking “talking” in a wide sense, for any manifestation of 
our concepts, we can add a fourth mode, since we can talk with the pas- 
sions....” 


Giles distinguishes four types of signs, which can be used according 
to the various receivers, that is, when the angel talks to God, himself, an 
angel, a man, and he then clarifies whether these types are intelligible or 
sensible, known to everyone or hidden, voluntary or natural, etc. When an 
angel wants to talk to a man, he can use corporeal signs, either producing 
sounds (through the air, which he can break and reflect), or producing im- 
ages of sounds in the man's imagination, which the man will then be able 
to utter, or even producing images of the thing he wants to talk about. He 
can also use this last type to speak to another angel: he produces images 
(of sounds or of things) in the imagination of a man, which another angel 
will be able to read. There is still another kind of sign, which can be used 
only in inter-angelic communication: the angel applies his power to the 
sky, thus producing “celestial figures" similar to the ones produced on 
parchment by application of ink with a quill. The sky, says Giles, is thus 


58 AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, De cognitione linguarum q.11, f. 107va-vb. 

5 AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, De cognitione linguarum q.13, f. 113va: “Vult quod non solum 
loquamur exterius ore per verba sensibilia, sed loquamur interius in corde sive in intellectu 
per verba intelligibilia et sicut formatio verbi intelligibilis dicitur locutio, et formatio verbi 
sensibilis locutio vocatur, sic et formatio verbi imaginibilis locutio dici potest, loquitur 
ergo intellectualiter, imaginabiliter et sensibiliter. Sed accipiendo /ocutionem large pro 
quacumque manifestatione conceptuum nostrorum, possumus addere et quartum locutionis 
modum ut dicamus quod loquimur passionaliter ut per passiones aggeneratas in nobis, nam 
per passiones in nobis factas angeli et demones multa possunt videre de conceptionibus 
nostris." 
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like a parchment provided by God, so that the sky is the book of the uni- 
verse... All of these original developments show how important the no- 
tion of “sign” is for Giles of Rome, and how far we are here from the as- 
similation of the sign to the concept which we read in earlier thinkers. The 
sign has a reality as a medium to transmit thoughts, and is not merely the 
thought as addressed to the receiver. Even if this complex typology is 
mentioned in Jean Quidort, the following discussions, in Duns Scotus and 
Ockham for instance, will mostly concentrate on Giles’ criticism of Tho- 
mas, and on his notion of expressio verbi as distinct from the verbum in- 
telligibile itself. 


Conclusion 


The theory of the threefold word (verbum) found in Augustine, Anselm 
and John of Damascus is not easily applicable to the question of angels’ 
speech. The thirteenth-century theologians accept the distinction between 
a level (0) where the species are present in the memory, and a level (1) 
where there is a voluntary turning to these species to form an intelligible 
word. But difficulties then arise because it is not possible to assign a dif- 
ference between the verbum nullius linguae of level 1, and the verbum 
imaginabile vocis of level 2, this latter being related to a particular tongue 
in human speech. Furthermore there is no difference, for angels, between 
interiority and exteriority, and this destroys the distinction between level 2 
and level 3. Again, the communicative dimension, which is only found in 
Augustine at level 3 with the verbum prolatum, must be set apart from the 
feature of being “pronounced” (prolatum), since—except in some of the 
signs devised by Giles of Rome—there is no articulation in angelic 
speech. We have seen the various strategies adopted by theologians to 
establish a distinction between cogitatio and locutio, which seems to be a 
major commitment. 


So how do theologians consider this third level, the one which corre- 
sponds in men to the verbum prolatum? For the author of the Summa 
Halensis, it is only at this third level that there is properly /ocutio, with 
signs or nutus. For Albert the Great, it corresponds to the relation set be- 
tween the species and the object (innuitio ad rem), which characterises the 
nutus. For Bonaventure, there is something added to the cogitatio, which 
can be a sensible sign for men, or the relation to others for angels. In all of 
these analyses the difference between the three types of word is a differ- 
ence of ratio, and the theologians clearly state that the word is the sign as 
addressed to others, although in some early texts Thomas adds that this 
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sign must be put in an adequate form in order to be received. By contrast, 
Giles of Rome wants to maintain a real difference between the intelligible 
word, which is confused and generic, and the “formed word” (verbum 
formatum), which is more determinate. We find the same kind of concep- 
tion in Henry of Ghent, who distinguishes between the intelligible word 
which corresponds to a “vague particular” (particulare vagum), and the 
uttered word which corresponds to a “designated particular” (particulare 
signatum). For him, each angel has the same knowledge of universals, but 
for particulars it depends on a revelation, which reveals the particular 
mode of existence of the universal. And it is this revelation that renders 
talking necessary, since it must be transmitted to others. Interestingly, Pe- 
ter of John Olivi seems to accept both ways, a communication depending 
on the mere will and one that requires natural or voluntary signs, produc- 
ing similitudes in the mind.” 


The Augustinian theory of the word, as set out in the De Trinitate, fol- 
lows two models, visual and verbal,°' the properties and aims of which are 
distinct. But these two are not easily recognizable in discussions on an- 
gelic communication, because their purpose is different: it is to describ a 
process of communication, of talking, or, in other words, of opening of 
the self so that it can be read by the other. In its ordinary usage, the word 
nutus refers to the model of vision. In this visual model, Augustine thinks 
of the noetic process as it unfolds, insisting on the formal similarity be- 
tween the different states of the word, i.e., a similarity between the real 
object, the object as seen and the object as thought. But in our texts, a 
verbal model is put forward, since their purpose 1s to explain the commu- 
nicative process, the exteriorisation of a thought so that it reaches another 
being. In the verbal model that Augustine offers, it is the radical heteroge- 
neity of the verbum and the vehiculum verbi which 1s then stressed. Since, 
however, there is no real “exteriorisation” for angels, Augustine's differ- 
enciation of nature between the interior and the exterior word cannot be 
upheld. If, ultimately, it is the vocabulary of vision that is preserved in 
these texts, it is because for angels “talking” is producing a sign so that 
one angel can see it in another. And it may be because the term signum 1s 
often associated with a vocal sign that the term nutus is used, with a new 
and untranslatable meaning, for this sign which 1s addressed to spiritual 


9 See ROSIER-CATACH, “Le parler des anges" (see n. 2 above). 

SI. KocH, “Le verbum in corde chez Augustin”, in Le langage mental du Moyen Age à 
l'Áge Classique, éd. par J. BIARD, Louvain 2009, 1-28; M. SIRRIDGE, *Quam videndo intus 
dicimus: Seeing and Saying in De trinitate XV", in Medieval Analyses in Language and 
Cognition, ed. S. EBBESEN and R. FRIEDMAN, Copenhagen 1999, 317-30. 
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vision. 

As Claude Panaccio has said, it is true that the discussions on angelic 
communication do not seem a major issue in thirteenth-century theologi- 
cal debates, and this certainly explains why theologians do not always try 
to harmonize what they say about verbum in general and as related to an- 
gels’ speech. But it seems, for this very reason, that these discussions are 
interesting for understanding the theologians' views on language. They 
constitute an important context for the later debates on mental language, 
on the identity or difference between thought and language, and on the 
concept as an act and as a sign. Theologians are required to think in a uni- 
fied way about the notions of verbum, signum and locutio, to devise a sys- 
tem that takes into account both the representative and the communicative 
function of the sign, and this corresponds to two series of works by 
Augustine, to the books of De Trinitate, on the one hand, and to De doc- 
trina christiana, De magistro and his books concerning lies, on the other. 
In De Trinitate, Augustine focuses on the process that goes from the spe- 
cies to the exterior word, and thus involves a complex psychology that can 
be compared with the Aristotelian model of De anima. In the second se- 
ries he focuses on the inter-subjective relationship between speaker and 
hearer. In these chapters, we do not find analogies between the Trinity and 
the three states of the verbum, but rather, because of the nature of the 
question asked, we encounter noetic, semiotic or linguistic considerations. 
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WORDS FOR COLOR: NAMING, SIGNIFYING AND 
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For Roger Bacon, as for many of his sources and his predecessors and 
contemporaries at Paris, signification is a psychologico-causal property of 
words and images.’ Over the last thirty years a small but growing number 
of scholars have developed an account of how, according to Bacon and 
other thirteenth-century scholars, mental images signify.” For Bacon, 
however, artistic images are at least as important for an adequate semiotic 
theory, as he indicates in many of his writings. So, for instance, in the 
treatise known as De signis among natural signs Bacon mentions those 
that so function “through their ‘conformity’ and ‘configuration’... as do 
images, pictures, and similitudes.” At least some paintings and statues do 


' This is the apt characterization of P.V. SPADE, “The Semantics of Terms”, in The 
Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy, ed. N. KRETZMANN, A. KENNY and J. 
PINBORG, Cambridge 1982, 188-96, at 188. 


? See especially I. ROSIER-CATACH, La parole comme acte : sur la grammaire et la sé- 
mantique au XIII siècle, Paris 1994; EADEM, La parole efficace : signe, rituel, sacré, Paris 
2004; K.H. TACHAU, Vision and Certitude in the Age of Ockham: Optics, Epistemology, 
and the Foundations of Semantics, 1250-1345 (Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte 
des Mittelalters 22), Leiden 1988; EADEM, “Et maxime visus, cuius species venit ad stellas 
et ad quem species stellarum veniunt: Perspectiva and Astrologia in Late Medieval 
Thought”, in Micrologus 5: La Visione e lo sguardo nel Medio Evo (1998), 201-24; T.S. 
MALONEY, “The Semiotics of Roger Bacon”, in Mediaeval Studies 45 (1983), 120-54; C. 
MARMO, “Bacon, Aristotle (and All the Others) on Natural Inferential Signs”, in Vivarium 
35 (1997), 136-54; J. PINBORG, “Roger Bacon on Signs: A Newly Recovered Part of the 
Opus Maius”, in Miscellanea Mediaevalia 13 (1981), 403-12; A. DE LIBERA, “Roger Ba- 
con et la logique”, in Roger Bacon and the Sciences: Commemorative Essays, ed. J. 
HACKETT (Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters 57), Leiden 1997, 
103-32; and G. JEANMART, “La théorie baconnienne du langage est-elle augustinienne?” in 
Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques 82 (1998), 415-30. 

? Actually this is a long missing section of the third part of BACON's Opus maius, as es- 
tablished on the witness of Bacon’s description of the latter work in his Opus tertium, by 
K.M. FREDBORG, L. NIELSEN and J. PINBORG, “An Unedited Part of Roger Bacon’s Opus 
Maius: De signis", in Traditio 34 (1978), 75-136. 


^ ROGERUS BACON, De signis $5, 83: “Secundus modus signi naturalis est quando non 
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have the configuration and form of the people or things of which they are 
likenesses. In this way, Bacon asserts, an image of Saint Nicholas is a 
natural sign of him because its shape and features conform to his.” By giv- 
ing an image of Saint Nicholas as an example, Bacon is ‘updating’ an an- 
cient example that he also employs, a likeness of Hercules, when respond- 
ing to the objection that something made by a person’s artifice would sig- 
nify merely by the arbitrarily chosen signification “given or ordained” by 
the maker, rather than naturally. Indeed, if an artist makes an image that in 
fact is a conforming likeness to Saint Nicholas, then whether the artist 
wishes or not (vellet, nollef), the image will represent and signify the saint 
to other minds.^ 


propter illationem aliquam significatur aliquid, sed propter conformitatem et configura- 
tionem unius rei ad aliud in partibus et proprietatibus, ut imagines et picturae et similitudi- 
nes et similia et species colorum et saporum et sonorum et omnium rerum tam substantia- 
rum quam accidentium, quoniam omnia haec sunt configurata et conformata aliis. Sic 
etiam omnia quae fiunt per artificium sunt signa ipsius artis et specierum et similitudinem 
existentium apud animam artificis. Et haec duo genera signorum naturalium sunt magis 
propria.” See also BACON's Opus tertium c.27, in Roger Bacon’s Opus tertium, Opus mi- 
nus, compendium philosophiae, ed. J.S. BREWER (Chronicles and Memorials of Great Brit- 
ain in the Middle Ages [=Rolls Series] 15), London 1859, 100 (quoted in FREDBORG, ET 
AL., De signis, 76): “....sicut Augustinus docet in libro secundo et tertio De Doctrina Chris- 
tiana, quod signa quaedam sunt naturalia, et quaedam data ab anima. Et illa quae sunt natu- 
raliter sunt dupliciter: quaedam sunt per concomitantiam signatorum, ut habere magnas 
extremitates est signum fortitudinis, quaedam per configurationem, ut imago Sancti 
Nicholai est signum ejus configuratum et conformatum. Et sic omnes species rerum sunt 
signa." 

> RoGERUS BACON, Compendium studii theologiae, in Roger Bacon Compendium of the 
Study of Theology, ed. and trans. T.S. MALONEY (Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte 
des Mittelalters 20), Leiden 1988, $29-58 834, 56: "[29]Secundus modus signi naturalis 
est quod repraesentat per configurationem et expressionem similitudinis, ut vestigia rerum 
et imagines, et ea quae aliis sunt similia. Ut vestigium pedis in nive significat illud cuius 
est, et imago Nicholai vel alterius.... Et sic omnia artificialia repraesentant artem in mente 
artificis.... [34] Si dicatur quod potest statuere et statuit pro signis, ut vult ex deliberatione 
quod talis imago sit Nicholai, et talis alterius sancti, concedo quod tunc est signum...." See 
also Opus tertium, quoted in note 4, above, and discussion by ROSIER-CATACH, Za parole 
comme acte, 107-11. 

$ ROGERUS BACON, De signis $15, 86: “Quarto si diceretur quod imagines et picturae et 
huiusmodi cum sint ab anima eo quod anima facit ea erunt signa data et ordinata ab anima, 
dicendum est quod sunt opera animae, sed non signum.... Quamvis enim ab anima efficia- 
tur, tamen ex essentia sua configurata alii et conformata, quae essentia dicitur natura, con- 
trahit rationem significandi et repraesentandi aliud. Licet enim artifex faceret a casu ali- 
quam imaginem quae conformaretur Herculi, quem non vidit aut etiam de quo nunquam 
cogitavit aut quem vellet alio modo repraesentare... planum est quod, vellet nollet artifex, 
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In our day, philosophers dispute whether, for the world to be repre- 
sented in the mind, mental representations are required and, if so, whether 
those representations are mental images, using the term ‘images’ in the 
way that we use it to speak of extramental likenesses. Bacon’s words here 
should dispel any doubt that for him, the answer is “yes”. For him, the 
category of “images” (imagines) and “depictions” (picturae, figurae) in- 
cludes statues, drawings, or paintings. All of these are signs: 

just as are the species of colors, odors, sounds and of all things... be- 
cause all of these [species] have the same likeness and form as some- 
thing else. Thus, too, are all things that are made by [human] artifice 


signs of that art, as well as of the species and likenesses existing in the 
soul of the artist. 


In the thirteenth-century, Bacon’s inclusion of both artistic images and 
words in his semiotics was neither casual nor unique," even if the role he 
envisioned for artists in service to theology was more explicitly articu- 
lated than in the academic writings of other scholars teaching at Paris in 
his time. For Bacon, the most important theological project was to discern 
and understand the spiritual sense behind, and signified by, the literal 
sense of the Bible. A major purpose of semiotics, Bacon believed, was to 
provide the tools for doing so. Thus, he describes to Pope Clement IV a 
now missing portion of his treatise De signis: “I considered how words in 
Holy Scripture signify the spiritual sense along with the literal, and by 
which modes of signs <they do so>. I also considered how the literal 
sense signifies the spiritual sense, how the Old Testament is the sign of 
the New, and how the sacraments are signs.”” Irène Rosier-Catach has 


ipsa imago repraesentaret Herculem a sua essentia... quae vocatur natura. Et ideo talia sunt 
signa naturalia, licet sint opera et effectus animae.” 


7 ROGERUS BACON, De Signis §5, 83, quoted above, note 4; Compendium studii theolo- 
giae c.2 §§60-62, ed. MALONEY, 68-70. See also ROSIER-CATACH, La parole comme acte, 
117. 


* See, for instance, GUILLAUME D’ AUVERGNE, a generation older than Bacon, as quoted 
in Rosier-Catach, La parole efficace, §3.1-4, 182-83. 

? ROGERUS BACON, Opus tertium, c.27, ed. BREWER (quoted in FREDBORG, et al., De 
signis, 76-77): "Caeterum consideravi quomodo vox in Scriptura Sacra significat sensum 
spiritualem cum literali, et quibus modis signi; et quomodo sensus literalis significat spiri- 
tualem; et quomodo Vetus Testamentum est signum Novi; et quomodo sacramenta sunt 
signa." See also BACON, Opus maius pt.2 c.8, in The Opus Majus of Roger Bacon 1, ed. 
J.H. BRIDGES, London 1897, 44: “Unde tota philosophia jacet in sensu literali sacris mys- 
teriis gratiae et gloriae decorata, tamquam quibusdam picturis et coloribus nobilissimis 
redimita." 
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given us the fullest treatment of Bacon’s account of sacramental signs;'° 
for my part, I want to remind us now that Bacon’s deepest, most reiterated 
semiotic claims have purported theological motivations. Among the most 
important of these is to map-out an epistemologically secure route for 
reaching the spiritual meaning behind the /iteral meaning of sacred texts 
and sacred acts. 


To understand the true spiritual meaning, however, one must know 
with certainty what the literal meaning of a passage is, and this, Bacon 
points out, one cannot achieve without a correct understanding of what the 
words making up the passage signify. For this reason alone it would be 
important to learn foreign languages, particularly the Biblical languages, 
Bacon insists." Wherever we have a text in Latin that is the result of a 
translation from another language, there are likely to be mistaken word 
choices. Indeed, as anyone who reads much of Bacon's works quickly 
discovers, he repeatedly disparages particular translations. There are inac- 
curate translations into Latin of Avicenna's work, Bacon asserts, where 
the translator did not understand the signification of Arabic words or ex- 
pressions. There are bad translations of Aristotle, Bacon thinks, where the 
translator cannot have gotten the Greek right." There are unreliable trans- 


10 RosiER-CATACH, La parole comme acte, 112-22; La parole efficace, passim; EADEM 
"Signes et sacrements. Thomas d'Aquin et la grammaire spéculative", in Revue des sci- 
ences philosophiques et théologiques 74 (1990), 392-436; EADEM, "Langage et signe dans 
la discussion eucharistique", in Histoire et grammaire du sens. Hommage à Jean-Claude 
Chevalier, Paris 1996, 42-58; ROSIER-CATACH et A. DE LIBERA, “Les enjeux logico- 
linguistiques de l'analyse de la formule de la consécration eucharistique”, in Cahiers de 
l'Institut du moyen áge grec et latin 67 (1997), 33-77. 


!! ROGERUS BACON, Opus tertium c.25, ed. J.S. BREWER, 94: “Septima causa quare 
oportet nos scire rationes linguarum est pro sensu literali sciendo, et spirituali eliciendo 
veraciter ex literali.... Nam si litera est falsa, sensus literalis et spiritualis sunt falsi.” 

12 As, for instance, in passages relevant to the present study, Bacon asserts regarding Ar- 
istotle’s and Avicenna’s treatment of the rainbow, Opus maius pt.4, ed. BRIDGES, vol. 1, 
212: “Nam Aristoteles magis omnibus philosophantibus nos involvit suis obscuritatibus in 
tractando de iride, ut nihil per eum quod dignum sit intelligamus, immo multa falsa in 
translatione Latinorum continentur, sicut ex interpretum varietate contendimus....”; Opus 
maius pt.6 c.10, ed. BRIDGES, vol. 2, 193: “Et non est contra Aristotelem, quia multa alia 
falsa continentur in capitulo de iride et alibi in translationibus vulgatis, sicut manifestum 
est per totam philosophiam Latinorum, si quis diversas translationes inquirat et Graecum 
ipsum...” Again, Opus tertium c.23, ed. BREWER, 77-79. See similar remarks regarding 
(mis)translations of Avicenna's theory of mental faculties, cited in TACHAU, “Et maxime 
visus," 214-15; and Alhazen's technical terminology, quoted in TACHAU, “What Sense and 
Intellect do: Argument and Judgment in Late Medieval Theories of Knowledge", in Argu- 
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lations of mathematical, alchemical or astronomical texts, Bacon points 
out, including places where a technical term has simply been left in Ara- 
bic, Persian or an (intermediate) Iberian vernacular by a translator who 
did not know the appropriate Latin word signifying the same thing." 
Most alarming of all for Bacon, there are mistaken choices of Latin words 
in the Latin Bible itself, where, led astray by scribal error or ignorance of 
specific Greek, Hebrew or Aramaic words, the translator had lost for the 
Latin reader the true text and hence the true literal meaning." 


Nevertheless, let us suppose that we do have a correct Latin transla- 
tion of a particular passage before us. Even so, we may require help in 
understanding the literal sense. What we need are veridical mental images." 


mentationstheorie: Scholastische Forschungen zu den logischen und semantischen Regeln 
korrekten Folgerns, ed. K. JACOBI (Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelal- 
ters 38), Leiden 1993, 653-66, at 659. 

P For example, ROGERUS BACON, Opus tertium c.25, ed. J.S. BREWER, 91 (naming sev- 
eral translators from Arabic into Latin): "Alii vero qui infinita quasi converterunt in Lati- 
num, ut Gerardus Cremonensis, Michael Scotus, Alvredus Anglicus, Hermannus Ale- 
manus... hi praesumpserunt innumerabilia transferre, sed nec scientias nec linguas 
sciverunt, etiam non Latinum. Nam in locis quasi innumerabilibus ponunt linguam mater- 
nam. Ut cum in libro De vegitalibus Aristotelis habetur belenum in Perside pernicios- 
simum transplantatum Hierusalem fit commestibile; belenum est Hispanicum, et nullus 
Parisius nec in Anglia potest per illam translationem scire quid est belenum.... Et sic de 
aliis vix numerandis" [punctuation mine]; similarly stated in Opus maius pt.3, ed. 
BRIDGES, vol. 1, 67. For the errors introduced by bad translation of alchemical vocabulary, 
see W.R. NEWMAN, “The Alchemy of Roger Bacon and the Tres Epistolae Attributed to 
Him", in Comprendre et maîtriser la nature au moyen age; mélanges d'histoire des sci- 
ences offerts à Guy Beaujouan (Hautes Études Médiévales et Modernes 73), Genéve 1994, 
461-79, at 473. 


14 See, for example, ROGERUS BACON, Opus tertium c.25, ed. J.S. BREWER, 92: “Et licet 
Beatus Hieronymus scivit linguas optime et sapientiam Dei, tamen quia falsarius reputaba- 
tur a viris ecclesiasticis non ausus fuit ubique transferre secundum Hebraicam veritatem... 
Et etiam Hieronymus, celeritate dictandi deceptus, ut ipse fatetur, in multis locis transtulit 
contra veritatem, sicut posui exempla tam in Opere minori quam majore.... [Et] quod illa 
quae fuerunt bene translata sunt modo corrupta, propter hoc quod linguas ignoramus, sicut 
patet per totam Bibliam et philosophiam"; again, Opus maius pt.3, ed. BRIDGES, 73, 78-81. 
Bacon's reiterated concern with mistranslation from biblical languages has interested 
scholars for over a century; see S.A. HIRSCH, “Early English Hebraists. Roger Bacon and 
His Predecessors”, in Jewish Quarterly Review 12 (1899), 34-88, esp. 41-43, 54-59. 

'S See, for instance, ROGERUS BACON, Opus maius pt.4, ed. BRIDGES, vol. 1, 212: “Et 
pro omnibus in generali revocemus ad memoriam, quod nihil sciri potest de rebus hujus 
mundi sine geometrica potestate, ut prius probatum est.... Nihil est nobis ad plenum intelli- 
gibile, nisi figuraliter ante oculos nostros disponatur; et ideo in Scriptura Dei tota rerum 
sapientia figurationibus geometricis certificanda continetur et longe melius quam ipsa 
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In the normal course of examining the world around us, Bacon explains 
many times, we have just such mental images—the species mentioned 
earlier—that we have received through a process of radiation and repro- 
duction from objects of their substance and accidents. This process Bacon 
terms the “multiplication of species” or forces. All objects in the universe 
multiply their species, as Irene Rosier-Catach and I (and other scholars) 
have detailed elsewhere. '° 


Now, how do we understand the words of the Bible? If we read it, we 
receive the species of the dark ink and of the white surface on which they 
are written. If we hear the Bible read aloud, we receive the species of the 
sounds of the words. So how do we acquire a mental image of what these 
sounds or marks signify when we do not already have mental representa- 
tions to which they conform and for which we already know the signifi- 
cates? Here, Bacon thinks, the artist, using the sciences of geometry and 
optics (perspectiva) has a role to play. As he wrote elsewhere: 


Now I wish to impart the fifth [way in which it is necessary to use 
mathematics], which concerns geometrically depicted figures (figura- 
tiones), both bodily [i.e., sculpted] and on surfaces [i.e.. painted], ac- 
cording to lines, angles and figures. For it is impossible that the spiri- 
tual sense [of Scripture] be known without already knowing the literal 
sense; but the literal sense cannot be known unless a person knows 
what things the terms [of the biblical passage] signify, and what the 
properties of these signified things are.... Therefore, because the 
works of [human] artifice, such as Noah’s ark, the tabernacle with its 
lamps and all, the temple of Solomon... and countless other such 
works are set out in Scripture, it is not possible for the literal sense of 
these to be known unless a person has their figures depicted or even 
made bodily [present] to the senses. 


This, Bacon continues, is why the early Church fathers promoted im- 
ages and statues “to make the literal sense and, consequently, the spiritual 
sense, plain to our eyes." 


philosophia possit exprimere." 

16 RosiER-CATACH, La parole comme acte, 207-31; TACHAU, Vision and Certitude, 1- 
26; D.C. LINDBERG, Roger Bacon’s Philosophy of Nature: A Critical Edition, with English 
Translation, Introduction, and Notes, of De multiplicatione specierum and De speculis 
comburentibus, Oxford 1983, xxxv-Ixxi; also IDEM, Theories of Vision from Al-Kindi to 
Kepler, Chicago 1976. 

17 My translation, from ROGERUS BACON, Opus maius pt.4, ed. BRIDGES, vol. 1, 210-11: 
“Nunc volo afferre quintam radicem, et est de figurationibus geometricis penes lineas, 
angulos, et figuras tam corporales quam superficiales. Impossibile enim est quod sensus 
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Moreover, it is not only the artist who needs a knowledge of optics to 
know what the literal senses of biblical passages are, for there are optical 
phenomena themselves at issue throughout the sacred Scriptures. In his 
Opus tertium, Bacon writes: 


I have shown in examples how necessary this science is for under- 
standing and expounding divine wisdom. For nothing is more multi- 
plied in the Scriptures than are those things that pertain to vision, 
light, colors, mirrors and the like; indeed, [Holy] Scripture is pregnant 
with these.'* 


Colors are perhaps the most complex of these optical phenomena to 
understand, and, for medieval theologians, nowhere was it more important 
to do so than when considering the rainbow, the natural sign of God’s 
promise to Noah that he will not again send a flood to destroy almost all 
of life.” Our own contemporaries are still far from being able to agree 
upon an understanding of color that satisfies philosophers, physicists and 
anthropologists; there is not yet consensus upon the nature of color, for 
instance, nor do all cultures agree on the number, meaning and distinction 
among hues. Although Bacon was presumably unaware of it, in his own 


spiritualis sciatur, nisi fuerit literalis scitus. Sed sensus literalis sciri non potest, nisi homo 
sciat significata terminorum et rerum significatarum proprietates.... Cum igitur opera arti- 
ficialia, ut arca Noae, et tabernaculum cum vasis suis et omnibus, atque templum Salo- 
monis et Ezechielis et Esdrae et hujusmodi alia pene innumerabilia ponantur in Scriptura, 
non est possibile ut literalis sensus sciatur, nisi homo ad sensum habeat haec opera depicta, 
sed magis figurata corporaliter; et sic sancti et sapientes antiqui usi sunt picturis et figura- 
tionibus variis, ut veritas literalis ad oculum pateret, et per consequens spiritualis..." Ba- 
con repeats this passage, with some changes of wording, in Opus tertium c.58, ed. 
BREWER, 226. 

18 ROGERUS BACON, Opus tertium c.8, ed. A.G. LITTLE, in Part of the Opus Tertium of 
Roger Bacon including a fragment now printed for the first time, Aberdeen 1912, 40: “Sed 
postquam comparavi potestatem istius scientie prout necessaria est ad sapientiam philoso- 
phie absolute, tunc comparavi eam ad sapientiam divinam absolute et relate, et ostendi in 
exemplis quomodo necessaria est sapientie divine intelligende et exponende. Nam nihil 
plus multiplicatur in Scriptura sicut ea que pertinent ad visionem, et lucem, et colores, et 
specula, et huiusmodi; Scriptura enim pregnans est his." ROGERUS BACON, Perspectiva 
(i.e., Opus maius pt.5), pt.3 dist.3 c.1, in Roger Bacon and the Origins of Perspectiva in 
the Middle Ages: A Critical Edition and English Translation of Bacon's Perspectiva with 
Introduction and Notes, ed. D.C. LINDBERG, Oxford 1996, 322: *Nam in scriptura Dei, 
nichil tantum multiplicatur sicut ea que pertinent ad oculum et visionem, ut manifestum est 
perlegenti; et ideo nichil magis necessarium est sensui litterali et spirituali sicut huius sci- 
entie certitudo." 

I? See BACON, Opus maius pt.2 c.8, ed. BRIDGES, vol. 1, 44; Opus maius pt.4, ed. 
BRIDGES, vol. 1, 213. 
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era there was no distinction in Arabic vocabulary between what an Eng- 
lish-speaker today would label “purple” and “blue.””° Indeed, even among 
present-day English-speakers, what artists are likely to call “purple” histo- 
rians of optics will often call “violet” —thinking of the ultraviolet end of 
the spectrum—although Isaac Newton, who gave us the physicists’ vo- 
cabulary for color wrote of it both as “purple” and as “violet.””! So we 
should not be surprised that the names, number and nature of color were 
significant questions for Bacon and other thirteenth-century theologians 
when they thought scientifically about the rainbow.” 


While historians of science have established that Robert Grosseteste 
and Roger Bacon began the process of working out the mathematics and 
physics of how the rainbow is produced,” this was not, I think, the only 


20 | am indebted to Jonathan Bloom for this observation. There appear to have been few 
references in classical Arabic writings to purple/violet (although one term, firfir, derives 
from the Greek porphyra). Moreover, as in classical Greek and Japanese, at least some 
hues that English-speakers would classify as blue would have been referred to as green, or 
akhdar, is evidenced by a term for ‘sky’, al-khadra’. See A. MORABIA, “Recherches sur 
quelques noms de couleur en arabe classique", in Studia Islamica 21 (1964), 61-99; sum- 
marized in his article “Lawn [color]”, Encyclopaedia of Islam, new ed., 5, 698-707. 

?! See, for example, ISAAC NEWTON, Lectiones Opticae, lect.3 $828, in The Optical Pa- 
pers of Isaac Newton 1: The Optical Lectures 1670-72, ed. A.E. SHAPIRO, Cambridge 
1984, 86: "radii... maxime omnium refringuntur, colores efficiunt purpureos sive viola- 
ceos”; also Optica, pt.2 lect.1, 436-8; lect.2 prop. 1, 440, 450 817. See also J.A. LOHNE, 
"[saac Newton: The Rise of a Scientist, 1661-1671", in Notes and Records of the Royal 
Society of London 20 (1965), 125-39, at 132, 136; R.S. WESTFALL, *The Development of 
Newton's Theory of Color”, in /sis 53 (1962), 339-58. Newton's usual Latin names for the 
other colors of the spectrum were: rubor/rubeus (red), flavus (yellow), viridis (green), 
caeruleus (blue). 

2? On the wider importance of the thirteenth-century development of the first linear color 
scales, and efforts to understand color, for artists, alchemists and the culture more gener- 
ally, see M. PASTOUREAU, “La couleur et l'historien", in Pigments et colorants de 
l'Antiquité et du Moyen Áge, Paris 1990, 21-40; J. GAGE, Colour and Meaning: Art, Sci- 
ence, and Symbolism, Berkeley 1999, esp. 90-97; on color in music, see C. MEYER, “Mu- 
sica est indita nobis naturaliter. Musique spéculative et philosophie de la nature", in Ar- 
chives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Áge 72 (2005), 277-321, at 287-92. I 
was alerted to the interest of Roger Bacon's discussions of color by C. PARKHURST, 
“Roger Bacon on Color: Sources, Theories, and Influence", in The Verbal and the Visual: 
Essays in Honor of William Sebastian Heckscher, ed. K.-L. SELIG and E. SEARS, New 
York 1990, 151-201. 

23 See C.B. BOYER, “Grosseteste on the Rainbow”, in Osiris 11 (1954), 247-58; W.A. 
WALLACE, The Scientific Methodology of Theodoric of Freiberg (Studia Friburgensia n.s. 
26), Fribourg 1959, esp. 151-53, 163-226; D.C. LINDBERG, “Roger Bacon’s Theory of the 
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issue that thirteenth-century scholars themselves saw as central. For them, 
it was also puzzling to figure out how many colors are visible in the rain- 
bow and what the role of those colors is among all colors that may exist. 
For a scientific understanding of the rainbow, Roger Bacon had turned by 
the late 1230s or early 1240s to the most recently translated works of Ar- 
istotle, whose writing on vision and the visible was bound to provoke 
theorizing about color. For Aristotle, after all, although light is required 
for colored bodies to be seen, what the eye most directly registers as visi- 
ble is actually color, not light per se.” Not surprisingly, therefore, Aris- 
totle’s works included several discussions of color, and a medieval reader 
of his treatments of color in Latin translation quickly faced two problems. 
First, Aristotle made mutually inconsistent assertions about the number of 
distinct colors, about which are “irreducible”—or, in modern terminology, 
“primary”—and which are in the rainbow. Second, as Bacon pointed out, 
it was not clear precisely which hues Aristotle designated with his names 
for colors, nor, therefore, which Latin color-names were precisely syn- 
onymous with the Greek names that he had employed.” In other words, 


Rainbow: Progress or Regress?” in Jsis 57 (1966), 235-48; B.S. EASTWOOD, “Medieval 
Empiricism: the Case of Grosseteste’s Optics”, in Speculum 43 (1968), 306-21. 

aA ARISTOTELES, De sensu et sensato 3; ARISTOTELES, De anima II c.7, esp. 418a26- 
418b4. 

?5 BACON himself pointed this out, /n Aristotelis De sensu et sensato c. 16, in Opera 
hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi 16 fascicules, ed. R. STEELE and F. DELORME, Oxford 
1905-1940, fasc. 14, 71: “Et licet sint quinque medii, ut tactum est, tamen nominare eos et 
assignare respectu mediorum quinque generationis eorum, vel est homini impossibile vel 
valde difficile. De nominibus tamen secundum Aristotelem videtur quod erunt hujusmodi 
glaucus, puniceus, rubeus, purpureus, viridis.... Set per *kianos' quem ponit in littera, intel- 
ligitur in latinum color purpureus... per ‘alburgon’ quod ponit in littera et per ‘karapon’ 
quem nominat Commentator secundo De anima et medici similiter, possunt alii duo intel- 
ligi, ut per ‘alburgon’ rubeum, quoniam ‘karapon’ videtur intellegi glaucus magis secun- 
dum quod medici dicunt quod ‘karapos’ est color qualis est in vellere cameli.... Set non est 
vis de istis nominibus grecis, quoniam ignoratur eorum expositio; teneamus ergo latina 
nomina ut posita sunt, et ratio dictorum patet..." Bacon's reference to the relationship 
between the Greek color term yAavkóg and much rarer xaponés is interesting at several 
levels, and reveals that his concern regarding translation was well-founded. What hue(s) 
xaponóc designated in ancient Greek remains controversial, but evidence suggests that, for 
Aristotle and Galen, at least, it named amber, tawny or yellow. Theophilus’ De urinis does 
indeed describe the camel's skin as xaponóg in color, as Bacon attributes to “physicians”. 
Yet, for xaponóg and yAavkóc to have become nearly synonymous, as Bacon indicates, 
and for him to use the Latin g/aucitas to translate EavOdv, the denotation of yAavkóc must, 
by his time, no longer have been that of Aristotle, Galen and Hippocratic authors, who 
used it when referring to shades of blue or grey-blue. See P.G. MAXWELL-STUART, Studies 
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had the translators of Aristotle signified by their choice of any Latin 
color-name the same substance or accidents as he had signified in 
Greek?" 


The Latin terminology that a translator could use derived from such 
sources as Pliny's Encyclopedia and the treatises that medieval artisans 
used to make or compound the pigments that they used in painting. But 
Pliny's division of colors was not Aristotle's, the pigment sources had 
changed over the centuries since Pliny wrote, and artisans had modified 
the recipes passed down in treatises and by masters to their apprentices.” 
Thus, neither Roger Bacon nor his contemporaries could be sure that a 
classical Latin color-name designated in their own time the color that it 
had signified in antiquity. Anyone consulting the best modern English 
translations will find, not so incidentally, that the problem persists to the 
present day. ?* 


When readers in the medieval Latin West began to read what Aristotle 
had to say about color, two passages particularly interested them. The first 
of these, in De sensu et sensato (On sensation), set out a photometric 


in Greek Colour Terminology (Mnemosyne. Bibliotheka Classica Batava supplementum 
65, 67), 2 vols., Leiden 1981: vol. 1 yAauxds, vol. 2, xaponóc, esp. 12-13, 72-73. 

?6 Other readers of Aristotle in Bacon’s time were indeed confused at times regarding 
the correct translation, as exemplified by ALBERTUS MAGNUS’ mistranslation of Greek tó 
'aAovpyóv as yellow (Lat. citrinum) in his commentary on De sensu: In De sensu et sen- 
sato 2.7 (ca. 1258), in Beati ALBERTI MAGNI Ratisbonensis Episcopi, Ordinis Praedicato- 
rum Opera omnia 9, ed. A. BORGNET, Paris 1890, 60. 


°7 For sources and dimensions of thirteenth-century treatments of color, see L. 
THORNDIKE, “Medieval Texts on Colours", in Ambix 7 (1959), 1-24, at 7-16; M.F. 
EDGERTON, “A Mediaeval Tractatus de coloribus Together with a Contribution to the 
Study of the Color-Vocabulary of Latin", in Mediaeval Studies 25 (1963), 174-208; S. 
FAYET, “Le Regard Scientifique sur les couleurs à travers quelques encyclopédistes latins 
du XIIe siècle”, in Bibliothèque de l'École des Chartes 150 (1992), 51-70; B. GUINEAU et 
J. VEZIN, “Recettes et couleurs de l'antiquité et du moyen âge: étude d'un extrait du livre 
III d'Héraclius De coloribus et artibus romanorum d'aprés trois manuscrits", in Compren- 
dre et maîtriser, 227-54; M. CLARKE, The Art of All Colours: Mediaeval Recipe Books for 
Painters and Illuminators, London 2001. 


?* Thus, for example, consulting three authoritative English translations of Aristotle's 
discussions, one can find completely different choices of color names for to xanthon, to 
phoinikoun, and to halourgon. E.W. WEBSTER, in Complete Works of Aristotle, the Revised 
Oxford Edition, ed. J. BARNES, Princeton 1984, 600, translates the colors of Meteorologica 
3.2 as red, green, purple and orange; H.D.P. LEE (Loeb Classical Library 397), Cambridge, 
MA 1952, 243, writes red, green, blue and yellow; J.I. BEARE, in BARNES, Aristotle, 702, 
proposes violet for (sea)-purple in On Sensation. 
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color scale starting from “black” (tó uéAav), defined as complete dark- 
ness, and reaching “white” (tó Aeukóv) or complete clarity. Between 
these two extremes, Aristotle had named six hues according to the ratio of 
black to white (or darkness to clarity) that each contained. The list of 
these colors is as follows: tó paiôv (grey), tó kvavóvv (deep blue), tó 
npéoivov (leek green), tó dAoupydv (purple or violet), tó œpoivikoüv 
(crimson), and tó EavOdv (yellow). Of these six colors, the four most cen- 
tral, namely, deep blue, leek-green, purple and crimson, Aristotle de- 
clared, are “irreducible”. Here, however, interpreters would face a seem- 
ing discrepancy between his assertion that there are seven colors and a 
scale that, including the extremes, contains eight. Aristotle’s own sugges- 
tion was that either grey (tó @atdv) should be classified as a sub-species 
of black, or else yellow (tó Eav@dv) as a subspecies of white. Having 
recognized the difficulty himself, Aristotle did not resolve it, not, at least, 
in the De sensu. 


The second pivotal passage for Bacon and subsequent readers compli- 
cated matters further. At Meteorology 3.2, when discussing the rainbow, 
Aristotle offered a list not of four “irreducible” colors as before, but a list 
of only three, remarking that “almost the only colors which painters can- 
not manufacture... by mixing [ie. primary colors] are crimson (tó 
œoivixoüv), leek-green (tó mpdoivov), and purple (tó áAoupyóv)".?! So 
Aristotle has given us a definition of what makes these three colors pri- 
mary: those colors are primary that cannot be manufactured by painters 
(from other colors), a definition we still employ for pigments. More im- 
portant for Roger Bacon’s interests, these three primary colors are, Aris- 
totle asserts, the very hues actually present in the rainbow and similar 
phenomena. Nevertheless, Aristotle remarks, yellow (tó EavOdv), “is of- 
ten seen between crimson and green." 


Various thirteenth-century scholars, including Grosseteste and Bacon, 
as well as the Franciscan encyclopedist, Bartholomaeus Anglicus, and the 


? Bacon notes Aristotle’s use of the term “white” (albedo) to designate complete clar- 
ity; see ROGERUS BACON, Jn De sensu c.16, ed. STEELE and DELORME, 66.14-24. 

30 ARISTOTELES, De sensu et sensato 4 (442a19-29); English translation according to 
Liddell & Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon, rev. H.S. JONES and R. MCKENZIE, Oxford 1996. 
M. PLATNAUER, “Greek Colour-Perception”, in The Classical Quarterly 15 (1921), 153- 
62, remains helpful. 

3! ARISTOTELES, Meteorologica 3.2 (371b34-372a1 1; 374b3-35). 

32 ARISTOTELES, Meteorologica 3.5 (375a1-11). 
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Dominicans, Vincent of Beauvais, Albert the Great and Theodoric of 
Freiberg, attempted to make sense of Aristotelian color theory, to recon- 
cile with it other ancient authorities, and to arrive at a correct color scale 
(see the Table, below). The different number and sequences of colors that 
they proposed in turn make evident a significant silence in Aristotle’s re- 
marks about color. For him, red was evidently not a distinct color, and the 
hue that was closest to red—t6 poivikoüv, the color of the crimson- 
purple dye that made Phoenicians wealthy in the ancient world—was, on 
his scale, the second color away from pure white or clarity, while four 
colors were located between it and black or darkness.” By contrast, not 
only for Roger Bacon but also Bartholomaeus Anglicus, Vincent of Beau- 
vais, Albert the Great and Theodoric of Freiberg, colors ranged not just 
between the two contraries, white/clear and black/dark, but rather related 
to three hues: white, red and black.** These authors may not have intended 
to designate specifically the same “red,” for they gave it different Latin 
names (notably rubedo, or ruby-red, and vinosus, or wine-red).? ^ More- 
over, from remarks made by Roger Bacon, it is apparent that the Latin 
term that descended from the Greek tó poivikoüv, namely puniceus, had 
come by the thirteenth century to designate the color “orange” rather than 
a crimson-purple.*° 


33 See M.C. ASTOUR, “The Origin of the Terms ‘Canaan’, ‘Phoenician’, and *Purple"", 
in Journal of Near Eastern Studies 24 (1965), 346-50, at 348-49; PLATNAUER, “Greek 
Colour-Perception”, 158 (although his reference to Aristotle’s usage is to the De coloribus 
now generally attributed to Theophrastes). 

34 PARKHURST, “Roger Bacon on Color”, 163-64; FAYET, “Regard Scientifique”, 51, 59- 
62, 64-65; M. SALVAT, “Le traité des couleurs de Barthelemi l'Anglais (XIII° s.)", in Les 
Couleurs au Moyen Age, Aix-en-Provence 1988, 359-85; Juris LIDAKA, “Bartholomaeus 
Anglicus in the Thirteenth Century”, in Pre-modern Encyclopedic Texts. Proceedings of 
the second COMERS Congress, Groningen, 1-4 July 1996, ed. P. BINKLEY (Studies in 
Intellectual History 79), Leiden 1997, 393-406; WALLACE, Theodoric of Freiberg, 166-67. 
For ALBERTUS MAGNUS, see his Jn De sensu et sensato 2.7, ed. BORGNET, 60, and his Jn 
libros Meteororum 4.7, ed. BORGNET, vol. 4, 674. 


35 Bacon may have chosen the term vinosus to capture what he saw as synonyms in Ar- 
istotle; thus, ROGERUS BACON, Jn De sensu c.16, ed. STEELE and DELORME, 74: “quod 
tamen dicit Aristoteles in tertio Metheororum quod color vinosus yridis, qui et purpureus 
dicitur, quoniam in primo [libro Metheororum c. 5, 342a34-342a36, 342b15-20] vult eos 
esse eundem colorem, qui aliquando in nocte apparent in aere, ut dicit ibi....” (my emen- 
dation). 

?6 In listing the primary and intermediate colors (which he has just described) along a 
spectrum from white to red to black, BACON lists puniceus between the yellows and red; 
see In De sensu c.16, ed. STEELE and DELORME, 77: “Si vero accipiantur, tam illi qui dice- 
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That the spectrum would range from white to red and then from red to 
black has seemed perplexing to the few scholars who have studied medie- 
val color theory (although we include red among our primary colors, and 
contemporary physics designates one end of the visible spectrum as infra- 
red). So we may ask, since red was not so important to Aristotle as it be- 
came for our early-thirteenth-century authors, how did they arrive at their 
view of its centrality to the spectrum? 


Pliny may have been a source for this view.” Yet it seems clear from 
Bacon’s remarks that he was basing it on newly available treatises of 
theoretical alchemy and what he called “practical alchemy”.** Perhaps he 
learned his practical alchemy in the district where the shops of apothecarii 
attracted, among other clients, artists needing pigments. At any rate, we 
know from what Bacon says that he did become familiar with some of the 
“practical” books that contained the directions for producing the red pig- 
ment Cinnabar from the alchemical extremes, Mercury and Sulphur.? 
The “recipes” in such books require the practitioner to recognize the suc- 
cessive phases of combustion and smelting, changes that, proceeding from 
cold to hot, are revealed by transitions from black, to red, and white (and 


bantur gradus diversi in una specie, quam illi qui proprie sunt medii, poterunt hoc modo 
ordinari — flavus sive lividus, albus, candidus, glaucus, caeruleus [“ut in cera,” 76], pal- 
lidus, citrinus [^ut in pomis citrinis," 76], puniceus, rufus [“ut in auro," 76], croceus, 
rubeus, rubicundus [“ut flamma ignis,” 76], purpureus, viridis, venetius, lividus, lazulus, 
fuscus, niger; vel si lazulus sit color azuri, tunc debet poni inter viridem et venetium.” See 
more explicitly BARTHOLOMAEUS ANGLICUS, whose De proprietatibus rerum was com- 
posed within a few years of Bacon’s Jn de sensu, ed. SALVAT, “Couleurs de Barthelemi", 
378: “La couleur punicee est entre jaune et rouge... sicomme il appert en la couleur des 
pommes de Orange....” On Bacon’s reference to caeruleus as a light yellow derived from 
wax (rather than a blue from azurite), see J. GAGE, “A Locus Classicus of Colour Theory: 
The Fortunes of Apelles”, in Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 44 (1981), 
1-26, at 19 n. 92. 
37 But see GAGE, “Fortunes of Apelles”, 18. 


38 See W.R. NEWMAN, “An Overview of Roger Bacon’s Alchemy”, in Roger Bacon and 
the Sciences, ed. HACKETT, 317-36. For a summary of the arrival of alchemical texts in 
Latin, see C. CRISCIANI and M. PEREIRA, L'Arte del Sole e della Luna, Spoleto 1996, 3-21. 


?? R J. GETTENS, R.L. FELLER and W.T. CHASE, “Vermilion and Cinnabar”, in Studies in 
Conservation 17 (1972), 45-69. On Mercury (as lunar sign) and Sulphur (as solar sign) as 
the alchemical extremes, see most recently CLARKE, Art of All Colours, 38-39; R. 
HALLEUX, Les Textes alchimiques (Typologie des sources du moyen âge occidental 32), 
Turnhout 1979, 81; B. OBRIST, “Alchemie und Medizin im 13. Jahrhundert”, in Archives 
internationales d'histoire des sciences 43 (1993), 209-46; CRISCIANI and PEREIRA, L'Arte 
del Sole e della Luna, 61 (and title). 
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back again).*° 


We have already noted the importance that Bacon assigns to the study 
of language, to geometry and to perspectiva for reaching the literal and 
thus spiritual sense of Holy Scripture. This (among other purposes) justi- 
fies placing them at the core of the new curriculum that Bacon urged in 
the writings of the last three decades of his life. He accorded similarly 
central curricular value to alchemy. Thus Bacon, who stressed the utility 
of practical alchemy for teaching “how to make noble metals and color 
[pigments],” recognized that in this science the knowledge of the artisan 
who used colors and the university scholar who investigated them could 
meet. 


I would like to mention a few final points about the interpretation and 
revision of Aristotle’s color scales in the accounts of Bartholomaeus An- 
glicus and Roger Bacon. When the Franciscan encyclopedist, Bartholo- 
maeus Anglicus, revised his Parisian teaching of the 1230s in his On the 
Properties of Things, he began (like Bacon) with a three-value color scale, 
locating ruby red (rubeus) midway between white and black. Between 
white and red, Bartholomaeus named pale yellow (pallidus) and saffron 
(croceus) colors; between red and black, he placed purple (purpureus) and 
green (viridis). He thereby eliminated Aristotle’s blue and grey from the scale. 


Bacon similarly distinguished two colors—yellow (glaucus) and or- 
ange (puniceus)—at the bright end of the spectrum, and dropped two— 
blue and grey—that Aristotle had proposed near its dark end. Although 


^) As, for instance, in the thirteenth-century treatise De coloribus, by one URSO, in L. 
THORNDIKE, "Some Medieval Texts on Colours", in Ambix: The Journal of the Society for 
the Study of Alchemy and Early Chemistry 7 (1959), 1-24, at 8; also HALLEUX, Les Textes 
alchimiques, 81, on the progression of alchemical processes from white through black to 
red; GAGE, Colour and Meaning, 69. Indeed, Aristotle's theory was similarly dependent on 
understanding colors as composed of elements, hence with varying proportions of hot and 
cold, wet and dry; see CRISCIANI and PEREIRA, Z'Arte del Sole e della Luna, 10-11. 

^! In his Opus tertium c.12, ed. BREWER, 39-41, BACON explained the connection to al- 
chemy thus: “Sed alia est scientia, quae est de rerum generatione ex elementis et de omni- 
bus rebus inanimatis, ut... de auro et caeteris metallis; de sulphuribus, et salibus, et atra- 
mentis; de azurio, et minio, et caeteris coloribus... Et haec scientia est alkimia specula- 
tiva.... Est autem alkimia operativa et practica, quae docet facere metalla nobilia, et colores 
et alia multa melius et copiosius per artificium quam per naturam fiant.... Haec igitur sci- 
entia duplex alkimiae ignoratur ab omnibus fere, nam licet multi per mundum laborent ut 
faciant metalla et colores... tamen paucissimi sciunt veraciter facere colores et utiliter... 
(my punctuation)" See also W.R. NEWMAN, “An Overview of Roger Bacon's Alchemy", 
318. 
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Bartholomaeus and Bacon settled on different names (and presumably, 
therefore, somewhat different hues) for the colors that they located be- 
tween white and red (rubedo), they nevertheless agreed in designating 
seven colors, the number that Aristotle had asserted but not provided. Yet 
given Bacon’s emphasis on the value for theologians of an understanding 
of optics, it is particularly striking that in arriving at seven primary colors 
both he and Bartholomaeus eliminated any shade of blue from the scale of 
primaries. As this is one color that we know had major and varied theo- 
logical significance," we must wonder how thoroughly Roger Bacon had 
thought through the implications of his own theorizing for his claims for 
the utility of the science as an adjunct of theological understanding. 


University of lowa 


42 See M. PASTOUREAU, Bleu: Histoire d'une couleur, Paris 2000. This omission seemed 


surprising already to SALVAT, “Couleurs de Barthelemi", 366; see discussion in GAGE, 
“Fortunes of Apelles", 18. 
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Table: Color Scales (colors of the rainbow are underlined) 


Aristotle, Aristotle, Bartholomaeus Anglicus, | Albertus Magnus, 
De sensu Meterologica De proprietatibus rerum | Liber de sensu et sensato 
White: Tò Aeukóv; Albedo Albus Albus. Subspecies: 
Lividus pallidus; 
Flavum (=sub-album) 
Yellow: TO EavOdv To Xanthon Pallidus (pale yellow) Unnamed 
Saffron: Croceus 
Crimson/ Tò poivikoûv; Puni- | To Rubeus (ruby-red) Puniceus (or orange, 
Purple-red: | ceus, Rubeus Phoinikoun as in Roger Bacon?) 


Sea-purple | Tò &Aovpyóv; Halur- | To Halourgon | Purpureus (purple, violet) | Halourgos or Citrinus, 
(or Violet): | gus, Purpureus “which we call lemon- 
yellow” (“quem nos cit- 
rinus dicimus") 


Leek-green: | Td mpéotvov; Viride | Tò Prasinon Viridis (green) Viridis (green) 


Dark-blue: | Tò kvavouv; Cya- Unnamed 
nus, Caeruleus 


Grey: Tò qaióv; Glaucos 
Black: Tò uéAav; Nigredo Niger Niger 
Albertus Magnus, | Rogerus Bacon, Rogerus Bacon, Theodoricus Teuto- 
Meteora Liber de sensu et sensato! Opus maius nicus de Vriburg, 
De iride 
White: Albedo Albedo Albedo 
Yellow: Citrinitas (lemon- | Glaucitas (evidently Glaucitas. Subspecies: | Glaucus (grey?) 
yellow) not grey) Ceruleus, Citrinus 
Puniceus (orange. Yellow: Citrinus or 
Note: Latin name no Cerulaeus 
longer means crimson) (xanthos) 
Crimson/ Vinosus (wine-red,| Rubedo (ruby-red; Rubedo Rubeus (ruby-red) 
Purple-red: | “also called rubi- alburgon, Bacon says) 
cundus or rubeus” 
Sea-purple Purpureus (purple; kia- Halurgus 
(or Violet): nos, Bacon says) 
Leek-green: | Viriditas (green) Viriditas (green) Viriditas Viriditas (green) 
Dark-blue: | Caeruleus (deep Lazulius 
blue) 
Black: Nigredo Nigredo. Subspecies: Nigredo 
Lazulius 


LOGIC AND GRAMMAR IN BOETHIUS: 
A LOGICAL ANALYSIS OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH 


TAKI SUTO 


There is no doubt that Boethius judges Aristotle’s Peri hermeneias and his 
own commentaries on the text to be works of logic. In chapter 1 (16a8-9) 
of Peri hermeneias, Aristotle famously reserves some matters for his work 
on the soul, considering them beyond the scope of the subject in discus- 
sion. In commenting on this reservation, Boethius claims that “it is one 
thing to dispute principally on thoughts (intellectus) of the soul, but an- 
other to take them for disputation so far as they can pertain to logical 
knowledge,"' thus holding the topic in discussion as that of logic. 


On the other hand, Boethius’ discussions in the commentaries rely 
heavily upon the noun (nomen) and the verb (verbum), which we usually 
take as grammatical distinctions. In taking this direction, Boethius is cer- 
tainly faithful to Aristotle, who defines them in his work, but he may be 
subject to the same criticism that John Ackrill made of Aristotle: 


It may disturb us to find Aristotle saying that a statement consists of a 
name and a verb, because this terminology suggests a confusion of 
logical with grammatical analysis. But this is not a confusion im- 
ported by the translation; logic and grammar are, in fact, not clearly 
distinguished in Aristotle’s discussion.” 


Ackrill recognizes that Aristotle is not interested in a purely grammatical 
classification, but he believes that the lack of a clear distinction between 
logical and grammatical analysis is the cause of the trouble in Aristotle’s 
logic.” 


Aristotle and Boethius lived in different eras and in different circum- 


! BOETHIUS, In Peri hermeneias, Prima editio, ed. C. MEISER in Anicii Manlii Severini 
Boetii Commentarii in librum Aristotelis TEPI EPMHNEIAS, Leipzig 1877, 41.11-14: “Et- 
enim aliud est principaliter de intellectibus animae disputare, aliud tantum sibi ad disputa- 
tionem sumere, quantum ad logicae possit pertinere peritiam." Hereafter /n PH I refers to 
the first commentary and /n PH II to the second commentary. 

? J.L. ACKRILL, Aristotle 's Categories and De Interpretatione, Oxford 1963, 118. 


? See ACKRILL, 118 and 120. Ackrill claims this because Aristotle does not count all 
cases of nouns as nouns; see ARISTOTELES, Peri Hermeneias (= PH) c.2 (16a32-16b5). 
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stances of learning. After Aristotle, considerable developments in gram- 
matical studies of language were made by the Stoics and by the Alexan- 
drians, especially Dionysius Thrax (ca. 170-90 BC) and Apollonius 
Dyscolus (2 AD). The development of Greek grammar was taken up by 
such Latin grammarians as Donatus and Priscian. Given the emergence of 
grammar as an independent discipline,’ Boethius could have been more 
cautious and more explicit than Aristotle in making a distinction between 
logic and grammar. Boethius’ writings, including the commentaries, show 
that he had knowledge of the grammatical studies of his predecessors. In 
his explanations, he uses some of the distinctions made by the Stoics and 
grammarians. For instance, as a sub-class of nouns, he introduces the dis- 
tinction between the ‘proper noun’ (nomen proprium) such as ‘Aristotle’ 
and ‘Boethius’ and the ‘common noun’ (nomen appellativum) such as 
‘man’ and ‘horse’. The distinction was first made by the Stoics? and then 
by grammarians.° He mentions monoptota,’ a technical term introduced 
by grammarians* for the noun that has one case-ending. 


Although using the terminology employed by grammarians, Boethius 
sometimes contrasts his view with theirs. He claims that grammarians re- 
gard garalus (which is a not a real Latin word) as a noun but that philoso- 
phers do not.’ He also claims that a grammarian counts eight parts of 
speech, i.e., noun, pronoun, verb, adverb, participle, conjunction, preposi- 
tion and interjection, but that a philosopher counts only two, namely noun 
and verb.'° Calling the holder of the view contrasted to that of a philoso- 


^ For a brief overview of the development, see M. FREDE, “The Origins of Traditional 
Grammar”, in Historical and Philosophical Dimensions of Logic, Methodology and Phi- 
losophy of Science, ed. R.E. BuTTS and J. HINTIKKA, Dordrecht-Boston, 1975, 51-79; R.H. 
ROBINS, Ancient & Medieval Grammatical Theory in Europe, London 1951, cc.1-2; R.H. 
ROBINS, A Short History of Linguistics, 4th ed., London-New York 1997, cc.2-3. For the 
detail of the development from Plato to Apollonius Dyscolus, see F. ILDEFONSE, La Nais- 
sance de la grammaire dans l'antiquité grecque, Paris 1997. 

> ‘A common noun or appellative noun’ (proségoria) is found in DIOGENIS LAERTII Vi- 
tae philosophorum (= DL) VII.[58], ed. H.S. LONG, Oxford 1964. 

$ DioNvsiI THRACIS Ars grammatica $11, ed. G. UHLIG (Grammatici Graeci I.1), Leipzig 
1883; APOLLONI DYSCOLI De constructione I $31, ed. G. UHLIG (Grammatici Graeci II.2), 
Leipzig 1910. 

7 BOETHIUS, Jn PH II, ed. MEISER, 15.7; De syllogismo categorico and Introductio ad 
syllogismos categoricos, in PL 64, 797A and 766B. 

* C.T. Lewis and C. SHORT, À Latin Dictionary, Oxford 1969, mentions the use of mo- 
noptota by Diomedes (fl. 375 AD), Martinus Capella (fl. 425 AD), and Priscian. 


2 BOETHIUS, Jn PH II, ed. MEISER, 32.17-22. 
? BOETHIUS, De syll. cat., in PL 64, 796C-D; Intro. syll. cat., in PL 64, 766A-B. 
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pher simply ‘a grammarian’ (grammaticus), Boethius never actually 
names any grammarians in his discussions. ? 


In this essay, by considering the question of how Boethius distin- 
guishes logic from grammar I will analyse the nature of Boethius’ investi- 
gation of logic in his commentaries." Specifically, I will look at his divi- 
sion of the parts of speech and his notion of conjunction. The result of the 
examination will show that Ackrill’s criticism of Aristotle does not apply 
to Boethius. 


KKK 


Boethius clearly contrasts his view with a grammarian’s on the divisions 
of parts of speech. In his /ntroduction to Categorical Syllogism, he says 
that “on any part of speech, a grammarian and a dialectician should argue 
differently, just as a mathematician and a physicist do not discuss the line 
or the surface in the same manner."'^ Boethius differs from grammarians 
not only in the number of the parts of speech, but also in his manner of 
seeing each part of speech. 


The notion of ‘parts of speech’ (partes orationis/merés logou), though 
they are not called such, can be traced back to Plato and Aristotle. A 


!! Note that a ‘grammarian’ was a scholar engaged in a study broader than grammar in 
the modern sense (including poetry especially); see QUINTILIANUS, Institutiones oratoriae 
Liv.1-2, in The Orator's Education, ed. and trans. D. RUSSELL, Cambridge 2001: “Primus 
in eo, qui scribendi legendique adeptus erit facultatem, grammatici est locus. Nec refert, de 
Graeco an de Latino loquar, quanquam Graecum esse priorem placet. Utrique eadem via 
est. Haec igitur professio, cum brevissime in duas partes dividatur, recte loquendi scien- 
tiam et poetarum enarrationem, plus habet in recessu quam fronte promittit." See also the 
appendices in R. KASTER, Guardians of Language: The Grammarian and Society in Late 
Antiquity, Berkeley 1988. 

? We can find the names of Aristarchus and Donatus in Boethius? writings (Aristarchus: 
BOETHIUS, /n Categorias Aristotelis, in PL 64, 171D, 182C, 189C, 260A; Donatus: In 
Cat., 257D). Boethius mentions their names as examples of a grammarian and says noth- 
ing about their grammatical theories. 


P There are only a few secondary writings on this topic: J.C. MAGEE, *Truth, Discourse 
and Mind in Boethius", Ph.D. dissertation, University of Toronto, 1986, c.2; S. EBBESEN, 
“Boethius on the Metaphysics of Words", in Boèce, ou La Chaîne des savoirs. Actes du 
Colloque international de la Fondation Singer-Polignac, présidée par Edouard BONNEFOUS, 
Paris, 8-12 juin 1999, ed. A. GALONNIER (Philosophes médiévaux 44), Louvain-la-Neuve 
2003, 257-75. 

14 BOETHIUS, Intro. syll. cat., in PL 64, 762C: “Aliter enim de qualibet orationis parte 
grammatico, aliter dialectico disserendum est, nec eodem modo lineam vel superficiem 
mathematicus ac physicus tractant.” 


'S PLATO's Sophist, 261E-262E and ARISTOTLE’s Peri hermeneias could support the 
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Stoic philosopher, Diogenes of Babylon, is reported to have proposed five 
parts of speech, namely proper noun, common noun, article, preposition 
and conjunction.'^ Greek grammarians listed eight parts of speech,'’ and 
Latin grammarians (at least after Palaemon'?) basically accepted the list 
except that they eliminated the article and added the interjection. 


We find the eight parts of speech in Boethius’ explanation in the sec- 
ond commentary: 


Here a certain question exists: why does he [Aristotle] promise to de- 
termine only the two, the noun and the verb, even though it seems that 
there are more parts of speech. We should say to this that Aristotle de- 
fined them in this work only insofar as they were needed for what he 
set out to treat. Aristotle treats simple declarative speech, namely the 
one that is composed only of verbs and nouns joined together. If any- 
one combines a noun and a verb, and says, for example, “Socrates 
walks," he has made a simple categorical speech. Declarative speech 
(as I mentioned above) is what has signification of falsity and truth in 
itself. In our saying "Socrates walks" it is necessary that either truth or 
falsity be contained. That is to say, if this is said when Socrates is 
walking, it is true, and if it is said when Socrates 1s not walking, it is 
false. Simple declarative speech, then, is formed only from verbs and 
nouns. Therefore it is unnecessary to ask why he [i.e., Aristotle] did 
not propose others that seem to be parts of speech, since he did not set 
out to divide up the elements of simply the whole of discourse, but 
only those of simple declarative speech. And yet we should say that 
there are two proper parts of speech, namely the noun and the verb. 


name and the verb as parts of speech. Chapter 20 of Aristotle's Poetics could propose ad- 
ditionally the article and the conjunction as parts of speech (/ogos), although Aristotle 
raises them as parts of locution (/exis). Boethius has accurate knowledge of chapter 20 of 
the Poetics (In PH II, 8.7-11), and he makes a clear distinction between speech (/ogos) and 
locution (lexis) translating the former "oratio" and the latter “locutio”. He defines locution 
(locutio) as articulated sounds. To be a locution, it does not matter whether the sounds are 
significant or not; see BOETHIUS, /n PH II, ed. MEISER, 5.3-22. 
'© DL VIL[58]. 


17 DIONYSIUS THRAX, Ars grammatica §11; APOLLONIUS DYSCOLUS, De constructione I 
§§13-29. 

18 QUINTILIANUS, Institutiones Liv.20, testifies that Palaemon claims for eight parts of 
speech: “Alii tamen ex idoneis dumtaxat auctoribus octo partes secuti sunt ut Aristarchus 
et aetate nostra Palaemon.” In De lingua latina VIII.44 and X.17, ed. and trans. R.G. KENT 
in On the Latin Language, Cambridge 1951, MARCUS VARRO gives four parts of speech 
i.e., “a part that has a case,” “a part that has a tense,” “a part that has neither of them” and 
“a part that has both of them.” 


P? DONATUS, Ars maior 372.24 sqq. and Ars minor 355.2 sqq., in L. HOLTZ, Donat et la 
tradition de l'enseignement grammatical : Études sur l'Art Donati et sa diffusion (IV-LX* 
siécle) et édition critique, Paris 1981. 
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For both of these signify by themselves, while conjunctions or prepo- 
sitions do not signify anything at all except when combined with oth- 
ers. Participles are akin to the verb in nature either because they come 
from the gerundive mode, or because they contain time by their own 
signification. But we should place interjections, pronouns and ad- 
verbs in the place of the noun, because they signify something definite 
where there is no signification of a passion or an action. If some of 
these cannot be inflected in cases, it does not prevent them [from be- 
ing taken as nouns]. For there are some nouns that are called monop- 
tota. 


Boethius begins with the question of why Aristotle mentions only the 
noun and the verb and does not mention other parts of speech. His first 
answer to the question is, in short, that the subject of Peri hermeneias 
does not require discussing others. The subject of this work is “simple 
declarative speech," i.e., speech that has a truth-value, composed of nouns 
and verbs. Hence, Aristotle does not have to discuss anything other than 
the noun and the verb.?' 


Boethius does not stop at this satisfactory answer but provides more 
explanations. He claims that only the noun and the verb are parts of 
speech properly speaking.” As for other parts of speech (which he cau- 


? BOETHIUS, /n PH II, ed. MEISER, 14.9-15.7: “Exsistit hic quaedam quaestio cur duo 
tantum nomen et verbum se determinare promittat, cum plures partes orationis esse vid- 
eantur. Quibus hoc dicendum est tantum Aristotelem hoc libro definisse, quantum illi ad id 
quod instituerat tractare suffecit. Tractat namque de simplici enuntiativa oratione, quae 
scilicet huiusmodi est, ut iunctis tantum verbis et nominibus conponatur. Si quis enim 
nomen iungat et verbum, ut dicat Socrates ambulat, simplicem fecit enuntiativam ora- 
tionem. Enuntiativa namque oratio est (ut supra memoravi) quae habet in se falsi verique 
designationem. Sed in hoc quod dicimus Socrates ambulat aut veritas necesse est continea- 
tur aut falsitas. Hoc enim si ambulante Socrate dicitur, verum est, si non ambulante, fal- 
sum. Perficitur ergo enuntiativa oratio simplex ex solis verbis atque nominibus. Quare 
superfluum est quaerere, cur alias quoque quae videntur orationis partes non proposuerit, 
qui non totius simpliciter orationis, sed tantum simplicis enuntiationis instituit elementa 
partiri. Quamquam duae propriae partes orationis esse dicendae sint, nomen scilicet atque 
verbum. Haec enim per sese utraque significant, coniunctiones autem vel praepositiones 
nihil omnino nisi cum aliis iunctae designant; participia verbo cognata sunt, vel quod a 
gerundivo modo veniant vel quod tempus propria significatione contineant; interiectiones 
vero atque pronomina nec non adverbia in nominis loco ponenda sunt, idcirco quod aliquid 
significant definitum, ubi nulla est vel passionis significatio vel actionis. Quod si casibus 
horum quaedam flecti non possunt, nihil inpedit. Sunt enim quaedam nomina quae monop- 
tota nominantur." 


?! A similar explanation is given by AMMONIUS, In Aristotelis De interpretatione Com- 
mentarius (— In PH), ed. A. BUSSE (Commentaria in Aristotelem graeca 4.5) Berlin 1895, 
11.1-7. 


2 The claim, which was probably popular among commentators, can be regarded as “the 
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tiously describes as “others that seem to be parts of speech"), his descrip- 
tion in the commentary is not as clear as in his monographs on logic,” but 
he claims that they are either placed outside the category of the parts of 
speech or are reduced to nouns or verbs. The conjunction and the preposi- 
tion are not parts of speech, but rather are the "supplements (supplementa) 
of speech." In On the Categorical Syllogism they are compared to the 
bridles (frena) and reins (/ora) of a chariot (quadriga), which bind its 
parts (horses) together to make the horses to move together as a unit. 
The participle is classified as a verb. The interjection, the pronoun and the 
adverb are classified as nouns. Among them, we should pay special atten- 
tion to the interjection. Boethius divides the interjection into two kinds in 
his Introduction to Categorical Syllogisms: one spoken by nature and the 
other spoken by convention.” He claims that only interjections spoken by 
convention are nouns, because a noun is a spoken sound established by 
convention." Other sounds spoken by nature, which grammarians may 
call ‘interjections,’”* are neither nouns nor verbs? (Boethius could say) 
nor even interjections properly speaking." 


Peripatetics’ view" of parts of speech; cf. G. NUCHELMANS, Theories of Propositions: 
Ancient and Medieval Conceptions of the Bearers of Truth and Falsity, Amsterdam 1973, 
96. APULEIUS MADAURENSIS introduces this view in his Peri hermeneias [a short treatise 
based upon some subjects discussed in Aristotle's PH] IV, ed. C. MORESCHINI, Stuttgart 
1991, 192.1-6. AMMONIUS, Jn PH, ed. BUSSE, 12.24-13.17 and PORPHYRY as presented in 
SIMPLICIUS, In Aristotelis Categorias Commentarius, ed. C. KALBFLEISCH (Commentaria 
in Aristotelem graeca 8), Berlin 1907, 10.23-25, also hold this view, but they differ from 
Boethius on what are not parts of speech. Apuleius excludes the adverb, pronoun, partici- 
ple and conjunction, while Ammonius excludes the conjunction, preposition, article and 
adverb from parts of speech. 

? BOETHIUS, Intro. syll. cat., in PL 64, 766A-C; IDEM, De syll. cat., in PL 64. 796D. 

# IDEM, De syll. cat., in PL 64, 796D. 


2 IDEM, De syll. cat, in PL 64, 796D. The comparison is found between preposi- 
tions/conjunctions and bridles/reins, between names/verbs and horses, and between speech 
and a chariot. 

?6 IDEM, Intro. syll. cat., in PL 64, 766B-C. 

27 Boethius follows Aristotle's definition of noun in Peri hermeneias c.2 (16219). 


45 According to DONATUS, Ars minor c.9, ed. HOLTZ, the interjection is “pars orationis 
significans mentis affectum voce incondita." 

? BOETHIUS, Intro. syll. cat., 766B-C. 

30 His ignorance of those ‘interjections’ in the commentary could indicate that Boethius 
did not take those sounds uttered by nature as interjections at the time that he wrote his 
commentary because they are noises rather than words, which are in the scope of gram- 
matical classifications. 
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In making the classification of the parts of speech, Boethius is looking 
at the signification of each word. Whether it signifies by itself and by 
convention is the criterion of the genuine part of speech. What it signifies 
by itself determines it to be a noun or a verb, and the crucial criterion is 
time in the content of signification. A verb always connotes time but a 
noun does not, as “I read" (lego), “I have read" (legi) and “I shall read” 
(legam) show the present, the past and the future.*' Boethius gives more 
specificity to the distinction between nouns and verbs, since, according to 
him, some nouns contain time in their significations, for instance, “today” 
(hodie) and “tomorrow” (cras).? He emphasizes the difference between 
‘signifying’ time, which holds of ‘nouns of time"? like “today” and “to- 
morrow”, and ‘co-signifying’ (consignificare) time, which pertains to 
verbs." With the word ‘co-signify’ in this context," he means that verbs 
signify principally actions (actiones) or passions (passiones) and, in addi- 
tion, time which is brought together with these actions and passions.* In 
short, verbs connote time and nouns do not. 


KKK 


In his /ntroduction to Categorical Syllogisms, Boethius concisely presents 
his viewpoint as that of a philosopher who focuses simply upon significa- 
tion, comparing it with the viewpoint of grammarians:*’ 


Grammarians, considering the shapes (figurae) of utterances, count 
eight parts of speech. But philosophers, whose every discussion about 
the noun and the verb consists in signification, have taught that there 
are only two parts of speech.” 


3! BOETHIUS, In PH II, ed. MEISER, 56.30-31. 
32 IDEM, In PH II, ed. MEISER, 57.1-5. 


33 IDEM, In PH IT, ed. MEISER. 57.4. DONATUS in Ars minor c.5 and Ars maior c.3 says 
that they are “adverbs of time.” Note that Boethius claims that adverbs are logically nouns. 

34 BOETHIUS, In PH II, ed. MEISER, 66.9-27; In PH II, 57.6-12. 

?5 Boethius constructed the Latin word consignificare on the model of the Greek word 
prossémainein invented by Aristotle. The lexical structure of the Greek word is pros (with 
the dative, meaning “in addition to”) + semainein (meaning “signify’’). 

36 BOETHIUS, In PH II, ed. MEISER, 66.9-16. 

37 Cf. MARTIANUS CAPELLA, De nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii IV, ed. J. WILLIS, Leip- 
zig 1983, 130.1-2 [388]: “Nomen est, quod rem significat et per casus flecti potest; verbum 
est, quod aliquid significat et per tempora flecti potest.” Despite the fact that Martianus 
made these definitions in the book on dialectic, his definitions do not focus only on signi- 
fication. 

38 BOETHIUS, Intro. syll. cat, in PL 64, 766A-B: “Grammatici enim considerantes 
vocum figuras, octo orationis partes annumerant. Philosophi vero, quorum omnis de 
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Boethius’ statement cannot be taken as an accurate description of what 
grammarians are doing. He says that grammarians divide parts of speech 
by considering “the shape” (figura)? of the voice; but grammarians con- 
sider signification as well as “the shape", i.e., a case-inflection." Hence, 
we should take the statement as Boethius’ belief about what grammarians 
should do rather than about what they were actually doing. 


Thus, it is no wonder that Boethius claims that monoptota is an issue 
for a grammarian." What distinguishes monoptota from other nouns is 
their shape, i.e., their lack of case-inflections. 


Moreover, it is easy to guess why Boethius claims that garalus is a 
noun for grammarians but not for philosophers. Because garalus has an 
ending like that of a masculine noun in the singular, nominative case in 
Latin (like dominus, a master) and in Latin only nouns terminate in -/us,” 
grammarians would regard it as a noun. Inasmuch as garalus does not 
signify anything, philosophers would not see it as a noun. Boethius ex- 
plains how garalus is not a noun in philosophy by comparing spoken 
words (nouns and verbs) with coins: 


Just as in order to be called a “coin” (nummus) being copper with 
some shape (figura) imprinted on it is not enough, but it must also be 
the value of something, in the same manner verbs and names are not 
merely utterances but are imposed for some signification of thoughts. 
[As for] the utterance that signifies nothing such as garalus, while 
grammarians contend it to be a noun, seeing the shape (figura) of the 
utterance, philosophy did not consider it as a noun unless it is im- 
posed to signify some concept of the mind in such a manner that it can 
signify some thing outside. For a noun will be necessarily a noun 
(name) of something. But if some utterance signifies nothing, it is not 
the noun (name) of anything. And if it belongs to nothing, it will not 
even be called a noun (name). Therefore, such an utterance, i.e. a sig- 
nificative (utterance), is called not only ‘an utterance' but also ‘a 
verb’ or ‘a noun’, just as a coin is called not only “copper” (aes) but 


nomine verboque tractatus in significatione est constituta [should be constitutus], duas 
tantum orationis partes esse docuerunt." 

?? The expression ‘shape’ is found in the commentary tradition as a Greek word skhéma; 
see, e.g., SIMPLICIUS, /n Cat., ed. KALBFLEISCH (CAG 8), 312.25, 336.5, 396.6. 

i See, for instance, DONATUS’ definitions of noun and verb in Ars minor c.2 and c.4, ed. 
HOLTZ: “Pars orationis cum casu corpus aut rem proprie communiterue significans"; “Pars 
orationis cum tempore et persona sine casu aut agere aliquid aut pati aut neutrum signifi- 
cans." 

^! BOETHIUS, De syll. cat., in PL 64, 797A. 

? EBBESEN, “Boethius on the Metaphysics of Words”, 270. 
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also by its own name “coin” by which it differs from another (piece 
of) copper.” 


Coins and spoken words (nouns and verbs) are materially a sort of metal 
(e.g., copper) and a sort of vocal sound, namely an articulated one. Be- 
sides, they have shapes peculiar to them. The piece of metal has a particu- 
lar mintmark on it, and the articulated vocal sounds have a particular in- 
flection. Having proper shapes, however, is not enough for them to be a 
coin and a noun or a verb. Articulated vocal sounds having a noun-like 
(e.g., garalus) or a verb-like shape should not be considered (at least phi- 
losophically) as nouns or verbs, just as the piece of metal having a par- 
ticular mintmark on it is not yet a coin. Value and signification should be 
imposed on them. Once they find a noun-type of inflection in spoken 
sounds, grammarians see these sounds as a noun. Philosophers, however, 
never do so until the sounds gain some signification by imposition. 


KKK 


Hence, Boethius would say that the philosophers’ concern is with the sig- 
nification of words. To distinguish a logical noun from a grammatical 
noun and a logical verb from a logical noun, he says, we should see the 
content of signification of each word. But how could he treat logically 
‘supplements of speech’, i.e., prepositions and conjunctions, giving ac- 
counts of their signification? As for them, the content of signification of 
each word does not tell the difference between them since they signify 
nothing by themselves. Does he take them simply as grammatical dis- 
tinctions, which do nothing but bind expressions together? In his com- 
mentaries on Peri hermeneias Boethius discusses mainly nouns, verbs and 
the speech made out of them, but he shows remarkable interest in con- 
junctions. It is not surprising to see this interest within his logical works 
since some conjunction, e.g., ‘if? (si) is indispensable for hypothetical syl- 
logisms. In this case, it seems, the notion of ‘force’ (vis) is crucial for dis- 


? BoETHIUS, In PH II, ed. MEISER, 32.13-29: “Sicut nummus quoque non solum aes in- 
pressum quadam figura est, ut nummus vocetur, sed etiam ut alicuius rei sit pretium: 
eodem quoque modo verba et nomina non solum voces sunt, sed positae ad quandam intel- 
lectuum significationem. Vox enim quae nihil designat, ut est garalus, licet eam gram- 
matici figuram vocis intuentes nomen esse contendant, tamen eam nomen philosophia non 
putavit [Meiser corr. putabit], nisi sit posita ut designare animi aliquam conceptionem 
eoque modo rerum aliquid possit. Etenim nomen alicuius nomen esse necesse erit; sed si 
vox aliqua nihil designat, nullius nomen est; quare si nullius est, ne nomen quidem esse 
dicetur. Atque ideo huiusmodi vox id est significativa non vox tantum, sed verbum vocatur 
aut nomen, quemadmodum nummus non aes, sed proprio nomine nummus, quo ab alio 
aere discrepet, nuncupatur." 
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tinguishing a logical conjunction from a grammatical conjunction: 


(a) There is a single speech (wna oratio) composed of terms spoken 
continuously and showing one meaning (sententia) without a conjunc- 
tion, such as “[It is] a rational mortal animal perceptible of mind and 
discipline” (“animal rationale mortale mentis et disciplinae percepti- 
bile"). This composite speech consists of many terms but does not 
have any conjunction (for, the conjunction ‘and’ (ef) in the phrase 
“perceptible of mind and (ef) discipline" obtains no force (vis) in the 
whole proposition; for, it does not combine the proposition but adds 
the art of which the man seems to be susceptible), and it has one un- 
derlying meaning, that “It is a man."? 


Note that ‘propositions’ in Boethius’ mind are different from ‘proposi- 
tions’ in contemporary discussions of logic, i.e., non-physical entities that 
statements express. They are statements themselves that possess truth- 
values. Hereafter, I will use ‘propositions’ in this sense in explaining 
Boethius’ texts. In “[It is] a rational mortal animal perceptible of mind 
and discipline," Boethius once calls “and” (er) in the sentence “a con- 
junction” but he proposes the sentence as an example of composite 
speech? that Jacks a conjunction. This could suggest that he regards this 


“* Interestingly, DONATUS, Ars minor c.7, argues for the different kinds of power (potes- 
tas) of conjunctions: copulative, disjunctive, explicative, causal, rational. PRISCIANUS 
GRAMMATICUS, /nstitutiones grammaticae XVI, ed. M. HERTZ (Grammatici latini 2-3), 
Leipzig 1855-1859, 93.1-6, uses the word ‘force’ (vis) in his definition of conjunction, 
which is similar to Donatus': “Coniunctio est pars orationis indeclinabilis, coniunctiva 
aliarum partium orationis, quibus consignificat, vim vel ordinationem demonstrans: vim, 
quando simul esse res aliquas significat, ut ‘et pius et fortis fuit Aeneas’; ordinem, quando 
consequentiam aliquarum demonstrat rerum, ut ‘si ambulat, movetur’.” Force (vis) and 
power (potestas) would share the same Greek word dunamis in their origin. APOLLONIUS 
DyYSscoLus often uses the term ‘force’ (dunamis) in his explanation of the parts of speech, 
including conjunctions; see, e.g., De constructione III $124. 

5 BOETHIUS, In PH II, ed. MEISER, 108.28-109.9: “Est enim una oratio conposita ex ter- 
minis continuatim dictis et sine coniunctione unam sententiam monstrans, ut est animal 
rationale mortale mentis et disciplinae perceptibile. Haec enim oratio conposita quidem est 
ex multis terminis, sed coniunctionem non habet (nam quod dictum est mentis et discipli- 
nae perceptibile, haec coniunctio quae est et nullam in tota propositione vim optinet: neque 
enim coniungit propositionem, sed artem addit, cuius susceptibilis homo esse videatur) et 
habet unam sententiam subiectam, quod est homo." 

4 We should read the given example in such a way that the word ‘is’ (esf) is supple- 
mented since Boethius calls the example a ‘proposition.’ A proposition cannot be formed 
without a verb. 


“7 Composite speech is, to put it simply, speech that has more than one noun and one 
verb, but does not have to be composed from two sentences. Boethius’ distinction between 
simple and composite speech merits a more detailed discussion elsewhere. A sort of defini- 
tion of simple/composite speech is found in BOETHIUS, Jn PH IT, ed. MEISER, 107.12-22. 
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‘and’ (ef) as a grammatical conjunction but not as a logical one. As a rea- 
son for this, he says (i) that ‘and’ in the sentence does not have ‘force’ 
(vis) in the whole proposition, explaining it further (ii) that ‘and’ does not 
“combine the proposition.” We may guess what he means by (ii) not com- 
bining the proposition from his examples of composite speech having a 
conjunction which he presents after text (a): “both Jupiter and Apollo are 
gods” (“et Iuppiter et Apollo dii sunt") and “Apollo is a fortune-teller and 
Jupiter thunders” (“et Apollo vates est et Iuppiter tonat”). Both these 
examples, the former virtually (since the sentence virtually means the 
same as “Jupiter is a god, and Apollo is a god"^) and the latter explicitly, 
are made of two propositions by combination. To combine the proposition 
means to combine two propositions within into one proposition, and that 
is the reason why the conjunction “and” has ‘force’ in the proposition. 


But why does the conjunction combining two propositions gain 
‘force’ while the conjunction combining two phrases does not? They do 
not differ in respect of combining the expression together. What does 
‘force’ (vis) mean in this context? Boethius uses this term frequently in 
various semantic contexts." Its meaning in text (a) could be illuminated 
through interpretation of the following passage in which Boethius claims 
that ‘force’ (vis), to be exact, “the force of a proposition” (vis proposi- 
tionis), 1s in a conjunction: 

(b) For when I say “It is day” the whole force (vis) is in the verb. But 
if I speak with a conjunction, “If it is day, it is light”, the whole force 
consists in the conjunction, i.e., ‘if’. For, when one says, “If it is day, 
it is light” (si dies est, lux est), [that is] “If that is the case, then this 
happens,” only the conjunction, which proposes the condition, holds 
the reason (ratio) for truth or falsity. Therefore, the whole force of a 
proposition like this is in a conjunction while every simple proposi- 
tion has the whole force placed in a verb." 


^5 BOETHIUS, In PH II, ed. MEISER, 109.22-28. 


# The justification of the transformation is found in BOETHIUS, /n PH II, ed. MEISER, 
181.16-18. He suggests that the meaning of “a horse and a man are white" is the same as 
“a horse is white and a man is white". 

50 Aside from the force of a proposition, which we will discuss presently, Boethius men- 
tions the forces of a noun (In PH II, ed. MEISER, 64.26), a verb (In PH II, 100.18), an af- 
firmation (In PH II, 122.8), a negation (In PH IT, 122.10; In PH II, 406.19), a contradiction 
(n PH II, 375.14) and truth and falsity (In PH II, 47.5). 


5! BOETHIUS, In PH II, ed. MEISER, 105.4-12: “Cum enim dico dies est, vis tota in verbo 
est; si autem cum coniunctione proferam si dies est, lux est, tota vis in coniunctione consis- 
tit id est si. Veritas enim aut falsitatis rationem sola coniunctio tenet, quae condicionem 
proponit, cum dicit si dies est, lux est: si enim illud est, illud evenit. Igitur in coniunctione 
omnis vis huiusmodi propositionis est, omnis autem simplex propositio totam vim in verbo 
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As when we say “the force of the word” in English, the Latin word vis 
sometimes means “meaning”. We see examples in Boethius’ works. For 
instance, he says “the whole force (vis) of the sentence is like that"? in 
order to claim that he has explained the meaning of the sentence. In read- 
ing text (b), however, it is impossible to take ‘force’ in this sense; how 
can the verb or the conjunction alone possess the whole meaning of a 
proposition? 


Giving examples from Boethius’ Introduction to Categorical Syllo- 


gisms, Gabriel Nuchelmans proposes that the term ‘force’ (vis) should 
sometimes be rendered as “function”:** 
(c) If there are such utterances (orationes) as “It is Socrates" (Socrates 
est) and “It is day" (dies est), “is” (est) performs a twofold force, 
namely the force of a predicate (because “is” is the verb predicated of 
Socrates and of day) and the force of a sign of the quality. For indeed, 
the same ‘is’, standing alone, makes up an affirmation, with a nega- 


tive adverb, a negation.” 


In text (c) as well as in text (b), the term ‘force’ cannot be understood as 
“meaning.” If ‘is’ had two meanings, “it is Socrates" (Socrates est) would 
have two different meanings, one that Socrates exists and something else 
(which I cannot tell what it is). Rather, we should understand, ‘is’ has two 
functions, one as the function of a predicate and another as the function 
that shows the quality of the proposition, either affirmation or negation. 


Endorsing Nuchelmans, John Magee claims that “function” or “logi- 


cal force"? is appropriate for vis in text (b) also: “The vis of a proposition 


habet positam." 
52 BOETHIUS, In PH II, ed. MEISER, 449.14: “et tota quidem sententiae vis talis est." 


53 NUCHELMANS, Theories, 121 and 122 n. 12. Nuchelmans proposes this in support of 
his interpretation of the following passage in APULEIUS, PH IV, ed. MORESCHINI, 192.6- 
12: *Porro ex duabus praedictis partibus altera subiectiva nominatur velut subdita, ut Apu- 
leius; altera declarativa, ut disserit, non disserit; declarat enim, quid faciat Apuleius. licet 
autem eadem vi manente utramvis partem in plura verba protendere, ut si pro ‘Apuleio’ 
dicas ‘philosophum Platonicum Madaurensem’, item pro ‘disserendo’ dicas eum ‘uti ora- 
tione’.” 

54 BOETHIUS, Intro. syll. cat., in PL 64, 769A-B: “Quod si sint tales orationes, Socrates 
est, dies est, est vi gemina fungitur, scilicet praedicati, est enim verbum de Socrate et die 
praedicatum, et signi qualitatis, idem namque est solum positum affirmationem efficit, 
cum negativo adverbio negationem.” 

55 He takes this expression from M. SULLIVAN, Apuleian Logic: The Nature, Source and 
Influence of Apuleius ’s Peri Hermeneias, Amsterdam 1967, 23. In his study of Apuleius’ 
Peri hermeneias, Sullivan proposes two possible meanings of ‘force’ (vis) of the text 
(quoted in n. 53 above): (1) meaning and (2) logical force. MAGEE, “Truth”, 19, identifies 
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is, for Boethius, not its meaning but the logical force in accordance with 
which it can be judged to be either true or false.” Truth-conditioning is 
rightly called ‘logical force’ or ‘the function of a proposition’, because 
what characterizes a proposition as a proposition is the existence of truth- 
value: “a proposition is speech signifying the true and the false." In a 
simple proposition that consists of a noun and a verb, a verb has the func- 
tion of truth-conditioning. If we simply utter the word ‘Socrates’, the spo- 
ken word does not establish truth-value. The added verb, which signifies 
whether he disputes or runs, is crucial for the sentence to be true or 
false.’ In a composite proposition that consists of two propositions, a 
conjunction has the function of truth-conditioning. We can make sense of 
this claim by using a truth-table, though Boethius does not have anything 
like this device in his writings. The truth-tables of two propositions A and 
B have different distributions of T (true) and F (falsity) according to dif- 
ferent logical connectives of conjunction (&), implication (—) and dis- 
junction (v), which roughly correspond to the conjunctions ‘and’ (ef), ‘if 
(si) and ‘or’ (vel) in Boethius’ expressions: °° 


AB A&B A—B AvB 
TT T T T 
TF F F T 
FT F T T 
FF F T F 


(2) logical force with ‘function’, as proposed by Nuchelmans, but Sullivan and Magee 
seem to mean different things by ‘logical force’. Here I will not get into the issue, which is 
irrelevant for understanding Boethius’ use of ‘force’. ‘Logical force’ in Magee’s sense 
seems to be ‘force of reasoning’ or the function in syllogism. Categorical propositions, “It 
is day” and “It is light,” have different meanings but have the same logical force. The logi- 
cal force is different from that of a hypothetical proposition “If it is day, it is light.” Thus, 
the specific content of each instance is irrelevant to its logical force. 
56 MAGEE, “Truth”, 23. 


57 The term ‘force’ (vis) in this sense is also found where Boethius says that a maximal 
proposition, that is, a universal and most known proposition from which the conclusion of 
a syllogism is derived, supplies ‘force’ for an argument; see BOETHIUS, De topicis differen- 
tiis, in PL 64, 1105C, and In Topica Ciceronis Commentaria, in PL 64, 1051A-1054B. 

58 BogrHIUs, De top. diff., in PL 64, 1174B: “Propositio oratio verum falsumve signifi- 
cans”; cf. BOETHIUS, /n PH II, ed. MEISER, 120.21-22: “[E]st enuntiatio vox significativa 
verum et falsumque significans." 


5 This is understood to be faithful to Aristotle’s statement that there is no affirmation 
and negation without a verb; cf. ARISTOTELES, PH c.10 (19b12). 


© BOETHIUS, In Top. Cic., in PL 64, 1140D and 1140C, calls the first two ‘copulative’ 
and ‘causative’ conjunctions; cf. Donatus’ classifications of conjunction, n. 44 above. 
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In text (b), Boethius suggests that the conjunction ‘if? is the logical 
connective that shows the implication-relation between two propositions 
(being equivalent to — in the notation of modern logic), and it conditions 
the truth-value of the whole proposition (in the way drawn above). 


Text (a) reads similarly: The logical conjunction ‘and’ should obtain 
“force in the whole proposition,” 1.e., the logical force of the whole propo- 
sition. That is to say, the conjunction ‘and’ (ef) is a logical connective 
only when it shows the conjunction-relation between two propositions 
(being equivalent to & in the notation of modern logic) and conditions the 
truth-value of the whole proposition (in the way drawn above). 


KKK 


Boethius presents the distinction between logic and grammar as a consid- 
eration of the signification of spoken words and that of their shapes typi- 
cally found in their inflections. He divides the parts of speech and the 
supplements by considering simply their contents or functions of signifi- 
cation. 


As for the distinction between a logical noun and a logical verb, he re- 
lies on the co-signification of time, 1.e., time-connotation as Aristotle sug- 
gests in chapter 2 of Peri hermeneias. As for a logical conjunction, he 
relies on the existence of the force (vis) of a proposition, 1.e., the function 
or the logical force of a proposition. In the discussion Boethius is some- 
what under the influence of the Stoics^' while holding the Peripatetic posi- 


9! The major sources of Stoic logic for Boethius are Cicero's works, especially the Top- 
ics and On Fate. Cicero like Boethius mentions the “force of a proposition (enuntiatio)"; 
see CICERO, De fato 1.1, in Cicero: On Fate (De fato): & Boethius: The Consolation of 
Philosophy (Philosophiae consolationis) IV.5-7, V, ed. and trans. R.W. SHARPLES, War- 
minster 1991: “Explicandaque vis est ratioque enuntiationum, quae Graeci axiomata vo- 
cant; quae de re futura cum aliquid dicunt deque eo quod possit fieri aut non possit, quam 
vim habeant obscura quaestio est, quam peri dunaton philosophi appellant.” The use of 
dunamis for “meaning” is already found in PLATO's Cratylus (394b-c). According to S. 
EBBESEN, "Theories of Language in the Hellenistic Age and in the Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Centuries", in Language and Learning: Philosophy of Language in the Hellenistic Age, ed. 
D. FREDE and B. INWOOD, Cambridge 2005, 317, however, “the notion of a vis or dunamis 
possessed by a linguistic expression had only become important in Hellenistic times." 
Further examples can be found in Greek Hellenistic literature; see, e.g., PLUTARCHUS, De 
E apud Delphos, ed. and trans. F.C. BABBITT, Cambridge, MA 1936, 386F, in Moralia V, 
ed. and trans. F.C. RABBIT, Cambridge 1936: “The copulative conjunction has the greatest 
force (dunamis) in dialectic”; SEXTUS EMPIRICUS, Adversus mathematicos VIIL[215], ed. 
H. MUTSCHMANN, in Sexti Empirici Opera 2, Leipzig 1914: “the same force (dunamis) [of 
hypothesis]," and “force (dunamis) of premises" (Adv. math. VIIL[284]). See also S. 
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tion that excludes the conjunction from genuine parts of speech. Without 
giving its definition, Aristotle mentions the conjunction (sundesmos) only 
twice in Peri hermeneias (17a9 a16) as what makes speech one (hen); and 
unlike the noun and verb, it is not clear whether Aristotle regards the con- 
junction as something more than a grammatical distinction that makes a 
difference in signification.” In chapter 20 of his Poetics (1456b38- 
1457a6), Aristotle defines the conjunction as a non-significant spoken 
sound (phone asémos). The Stoics, on the other hand, include the conjunc- 
tion under parts of speech and discuss different conjunctions as the things 
that make different types of non-simple propositions (axidmata)” which 
have different truth-functions.™ Boethius is using the Stoics’ favorite ex- 
ample, “If it is day, it is light.” 


While making a clear distinction between logical and grammatical 
analysis, Boethius employs some existing grammatical distinctions 
(nouns, verbs, conjunctions) for logical analysis, and yet he discriminates 
between what is logical from what is merely grammatical, specifically, a 
logical noun from a grammatical noun or a logical conjunction from a 
grammatical conjunction. He incorporates grammatical terms into his lo- 
gic because he sees a correspondence between existing grammatical dis- 
tinctions, i.e, noun, verb and conjunction, and what is logical, 1.e., differ- 
ent contents or functions of signification. This suggests a continuity be- 


EBBESEN, “Where Were the Stoics in the Late Middle Ages?”, in Stoicism: Traditions and 
Transformations, ed. S.K. STRANGE and J. ZUPKO, Cambridge 2004, 115. 


€ Scholars tend to take it simply as a grammatical distinction. For instance, ROBINS, An- 
cient & Medieval Grammatical Theory, 19-20: “his [Aristotle’s] criterion is that nouns and 
verbs have meaning in isolation, while these sundesmoi [i.e., conjunctions] do not, but 
only grammatical function." ACKRILL, 127 gives a similar interpretation. 

$8 «Non-simple propositions" in the Stoic sense are, to put it roughly, those combined of 
two or more propositions. For definitions of simple and non-simple propositions among 
the Stoics, see DL VII.[68-69]. 

& DL VIL[71-81]; SEXTUS EMPIRICUS, Adv. math. VIIL[109]. For discussions on differ- 
ent conjunctions, different types of non-simple propositions and their truth-functions, see 
B. MATES, Stoic Logic, Berkeley-Los Angeles 1953, c.4; M. FREDE, Stoische Logik, Gót- 
tingen, 1974, 74-79. 

85 E.g., SEXTUS EMPIRICUS, Adv. math. VIIL[415]; DL VIL[76, 79-81]. Unlike the Sto- 
ics, however, Boethius does not use numerical variables (like “If the first, the second") in 
formulating the proposition. In De hypotheticis syllogismis, he uses the formula si est a, est 
b. The difference in formula could suggest Boethius’ distance from Stoic logic. Cf. 
APULEIUS, PH XIII, ed. MORESCHINI, 212.4-12 (introducing the formula of the Stoics as 
well as that of the Peripatetics); MARTIANUS CAPELLA, De nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii, 
ed. WiLLIS, 144.5-6 [420] (accepting the Stoic formula). 
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tween logic and grammar, not a confusion between them. °° 


Kyoto University 


56 For a further analysis of the continuity between grammar and logic in Boethius, see 
EBBESEN, “Boethius on the Metaphysics of Words.” If we take Boethius’ criterion of the 
distinction between grammar and logic, we shall detect the confusion in Martianus 
Capella’s and Donatus’s works. Martianus, as a dialectician, invades the field of grammar 
while Donatus, as a grammarian, invades the field of logic (see nn. 40 and 40 above). I am 
grateful to Y. Kanayama, S. Kawazoe, J. Marler, C. McCluskey and S. Read for their 
comments on earlier versions of this essay, and to S. Ebbesen for his suggestions at the 
Colloquium, and J. Magee for his comments after the Colloquium. 
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Perveni tandem Parisius, ubi iam maxime disciplina hec (= dialectica) 
florere consueverat, ad Guillelmum scilicet Campellensem precep- 
torem meum in hoc tunc magisterio re et fama precipuum; cum quo 
aliquantulum moratus, primo ei acceptus, postmodum gravissimus ex- 
titi, cum nonnullas scilicet eius sententias refellere conarer et ratioci- 
nari contra eum sepius aggrederer et nonnumquam superior in dispu- 
tando viderer.! 


According to this passage from the Historia calamitatum, Peter Abelard 
evaluated William of Champeaux as the most distinguished master of the 
day not only by reputation but also by his true merit; William in his turn 
accepted Abelard as his talented student, at least in the beginning; none- 
theless, the ambitious young student did not refrain from attacking his 
great master. 


The aim of this study is to show the struggles between the master and 
his student concerning Aristotle's Categories before their conflict over 
universals. The young Abelard first brought into Paris a new wave of 
logic, which I shall call *proto-vocalism", to challenge William to exam- 
ine it seriously. William tried to harmonize the new logic with his basi- 
cally Boethian logic. Abelard pitted himself against William, sharpening 
his “proto-vocalism”; but the struggles with his master finally transformed 


I should like to express my sincere thanks to the following people: Iréne Rosier- 
Catach, Margaret Cameron and Izumi Sekizawa held several meetings together with me to 
examine the first draft of this paper read at Kyoto. Their comments and criticisms have 
prompted me to find clearer conclusions. Constant Mews helped me greatly in a private 
discussion of his new studies of the chronology relevant to my present studies. John Ma- 
renbon and Charles Burnett have given me various suggestions and have helped me emend 
my poor English. I thank Kent Emery, Jr. for his editing of my English, and Stephen M. 
Metzger, University of Notre Dame, for his enormous labour in type-setting this essay. In 
Latin quotations (taken, in most cases, from manuscripts), I use < > to indicate my addi- 
tions, [ ] for those words which in my opinion should be expunged, and * ' for interlinear 
and marginal additions in manuscripts. SMALL CAPITALS indicate /emmata in commentar- 
ies. Bold typeface, underlining and underdotting are used to draw attention to particular 
words and phrases. In my exposition I use “ " for quotations, but « » for propositions. 


! PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Historia calamitatum, ed. J. MONFRIN, Paris 1967, 64. 
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Abelard into an original logician, into becoming a “vocalist”, so to speak. 


I shall divide this study into three parts. In Part I, I shall discuss some 
preliminary issues—my general answer to John Marenbon’s comments to 
my loose understanding of “vocalism”—and introduce two texts so far 
little known, which I focus on in this essay. In Part II, I shall show Wil- 
liam's attempts to harmonize the new logic, which Abelard had brought 
into Paris, with his basically Boethian logic. In Part III, I shall discuss an 
issue in which the struggles between the master and the student came to 
its culmination, which resulted in the renewal of Abelard's logic. 


KKK 


I. Preliminaries: (1) “Vocalism” Reconsidered 


John Marenbon has made valuable comments concerning my loose under- 
standing of *vocalism".? He points out that we should distinguish three 
senses of “vocalism”. First, there is Abelard’s fully-developed theory on 
universals together with its necessary metaphysical background; this is the 
only one that can properly be called *vocalism", judging from the sources 
that I have myself collected. Secondly, there are the theories proposed by 
masters before Abelard who pursued the “in voce approach" to logic, in- 
cluding the young Abelard himself before the controversy on universals. 
These masters, whom Marenbon calls “in voce exegetes", had not yet de- 
veloped any metaphysics indispensable to vocalism proper in the first 
sense. Third, one should consider the idea widely found in the late elev- 
enth century, that the disciplines of the trivium—grammar, dialectic and 
rhetoric—in common treat voces, but in different ways. This idea was ac- 
cepted even by William of Champeaux, the arch-defender of "realism". 
Marenbon argues that William of Champeaux played an important role 
throughout the controversy on universals in giving birth to “vocalism” 
proper. It was William who stimulated Abelard to grow from being a mere 
in voce exegete to becoming a vocalist proper, a philosopher with a fully- 
developed metaphysics. 


I agree with Marenbon that three senses should be distinguished in my 
loose usage of the term ‘vocalism’, and that the term pertains only to the 
mature Abelard and his followers. Some additional sources mentioning 


? J. MARENBON, "Life, Milieu, and Intellectual Contexts", in The Cambridge Companion 
to Abelard, ed. J.E. BROWER and K. GUILFOY, Cambridge 2004, 13-44. The term ‘vocal- 
ism’ was first introduced into scholarly discussion in Y. IWAKUMA, “Vocales, or Early 
Nominalists", Traditio 47 (1992), 37-111. 
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vocales have been discovered besides the three that I mentioned in a pre- 
vious article.’ Judging from all of these texts, we may safely conclude that 
the label vocales was attached to Peter Abelard and his followers only 
after the controversy on universals, and was applied not to his predeces- 
sors. The controversy was such a major intellectual event that people gave 
a nickname to the party of Abelard. 


The new items mentioning vocales are the following: 


(4) Fallaciae Guelferbytanae* Wolfenbüttel, Herzog-August-Bibliothek, Cod. 
Guelf. 56.20 Aug. 8°, f. 81v. Secundus modus eiusdem figurae sic falsificatur.... 
Vel sic. Omnes vocales sunt litterae, sed nulli clerici magistri Petri sunt litterae, 
ergo nulli clerici magistri Petri <sunt> vocales. 


(5) C16? Paris, Bibliothèque de l' Arsénal, Ms. 910, ff. 145r-147r. 


(a) f. 146rb: PROFERENS SPECIEM QUAM GENUS (49.29) i.e. proferendo eam 
significans. Hic exclamat vocalis® quod species nomen est. Proferre enim nomi- 
num est et non rerum. Sed non venit in mentem quod Tullius dicit in Rhetoricis 
(De inv. I.lv.107): Proferuntur res turpes illiberales et indigna[s] honore pristino 
et aetate. 


(b) £. 146rb-va: IPSARUM VERO SPECIERUM etc. (50.8). Q.d. dixi quod species 
magis est substantia quam genus, sed specierum specialissimarum nulla magis est 


? IWAKUMA, "Vocales", 38-40. 


^ The same text refers to nominales also; see Y. IWAKUMA and S. EBBESEN, *Logico- 
Theological Schools from the Second Half of the 12th Century: A List of Sources", Viva- 
rium 30 (1992), 210 (Addendum: De figuris syllogismorum [ca. 1150]). A full edition is in 
Y. IWAKUMA, “Some Hither-To Unedited Treatises on Logic in Ms Wolfenbüttel, 56.20 
Aug. 8*: An Edition", Journal of Fukui Prefectural University 1 (1992), 1-28. 


5 To refer to twelfth-century commentaries on Porphyry and Aristotle’s Categories and 
De interpretatione, | use the number in the list by J. MARENBON, “Medieval Latin Com- 
mentaries and Glosses on Aristotelian Logical Texts, before c. 1150 A.D.", in Commentar- 
ies and Glosses on Aristotelian Logical Texts: The Syriac, Arabic and Medieval Latin 
Traditions, ed. C. BURNETT, London 1993, 77-127; reprt. with additions in J. MARENBON, 
Aristotelian Logic, Platonism and the Context of Early Medieval Philosophy in the West, 
Aldershot 2000. C16 is without doubt a work of the Alberici. It says on f. 145vb: “RATIO 
VERO ALBI (49.15). Dico quod nomen albedinis praedicatur de subiecto, sed in alia signifi- 
catione. Sed RATIO ALBI id est albedinis NON PRAEDICA<BI>TUR, i<m>mo abnegatur uni- 
versaliter ab eo. Haec ante Alberici tenpus(!) omnium erat opinio, quam ipse (= Aristo- 
teles, 2a29-31) condempnavit, hoc modo. Si est, inquid, ‘idem’ universale quod praedica- 
tur cum dicitur ‘hoc est albedo’ et ‘est hoc album’, primo auctoritas omnis mendax est, 
secundo loco rationem c'r'edendum non erit...," and on f. 147ra mentions “M. Al.” posi- 
tively (not in the list by IWAKUMA and EBBESEN, *Logico- Theological Schools"). 

C16 says (f. 146va): *Dicit m.P. genera et species esse voces. Voces enim indicant, 
sed res indicatur. Nos autem dicimus INDICANT (Cat. c.5 [2b31]) i.e. praedicatione illorum 
indicantur primae." 
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substantia quam altera, i.e. supposita. Quae pluribus locis condenpnatur, hoc loco 
manifeste arguitur opinio illa vocalium. In eorum enim sententia est hoc quod 
universalia non sint nisi quae de pluribus praedicentur actu. In quo et b(oethio) 
contradicunt, qui phoenicem dicit speciem, et illi dicunt individuum. Et 
por(phyrio), qui dicit (/sag., 10.10): “specialissima species est post quam non est 
alia inferior species." Cum enim constet quod omnis divisio cuiuslibet generis 
posset fieri per duas species nisi nominum penuria esset, genus, quod phenicem et 
species multas avium continet, potest dividi per duas species; et sub aliqua ista- 
rum continebitur phoenix, et illa rursus dividetur per species duas, donec veniatur 
ad speciem illam quae continet phoenicem et aliquam |146va| specialissimam. 
Quae vel genus erit vel specialissima. Genus non erit, quia non contine(!) species 
secundum eos. Si autem specialissima species est, quod ipsi autumant, contineat 
aliam specialissimam; «et sic> falsum est quod dicit Porphyrius “specialissima 
est post quam etc.," cum sit post illam species illa quae cum phoenice eam di- 
vidit. Hic quoque manifeste falsa arguitur, quia, si est species specialissima illa 
quam dicunt, falsum est quod dicit Aristoteles: species, quae non sunt genera, non 
esse unam magis substantiam altera; illa enim, quae continetur sub specie special- 
issima, magis substantia est quam ea quae continet ipsam; familiarius enim assig- 
natur merula quam species illa. Praeterea primarum substantiarum magis substan- 
tia est phoenix hic [haec MS] quam phoenix, quod hic negatur; <sed> aliquis 
homo non est magis substantia quam aliquis bos, et sic intelligatur in aliis. Locus 
a partibus. 


(6) SES”: Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, Ms. lat. 4720A (P), f. 17rb; 
Uppsala, Universitetsbiblioteket, Hs. C.924 (U), f. 72vb*. Proprius vero modus 
ducendi ad inopinabile est considerare [considerari U] ex quo genere sit qui dis- 
putat, scilicet an sit grammaticus an dialecticus et sic in aliis, vel cuius opinionem 
profiteatur. In qualibet enim opinione aliquid est quod aliarum professoribus [pro- 
fessionibus U] inopinabile videtur, veluti opinio Vocalium [opinalium P] est 
quod nulla res crescit et quod quilibet homo est id in quo nulla scientia est et nul- 
lus intellectus et nulla ratio. Qui vero magistri Adae opinionem tenent asserunt 
quod ad Socratem esse asinum sequitur Socratem esse regem. Comperto autem ex 
quo genere sit respondens, eius positio interroganda est. Respondenti vero com- 
modum est ut dicat non accidere inopinaile propter orationem interrogantis sed 
propter positionem. 


7 This is the number in Ebbesen's list of commentaries on the Sophistici elenchi (S. 
EBBESEN, “Medieval Latin Glosses and Commentaries on Aristotelian Logical Texts of the 
Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries”, in Glosses and Commentaries on Aristotelian Logical 
Texts, ed. BURNETT, 129-77. 

* SES has been edited once, based only on MS P, in S. EBBESEN and Y. IWAKUMA, 
“Anonymus Parisiensis, Compendium Sophisticorum Elenchorum (ms. Paris BN 4720A)", 
in Cahiers de l'Institut du Moyen Âge grec et latin 60 (1990), 47-112, from which #26 is 
quoted in IWAKUMA and EBBESEN, “Logico-Theological Schools"; but afterwards cor- 
rected from MS U in S. EBBESEN, "Anonymi Parisiensis Compendium Sophisticorum El- 
enchorum: The Uppsala Version", in Cahiers de l'Institut du Moyen Áge grec et latin 66 
(1996), 253-312. 
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(7) HUGO DE SANCTO VICTORE, Miscellanea 1.118, transcribed from Paris, Bib- 
liothèque Mazarine, Ms. 717, f. 188rb-va, by Dominique Poire? (cf. PL 177, 
543D—544C). Vocalis dicit: “Sequere cursum sermonis. Quod ubique est, hic est. 
Deus est ubique." Si ubique est, quid dicam? Inferam quod non decet? Ecce locus 
sordidum quiddam habens, et dixit mihi cogitatio mea: “Si Deus ubique est, illic 
est." Item, si ubique non est Deus et alicubi est, est ubi est, et est ubi non est. Si 
autem locus est ubi est Deus, et locus ubi non est, localis et Deus. Quod enim 
nusquam sit, quis dicat? 

Iterum aliud: Vult Deus omne bonum. Ducere autem uxorem, bonum est. 
Vocalis infert: ^Ergo uult Deus uxorem ducere." Tales sunt ineptiae stultorum qui 
ad sonos uocum pendent. 


Iterum aliud: Amat Deus omnem creaturam suam. Dicit hoc Scriptura: “Nihil 
odisti eorum quae fecisti, Domine" [Sap. 11:25]. Ergo amat hanc creaturam suam 
Deus. Sed uidere ex hoc quanta inferri possint non decentia. Sic uidetur his qui 
sonos uocum sine sensu diudicant. “Ebriosi,” inquiunt, “amant fortia uina," et 
caetera huiusmodi. 


No doubt, the label vocales was coined from Abelard's persistence in 
using voces in doing logic, in particular, in his thesis: universals are voces. 
However, we should be very careful when we employ, in our study of 
twelfth-century philosophy, a term like ‘vocalism’, which is derived from 
a term created and used in the very period that we are studying. Before we 
give it any special meaning, we should know what the term exactly meant 
in this period." I would therefore refrain from restricting the term ‘vocal- 
ism' to Marenbon's sense, namely to Abelard's fully-developed theory on 
universals together with the necessary metaphysical background. The 
name vocales was indeed used not only in respect of the thesis on univer- 
sals, but also to other assertions of Abelard that are of little relevance to 
universals. Thus, source 6 above refers to the nominalists’ thesis nihil cre- 
scit." This fact suggests the use of the term ‘vocalism’ in a wider sense, 
referring to the whole system of logic of the new group of logicians. 


Before the controversy on universals there were already many logi- 
cians who employed the “in voce approach" to the ancient texts on logic: a 
certain master John and his three students, Roscelin of Compiègne, Robert 
of Paris, and Arnulf of Laon, together with Rainbert of Lille, Gerland of 


? D. POIREL kindly has allowed me to use his text. According to Poirel, this is the only 
text referring to vocales in the works of Hugh of Saint-Victor. 

10 This is also the case with the term ‘nominalism’. It is derived from nominales, which 
gradually replaced vocales in the 1150s after Abelard's death. As for the date of the re- 
placement, see Y. IWAKUMA, "Twelfth Century Nominales: The Posthumous School of 
Peter Abelard", in Vivarium 30 (1992), 97-109, $3 (102-5). 

"| For this thesis and its Abelardian origin, see Y. IWAKUMA, “Nominalia”, in Didascalia 
1 (1995), 47-88, at 66-67. 
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Besancon and the young Peter Abelard himself." I shall call them “proto- 
vocalists” in the present essay. Marenbon argues that they all lack the 
metaphysical background on which vocalism in his sense was based, with 
the possible exception of Roscelin, who might have already developed 
some metaphysics which might have stimulated the birth of vocalism 
proper, and so he might also be called a vocalist, according to Marenbon’s 
criterion. According to my criterion, however, Roscelin should be ex- 
cluded from the vocalists, simply because the name vocales was not 
coined yet in his most active period, no matter whether he developed 
some kind of metaphysics or not. As for the metaphysics of Roscelin or of 
any other proto-vocalist, I shall leave the problem open because we know 
too little about their theories. 


In any case, I believe that the birth of vocalism in my sense of the 
term was prepared outside the discussions on universals. As I shall argue 
in this present study, Abelard trod the first step from being a mere proto- 
vocalist to becoming a vocalist as a result of struggles against William on 
the issue of voces, which took place before the controversy on universals. 


(2) The Limoges Treatise on Categories 


In this study, I mention frequently a text little known up to now. It is 
found in Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, Ms. lat. 544 (olim Saint- 
Martial de Limoges 202, deinde Regius 4444). The codex consists of 
many parts, of which parts E-G contain the following logical texts: 


Part E (ff. 94-101), saec. XII, quaternion. 
(1) f£. 94r-101v, a treatise on the categories, lacking ending, written 
throughout by one twelfth-century hand. 


Part F (ff. 102-109), saec. XII, quaternion. 
(2) ff. 102r-103r, De differentiis topicis 2 (mederique [1189a1] — sibimet 
opponuntur [1192a2]), written by a twelfth-century hand (A). 


12 For the little known so far about these masters, see IWAKUMA, “Vocales”, 40-41 and 
47-54. 

P The same MS contains, on ff. 131-133 + 138r -139r, stray notes on logic. One note 
says (f. 138r): “Sed sciatur quod haec oppositio nil valet nisi contra reales.... Sed nos...” 
(not in the list of IWAKUMA and EBBESEN, “Logico-Theological Schools"). Therefore the 
author(s) must have been anti-realist, not proto-vocalist but vocalist, since several notes 
use Abelard's term status; in particular, a note on f. 138v mentions "generalem vel spe- 
cialem statum." Another note (f. 139r) bears a local color: “velut si aliquis modo curreret 
de Brignonio(?) usque ad Vertavum(?), et alter cum eo incipere currere de Chemino 
Nannetensi usque ad Portum firmatum,..." For the content of other parts of this manuscript, 
see Bibliothèque Nationale: Catalogue général des manuscrits latins I, Paris 1939, 191-92. 
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(3) ff. 103v-106r, miscellaneous notes on logic, written by another contem- 
porary hand (B). 


(4) ff. 102r-106v, in the margin, miscellaneous notes on logic irrelevant to (3) 
above, by several twelfth-century hands different from A, B and C (below). 


(5) ff. 106r-109v, sophismata written by yet another contemporary hand (C). 


Part G (ff. 110-114), saec. XII ex (et ff. 113v-114v saec. XIII in), binion + 
l. 
(6) f£. 110r-114r, Introductiones, lacking beginning and ending. 
(7) ff. 113v-114v in the margins, part of Bernard Itier's Chronicon (auto- 
graph). 
Texts (1)-(6) are all by proto-vocalists. * Text (1), which I shall call Trac- 
tatus Lemovicensis de praedicamentis, is a systematic treatise, not a 
commentary, on the ten categories. 


Inc.: [0]? <P>ropositum tamen est praedicamentorum significationem assignare 
et suis ea proprietatibus discernere. [1] Decem quidem praedicamenta ad nume- 
rum rerum sunt a philosophis [iphilosophi? MS] terminata. Sunt autem haec: sub- 
stantia, quantitas, qualitas, relatio, situs, habitus, actio, passio, localis adiacentia, 
temporalis adiacentia. [2.0] Praedicamentum est collectio praedicabilium vo- 
cum.... Exp.: Quo modo haec albedo huic homini inest et haec nigredo huic alii ex 
quibus in singulis dissimilitudo innasc- 


Seeing that it begins abruptly with the phrase “Propositum famen est...,” 
this might have been part of a larger text dealing also with subjects other 
than categories. The extant text consists of a general discussion of catego- 
ries (ff. 94r-95r), on Substance (ff. 95r-96v), on Quantity (ff. 96v-99r) and 
on Relation (ff. 99r-100r), and ends in the course of the discussion on 
Quality (ff. 100r-101v), with some folia being lost. The Limoges treatise 
is without doubt a proto-vocalistic text. It defines the categories with the 
term voces. For example, see [2.0] in the quotation above. As for the au- 
thor, we have a meagre clue. In one passage in the Limoges treatise the 
proper name 'Robert' is used in sentence examples. 

Tractatus Lemovicensis de praedicamentis: De quantitate, Paris, BNF, Ms. lat. 
544, f. 98r-v (unfortunately the MS is heavily damaged here and the readings of 
many words are uncertain): Et videndum quia orationis significativae significatio 
est per partes ordinate et convenienter succedentes; et in finalibus qualis sit ora- 
tio, illa scil. quae ex verbo est composita, terminetur nisi sit diversa in eodem 
verbo significatio. ut ‘Robertus legit’ in praesens et praeteritum sig<nifi>cat (cum 
enim dicitur *Robertus legit’, intelligitur quidem enuntiativa, sed utrum de prae- 
sente an de praeterito dicat, ignoratur). Potest etiam in primis sed maxime in fi- 


14 As for items 5-6, see my brief discussion in Y. IWAKUMA, “Sophismata in the 12th 
Century: A Survey” (forthcoming), 83. 


15 All the section numbers given to the quotations are mine. 
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nalibus dictionibus dinoscitur, quia vox(?) congruus exigit ut nomina praeponan- 
tur et verba ponantur finalia. Potest autem fieri transpositio in partibus orationis. 
Unde manifestum est orationem non esse continuam quantitatem, licet in partibus 
successionem habeat. Habet quidem sig<nifi>care oratio per partes succedentes 
quae consignificativae sint, non habent tamen significationem nisi per succes- 
sionem partium nihil per se significantium, convenienter tamen or[dinat**] |98v| 
dinatam, ut ‘Robertus scribit? significare habent per ‘scribit’ et ‘Robertus’, quae 
similiter habent significare per syllabas [sill(ab)is MS] suas, quae nihil significant 
sed convenienter ordinantur. Conveniens ordinatio est in syllabis quando sic ordi- 
natur quomodo dictionem constituunt. 


Texts by proto-vocalists and vocalists often use the real name of the mas- 
ter himself or of the students in his classroom in place of straw names like 
‘Socrates’ and ‘Plato’.'° Now, the name ‘Robertus’ is reminiscent of 
Robert of Paris (Rotbertus Parissiacensis), whom the Historia Francica 
mentions together with Roscelin of Compiègne and Arnulf of Laon as one 
of the three disciples of a certain master, John, who taught artem sophisti- 
cam vocalem esse.” On the other hand, in B1 Abelard once refers to a 
treatise named the Dialectica Roberti.'* 

Bl: München, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 14779, f. 87v: ....Similiter 
quando dicit “omnis ratio disserendi," ‘omnis’ mittit nos ad divisivas partes dia- 
lecticae, id est ad Dialecticam Roberti et Guidonis Lingonensis, ut illae partes 


dividantur in scientiam inveniendi et in scientiam iudicandi, quia quas'cum' que 
partes ‘principales’ habet genus, easdem attribuit unicuique suo inferiori. 


These three sources possibly refer to the same person, a proto-vocalist 
Robert of Paris, and the Limoges treatise might perhaps be part of the 
Dialectica of Robert of Paris. Moreover, as I shall show below (86), Abe- 
lard in C5 shares many proto-vocalistic ideas with the Limoges treatise 
and refines them. This suggests that Abelard must have somehow known 
Robert's teachings when he came to Paris. It might be the case that 


16 For this fact, see Y. IWAKUMA, “Pierre Abélard et Guillaume de Champeaux dans les 
premières années du XII° siècle: une étude préliminaire", in Langage, sciences, philoso- 
phie au XII siécle, éd. J. BIARD, Paris 2000, 93-126, at 96. 

17 M. BOUQUET, Recueil des historiens des Gaules et de la France 12, Paris 1781, 36c 
(cited in IWAKUMA, “Vocales”, 40). 

5 B1 is the number given by N.-J. GREEN-PEDERSEN, The Tradition of the Topics in the 
Middle Ages: The Commentaries on Aristotle's and Boethius' "Topics", München-Wien 
1984, 418-27, in his list of commentaries on the De dif. top. As for the attribution of B1 to 
Abelard, see IWAKUMA, “Pierre Abélard", 94-101. This passage of B1 is already quoted by 
M. GRABMANN, Bearbeitungen und Auslegungen der aristotelischen Logik aus der Zeit 
von Peter Abaelard bis Petrus Hispanus: Mitteilungen aus Handschriften deutscher Bib- 
liotheken (Abhandlungen der preußischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Jahrgang 1937, 
philos.-hist. Klasse Nr. 5), Berlin 1937, 24. 
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Roscelin taught in the same way as Robert (both of them were co- 
disciples of the same master, John). Or it might also possibly be the case 
that Abelard had studied under Robert after leaving Roscelin and before 
coming to Paris. At any rate, the Limoges treatise should be dated before 
Abelard’s arrival at Paris around 1100. 


(3) William of Champeaux on the Categories (C8) 


The commentary on the Categories, herein indicated by the sig/um C8, is 
preserved in variously revised forms in the following manuscripts. These 
revised versions are tightly connected with two other commentaries, 
which are indicated by the sigla C7 and C14. 


The commentary C8 is contained in: 
L = London, British Library, Ms. Royal 7.D.xxv, ff. 55ra-60va (from the 
beginning to the discussion of the lemma SECUNDARUM VERO SUBSTANTIA, 
c.5, 2b7, 49.26"), 
L* = the same MS, ff. 60va-62rb (from the middle of the discussion on the 
lemma EORUM QUAE DICUNTUR (c.2, 1a16, 47.15) to the middle of the in- 
troductory discussions of c.5). 
M - München, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 14458, ff. 95r-102r ( from 
the beginning to the discussion of the lemma QUARE PROPRIUM ERIT, c.5, 
4b17, 54.13). 
P = Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, Ms. lat. 13368, ff. 195ra-214vb 
(complete). 
V — Città del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Cod. Reg. lat. 230, 
ff. 41ra-71rb (complete). 
The commentary C7 is contained in: 
Q = Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, Ms. lat. 17813, ff. ff. 19 5ra- 
54vb (complete) 
The commentary C14 is contained in: 
A = Assisi, Biblioteca del Sacro Convento, Ms. 573, ff. 15vb-48ra (com- 
plete). 

The relation among these manuscripts is complicated. Briefly speaking, 

we can give the following stemma: 


Original version (ZLL*M) —— P €— V 


Q(C7) — A (C14) 


P? This and the following are page and line numbers in the edition of the Latin transla- 
tion, Categoriae: Editio composita, ed. L. MiNIO-PALUELLO (Aristoteles Latinus I.1-5), 
Bruges-Paris, 1961. 
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From the beginning to the end of chapter 5 of the Categories, 
LL*MPV give us substantially the same text. But V gives many addi- 
tions, which are not found in LL*M. So does P, too, quite independently 
of V; moreover, P rewrites various passages which are common to 
LL*MV. Until the end of chapter 5, both Q (C7) and A (C14) rewrite the 
whole text, Q rather independently of the LL*MPV version, A preserving 
some passages of LL*MPV. Some additions in V are taken from C7. 


As for chapter 6 of the Categories, all of the manuscripts, PVQA 
(LL*M end before this part), give us different texts from each other. In 
particular, each manuscript develops different theories on various species 
of Quantity, numerus, oratio, linea, tempus and locus, in which we can 
observe the development of the discussion in PQVA 1n that chronological 
order, and the later versions more or less share verbatim the same phrases 
as earlier ones. 


From chapter 7 to the end (up to chapter 14; chapter 15 is lacking in 
all of the manuscripts), Q and A give us exactly the same text except for 
scribal errors. Up to the lemma ALIUD VERO GENUS (c.8 [9a14], 64.14), V 
shares some phrases with the P-version, and much more with the QA- 
version. From the lemma ALIUD VERO GENUS up to the end (c.14), P and 
V agree with each other except for some additions in P and V. The PV- 
and QA-versions sometimes share the same passages. 


Up to the end of chapter 5, we may safely consider the part common 
to all of the manuscripts (LL*MPV) as the original version of C8. I be- 
lieve that the original version was written by William of Champeaux him- 
self, and in this paper I shall use in principle the original version of C8 
reconstructed in this manner. It is highly likely that William stopped writ- 
ing C8 at the end of chapter 5, because of the unsettled controversy with 
Abelard concerning oratio, as I shall argue in detail. 


I believe that all of the other versions were made by students of Wil- 
liam in the following chronological order:*° C8, left unfinished by Wil- 
liam, was completed by the P-compiler, who belonged to William's side 
but certainly was not William himself;?' then, the Q-compiler wrote C7, 
rather independently from William's original and the P-versions of C8; 
afterwards, the V-compiler composed his version as a patchwork from the 


? In order to prove my claims sufficiently, I would need to write another study. For 
some support of this chronology, see the facts concerning oratio in $$12-14 below. 

?! Cf. Y. IWAKUMA, “William of Champeaux on Aristotle's Categories", in La tradition 
médiévale des Catégories (XII-XV siécles), Louvain-Paris 2003, 313-28, at 320. 
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original and P-versions of C8 and C7 together with his own comments 
and additions;” finally, the A-compiler composed C14 mainly from the 
V-version of C8 and C7. 


*ok x 


II. William of Champeaux, Boethius and Proto-vocalism 


In this part, I shall first (884-5) argue the following points: William of 
Champeaux, on the one hand, follows in C8 Boethius’? commentary on 
Aristotle's Categories very faithfully; on the other hand, he examines 
various proto-vocalistic ideas, which are, for the most part, recorded in the 
Limoges treatise. Although the proto-vocalistic ideas are very alien to 
Boethius, William endeavors to harmonize those ideas with his basically 
Boethian interpretations. After this, I shall argue (86) that it was Abelard 
who first brought proto-vocalism into Paris, and ($7) that there was an 
essential difference between the basic methods of William and Abelard. 


(4) William of Champeaux and the "in voce Approach" 


(4.0) It was widely accepted in the late eleventh century that logic dealt 
with voces in common with grammar and rhetoric. However, the /sagoge 
and Aristotle's Categories appear to deal with res rather than voces. 
Around 1080,” there appeared a new wave of logic—proto-vocalism— 
which pursued the “in voce approach” even in the case of those texts. Ac- 
cordingly, the Boethian understanding of those texts came to be called the 
“in re approach”. Proto-vocalists first formulated their slogan in the as- 


? In IWAKUMA, “Pierre Abélard”, I attributed the whole of C8 to William on the ground 
that the V-version of C8 often reports William's theories, which is not always the case 
with other versions. The V-compiler, however, was certainly not William himself (see 
IWAKUMA, “William of Champeaux”, 317). I judge now, therefore, that only the first five 
chapters can be WIlliam’s. However, it is at least certain that the V-compiler was Wil- 
liam's student who reported William's theories more faithfully than other versions. More- 
over, I still believe that the part common to LL*MVP until c.5 was written by William 
himself (see my arguments in $12.7 below). 

? For the date of the appearence of proto-vocalism, see IWAKUMA, “Vocales”, 41. 

# For the conflict between the in re and the in voce approaches in the late eleventh cen- 
tury, see, for example, Herimanni liber de restauratione Monasterii Sancti Martini Torna- 
censis (MGH SS 14, 275.13): "Sciendum tamen de eodem magistro (7 Odo of Cambrai), 
quod eandem dialecticam non iuxta quosdam modernos in voce, sed more Boethii antiquo- 
rumque doctorum in re discipulis legebat." Predicables and categories are completely ne- 
glected in the logical compendia from the eleventh century, the /ntroductiones which are 
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sertion that the five predicables, which Porphyry intends to discuss in his 
Isagoge, are not res but voces; in contrast, according to the Boethian in re 
approach, the five predicables are res.” In the case of Aristotle’s Catego- 
ries, the situation is a bit more confusing. In his commentary on the Cate- 
gories (159c11-160a3), Boethius says that Aristotle’s intention in his 
Categories is to discuss not res but voces signifying res (this is indeed one 
of the authorities on which proto-vocalists relied). Therefore the ten 
categories that Aristotle discusses must be voces, not only according to 
the in voce approach but also according to the in re approach which is 
faithful to Boethius. Proto-vocalists, then, came to reformulate the essen- 
tial difference differently: not only the five predicables and the ten catego- 
ries themselves are voces, not res, but also those which are signified by 
the five predicables and the ten categories are voces, not res.” According 
to the in re approach, those things which Porphyry discusses by such vo- 
ces as ‘genus’, ‘species’ et al., are res, e.g., a substance, a body, an animal 
by the vox ‘genus’; a body, an animal, a man by the vox ‘species’. Accord- 
ing to the in voce approach, they are voces, e.g., ‘substantia’, ‘corpus’, 
‘animal’ by the vox ‘genus’; ‘corpus’, ‘animal’, ‘homo’ by the vox ‘spe- 
cies’. In the same manner, according to the in re approach, those things 
which Aristotle discusses by the voces ‘substantia’ et al., are res, e.g., a 
substance, a body, an animal, a man, and Socrates; according to the in 
voce approach, they are voces, e.g., the voces ‘substantia’, ‘corpus’, ‘ani- 
mal’, ‘homo’ and ‘Socrates’, as the following diagram indicates: 


edited, with the attribution to William of Champeaux, in Y. IWAKUMA, “Introductiones 
dialecticae secundum Wilgelmum and secundum G. Paganellum", in Cahiers de l'Institut 
du Moyen Áge grec et latin 63 (1993), 45-114. By contrast, the Introductiones by a proto- 
vocalist in Paris, BNF, Ms. lat. 544 (number 6 in the description above in §2) touches vo- 
ces signifying predicables and categories. 

?5 See P4 (ed. in IWAKUMA, “Vocales”, 103). The two other proto-vocalist-commentaries 
on Porphyry (P7 and P5) say that Porphyry's intention is to discuss six(!) voces, adding 
individuum to the five predicables; but this point is not the main concern of the present 
study. By constrast, three earliest realist-commentaries on Porphyry (P3, P14, and P16) say 
that Porphyry's intention is to discuss five res (see IWAKUMA, "Vocales", 44-45). 


26 Cf. the discussion in the Parisian addition of P3 (= Ps.-Rabanus), cited in IWAKUMA, 
“Vocales”, 44. 


21 P7 (ed. in IWAKUMA, “Vocales”, 75) simply says: "Intentio Porphyrii est tractare de 
sex vocibus". P4 (ed. in IWAKUMA, “Vocales”, 103) says: "Intentio Porphyrii est tractare 
de vocibus quinque, non significatis (= rebus) sed significantibus alias voces." P6 (ed. in 
M. DAL PRA, Pietro Abelardo: Scritti di logica, Firenze 1969?, 3.1) says: “Intentio Porphy- 
rii est... tractare de sex vocibus, id est de genere et de specie et de differentia et de proprio 
et de accidenti et de individuo, et de significatis eorum (= vocibus).” 
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Isagoge 


a substance ‘substantia’ 


a body ‘corpus’ 


an animal ‘animal’ 
‘species? | —— — ‘homo’ 


IN VOCE APPROACH 
IN RE APPROACH 


Categories 


substantia 
a substance 


a body 


corpus 


an animal | 
animal 


a man 


homo 


Socrates 


Socrates 


IN RE APPROACH IN VOCE APPROACH 


Aristotle as well as Boethius implicitly presupposes a kind of parallel- 
ism between res and voces. Basically following Boethius, William had no 
trouble in pursuing the in re approach even though Aristotle in his Cate- 
gories discusses the voces ‘substantia’, ‘quantitas’, etc., not res; Aristotle, 


10 


15 


20 
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after all, discusses res by means of those voces. Proto-vocalists, too, pre- 
supposed a kind of parallelism between voces and res. But their starting- 
point is the idea that vox signifies voces rather than res; and from this ba- 
sic idea they developed various peculiar views that are quite alien to 
Boethius. In this section and the next, I shall show that, on the one hand, 
William faithfully follows Boethius and, on the other, that William tries to 
incorporate the various proto-vocalistic ideas into his basically Boethian 
theory. 


(4.1) The beginning of C8: MSS L, f. 55ra; M, f. 95r; P, f. 195ra; V, f. 
Alra (the words in italics are taken verbatim from Boethius’ commentary 
on the Categories). 


[1.0] Intentio Aristotelis est in hoc opere de decem primis vocibus decem prima 
rerum genera significantibus in eo quod res significant disputare. 

[1.1] “In eo quod res significant" ideo determinatur, quia voces dupliciter ac- 
cipiuntur, ita scilicet quod res significant et ipsae ab aliis vocibus significantur. 
Sicut enim dicit Boethius in commento super Categorias [159a9-c11], “rebus in 
sua natura prius permanentibus humanum genus singulis rebus nomina imposuit, 
et hoc quidem corpus vocavit hominem, aliam vero rem colorem, aliam vero line- 
am, et in aliis eodem modo. Quibus ita praeordinatis, ad ipsorum vocabulorum 
rursus proprietates figurasque humanus animus reversus est, ad has scilicet quod 
quaedam voces casibus inflectuntur, quaedam vero temporibus distribuuntur; 
quae casibus inflectuntur vocavit nomen, illas vero quae temporibus distribuuntur 
vocavit verbum. Prima igitur fuit nominum impositio, per quam res designantur; 
secunda vero illa, per quam voces ab aliis vocibus secundum praedictas proprie- 
tates significantur. Ut haec vox ‘homo’ primum rei suae fuit imposita, postea vero 
secundum hoc quod casibus inflectitur nomen vocatum est". Sed cum voces du- 
pliciter, ut supradictum est, accipiantur, hic non agit Aristoteles de eis secundum 
hoc quod casibus inflectuntur vel temporibus distribuuntur, sed secundum hoc 
quod res suas significant, ut de substantia vel facere non agit secundum hoc quod 
alterum casibus inflectatur, alterum vero quod secundum tempora distribuatur, 
sed secundum hoc quod unumquodque res suas significat... [V addition]... 


[2] Dictum est superius Aristoteles in hoc opere de vocibus disputare. Sed 
quoniam res infiniae sunt, infinitas quoque voces quae eas significant esse neces- 
se est. Sed quae infinita sunt, sub scientia cadere non possunt. Quare hic Aristote- 
les se de infinitis vocibus tractaturum non proponit, sed de decem primis vocibus 
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10 vero om. P distribuuntur] (et) illas add. P 11 illas] Jlla M 12 fuit nominum iposi- 
tio] fuit impositio P nominum impositio fuit V 13-14 secunda... significantur om. M 15 
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omnes alias voces sub se continentibus, ut de hac voce: substantia, quantitate, et 
cetera.... [V addition]... 

[3.1] Videndum est quod sunt decem res communes quae omnium aliarum 
rerum sunt principia, et genera vocantur generalissima, ut haec communis res, 
substantia, quae per omnes substantias dispersa est, et haec res, quantitas, quae in 
omnibus quantitatibus dispersa est, et sic de ceteris. [3.2] Et quemadmodum sunt 
decem res communes quae omnium aliarum rerum principia sunt, sic etiam de- 
cem voces sunt quae omnium aliarum vocum gratia rerum quas significant di- 
cuntur esse principia... [V addition].... ut haec vox ‘substantia’ gratia illius com- 
munis rei quam significat dicitur esse principium vocum substantialium, et sic in 
aliis.... [V addition]... 


27 quae] quod) V 28 communis res om. M 29 quae'] q(uod) V haec om. V  quae’] 
q(uod) V 29-30 quantitas... omnibus om. M 31 decem] queda(m) M communes om. 
LMP  quae]q(uod) V omnium om. MLP 32 suntom. M quae] q(uod) V 32-33 
gratia rerum... principia] genera rerum quas significant dicuntur esse principia M s(unt) 
principia (et) vocantur g(e)n(er)a gnalissima gr(ati)a rerum quas significant P gr(ati)a re- 
rum quas significant dicuntur principia esse V 33 illius] ipsi(us) M 


In [1]-[2], William faithfully follows Boethius" commentary on the 
Categories, to the point of reproducing several phrases from Boethius 
verbatim. This is also the case with P3 and H11, all of which I attribute to 
William.” It is, one may assert, William's fundamental method to follow 
Boethius as faithfully as possible, often using Boethius’ very words. 


Following Boethius, William states that Aristotle intends in his Cate- 
gories to discuss the ten voces, namely ‘substantia’, ‘qualitas’, ‘quanti- 
tas’, etc., not the res themselves signified by them, 1.e., substances, quali- 
ties, quantities, etc. The acceptance, however, of the idea that Aristotle's 
intention is to discuss voces is for William far from submission to proto- 
vocalism. Res themselves have the categorial order [3.1], and only for this 
reason (gratia rerum) can the voces signifying them also be called catego- 
ries [3.2]. The parallelism between res and voces, which is only implicit in 
Aristotle and Boethius, is clearly asserted here. Res are the first, voces 
follow them. This idea is expressed by the term gratia rerum in [3.2], and 
this phrase is often repeated below to express this fundamental position of 
William. We shall call it the “gratia rerum principle." 


(4.2.0) In the original version of the commentary P3, William pays no 
28 See IWAKUMA, “Pierre Abélard”. The full edition of P3 can be found in Y. IWAKUMA, 


“Pseudo-Rabanus super Porphyrium (P3)", in Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire 
du Moyen-Áge 75 (2008), 43-196. 
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attention to proto-vocalism, but in C8 he takes proto-vocalistic ideas fully 
into consideration, trying to integrate them into his theory. The text in C8 
(MSS L, f. 55ra-b; M, f. 95r; P, f. 195ra-b; V, f. 4lra-va) continues as 
follows: 


[4.1] Videndae sunt etiam decem collectiones rerum, ad quarum similitudinem 
inventae sunt decem vocum collectiones, quae dicuntur praedicamenta esse. [4.2] 
Unam collectionem rerum dicimus esse communem substantiam cum omnibus 
aliis rebus substantialibus per quas omnes dispersa est; aliam vero rerum collec- 
tionem esse dicimus communem quantitatem cum aliis omnibus rebus quantia- 
tivis; et ceterae. | [4.3] Eodem modo haec vox ‘substantia’ cum aliis vocibus sibi 
suppositis dicitur quaedam vocum collectio, quae vocatur substantiae praedica- 
mentum; et sic in quantitate et ceteris. 

[5.1] Sed cum decem rerum collectiones | considerentur, una tantum dicitur 
substantialis et aliarum rerum fundamentum, scilicet collectio rerum substantial- 
ium; novem vero aliae collectiones ipsis substantiis accidentia sunt, ut quantitates 
et qualitates et cetera. [5.2] Et hoc habemus ex auctoritate Boethii, qui in hoc 
commento dicit et in ceteris quicquid est esse substantiam vel accidens. Et sub- 
stantiam vocat tantum res substantiales, accidens vero quantitates, qualitates, et 
omnia praeter substantias,.. [V additions]... [5.3] Ad quarum collectionum 
similitudinem... [V addition].... una vocum collectio dicitur substantia ut collec- 
tio vocum substantialium, quae dicitur substantiae praedicamentum; novem vero 
aliarum vocum praedicamenta illis vocibus gratia suarum rerum dicuntur acci- 
dentia. [5.4] Quod confirmat Boethius in secundo commento super Porphyrium, 
dicens Aristotelem decem praedicamenta constituisse, unum substantiam et no- 
vem accidentia.... [V additions]... |... 

[6.1] Sciendum est quod quidam dicunt praedicamenta tantum constare ex 
solis generibus et speciebus et eorum individuis. Et hoc trahere volunt ex auctori- 
tate Porphyrii, qui in dispositione praedicamenti substantiae solum modo genera 
et species et eorum individua disposuit. [6.2] Quidam vero alii dicunt etiam con- 
stitui praedicamenta ex talibus quae nec genera nec species nec eorum individua 
sunt, ut in praedicamento substantiae dicunt esse album quod est accidens, et ra- 
tionale quod est differentia, et cetera huiusmodi. [6.3] Dicunt tamen haec non 
naturaliter sed accidentaliter esse in substantia. In substantia enim non habent 
suam proprietatem, sed ex qualitate trahuntur, ut aliqua substantia non in eo quod 
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substantia est dicitur alba vel rationalis et cetera, sed gratia qualitatum sibi adi- 
acentium. [6.4] Dicitur etiam a quibusdam quod album et alia quae ex qualita- 
tibus sumuntur, non in substantia sed in qualitate ponuntur; et eodem modo in 
sumptis a quantitate et a ceteris. 

[7.0] Item sciendum est quod quidam dicunt res tantum genera et species 
esse, quidam vero tantum voces. [7.1] Sed utrique aequaliter peccant. Utrumque 
enim, et vox et res, genus et species est. [7.2] Et quod res genus et species sit, 
habemus ex auctoritate Boethii, qui dicit in pluribus locis in secundo commento 
super Porphyrium res genera et species esse; et etiam in commento super Cate- 
gorias, ubi dicit intentionem Aristotelis in Categoriis” esse tractare de decem 
vocibus prima rerum genera significantibus. [7.3] Confirmat etiam Boethius in 
eodem commento in expositione illius praecepti *quando alterum de altero prae- 
dicatur etc.,"' voces esse genera et species, dicens “et genus et species quodam 
modo nomina nominum sunt.”*' [7.4] Sed cum vox genus et species sit, hoc habet 
ex suo significato quod proprie genus et species est ut haec vox ‘animal’ non ex 
se dicitur genus, quia res individualis est, sed gratia illius communis rei quam 
significat, quae per omnia animalia dispersa est, et proprie dicitur genus quarun- 
dam aliarum rerum. 

[8.0] Dicitur etiam a quibusdam voces tantum esse fundamenta et | acci- 
dentia. [8.1] Quod falsum est. Dicit enim Boethius | res et fundamenta et acciden- 
tia esse, in commento ubi dicit “quicquid est, vel est substantia vel accidens." 


32 dicitur... quibusdam] dicitur tamen a quibusdam M dicunt etiam alii P quod album 
om.M quae] q(uod) V 33 sed] et M sunt P  etom.P 34 sumptis om. P ceteris] 
idem add. M 35estom.M 36 aequaliter peccant] inv. P aequaliter pectant(!) M 37 
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genera V | 44 nominum om. M hoc om. M 45estom.M 46 res] om. M vox P 
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(4.2.1) William's integration of proto-vocalistic ideas is most obvious in 
C8 section [7]. This section discusses the problem of whether genus and 
species, which Porphyry intends to discuss in his /sagoge, are res or vo- 
ces. In his commentary on Porphyry (P3), William simply asserts that they 
are res. The proto-vocalists’ position is that they are voces. In the original 
version of P3, he never refers to this proto-vocalism, which is mentioned 
only in its later Parisian revision. By contrast here in C8, William fully 
considers the proto-vocalists’ position, and asserts that predicables are 


? BOETHIUS, In Cat., in PL 64, 160B11-12. 

? ARISTOTELES LATINUS, Categoriae c.3 (1b10), ed. MINIO-PALUELLO, 48.8. 

3! BOETHIUS, In Cat., in PL 64, 176D15. 

2 Quoted in IWAKUMA, “Vocales”, 44, under the name of Pseudo-Rabanus’ commentary. 
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both res and voces [7.1], since both positions are supported by authority 
[7.2]-[7.3]. This integration is made possible for William, as is indicated 
in section [7.4], through his “gratia rerum principle.” 


Incidentally in section [7.4] of C8 William presupposes the existence 
of a res communis. This is the very point upon which Abelard later fo- 
cuses his attack, but there is no discussion of the issue at this stage. It is 
also remarkable that P14, which reports William’s lectures just after the 
controversy on universals (the report is probably by William himself) re- 
verts to the “realistic” position, decisively rejecting the (proto)-vocalistic 
position.” This is also the case with all of the known realist commentaries 
on Porphyry written after the controversy." 


(4.2.2) In section [6] of C8 William mentions another problem: whether 
the category Substance consists only of genera, species and their individu- 
als [6.1 and 6.4], or consists also of accidents like album and of differ- 
ences like rationale [6.2-6.3]. In section [6] William does not explicitly 
resolve the problem, but the former theory [6.1 and 6.4] accords well with 
what is already asserted in C8 [4.1-3]. The latter theory [6.2]-[6.3], which 
is quite non-Boethian, is of proto-vocalistic origin. It is asserted in the 
Limoges treatise. 


Tractatus Lemovicensis de praedicamentis: Prologus (Paris, BNF, Ms. lat. 544, f. 
94r). [2.0] Praedicamentum est collectio praedicabilium vocum ex uno constituta 
generalissimo, et subalternis generibus si plura sint, specialissimis, differentiis, 
accidentibus, individuis, omnibus quidem sub uno generalissimo constitutis in 
suis ordinibus dispositis. [2.1] “Praedicabilium vocum" dictum est propter obli- 
qua, quae in praedicamento non ponuntur nisi respectu suorum rectorum, per 
quae tantum habet praedicari, omnibus autem in praedicamento positis proprium 
est praedicari. 

[2.2] Est autem genus quae de speciebus praedicatur materialiter et in quid, ut 
animal de homine et bove. “Materialiter” dictum est propter aequivocum, quod de 
speciebus praedicatur in quid secundum communem usum loquendi, sed 
aequivoce; et propter (lacuna) substantialis et accidentis, ut substantia ‘colora- 
tum’, quae in quid praedicari potest, sed non materialiter. “In quid" dictum est 


33 For the passage of P14 (Paris, BNF, Ms. lat. 17813, f. 1ra-b), see IWAKUMA, “Vo- 
cales”, 45. For the fact that P14 was written just after the controversy, see IWAKUMA, “Vo- 
cales", 43 n. 24. It is remarkable that the conciliatory position of C8 is shared by the other 
two texts quoted in IWAKUMA, “Vocales”, 44-45, the Parisian addition to P3 and P16 
(München, BSB, Clm 14458), which suggests that they are to be dated before the contro- 
versy on universals. 

? The conciliatory position is revived only in P17 (see IWAKUMA, “Vocales”, 46 n. 32); 
I would date it much later, to the end of the 1120s, when the excitement of the controversy 
had rather cooled down. The controversy ceases to be mentioned in P20, which is from the 
mid-twelfth century. 
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propter accidentia et differentias, quae in quale aut in quantum aut in alio modo 
interrogationis respondentur. 


[2.3] Specialissimum est quod de solis individuis in quid tantum praedicatur 
et univoce. “De solis individuis” dictum est propter genera, quae et de speciebus 
et individuis in quid tantum praedicantur et univoce. “Tantum in quid” dictum est 
propter ‘grammaticum’, quod de solis individuis et in quid et in quale, in quid de 
hoc grammatico, in quale de Socrate. “Univoce” dictum est propter aequivoca. 
Hic quoque vide ‘a<nima>l grammaticum’ et ‘animal risibile’ et huiusmodi. 

[2.4] Individuum est quod unum tantum significat, ut ‘Socrates’. [2.5] Differ- 
entia praedicabilis est quae genus dividit et speciem constituit, ut rationale 
a<nima>l dividit hominemque constituit. [2.6] Accidens est quod in praedica- 
mento continetur nec est genus aut species aut differentia aut eorum individuum 
aut aequivocum, ut ‘album’ in praedicamento substantiae nihil horum est. 


[3.0] Ex his quidem omne praedicamentum componitur ex aliis proprie, ex 
aliis improprie. Proprie ex genere, specie, individuo; improprie ex differentia, 
accidenti, et eorum individuis. [3.1] Nam in praedicamentis duo praedicationis 
modi considerantur: unus in quid, alter in quale. Per quale accipimus omnem 
modum praedicationis qui alienus est a modo praedicationis in quid. [3.2] Et ille 
quidem modus praedicationis qui est in quid, dignior ac principalior est, quia in- 
terdum plenam quaerit essentiam, ut “Quid est homo?" “Animal rationale mor- 
tale," quod nunquam facit modus alterius praedicationis. [3.3] Et hic ideo modum 
qui est in quid, non modum praedicationis in quale, a differentia tollit et acciden- 
tibus, adiuncta illis materia, cuius est proprium in quid praedicari, ut cum dicimus 
“Qualis est Socrates?" *Rationalis albus," recte respondetur. Si autem rationalis 
iungatur animali et dicatur ‘animal rationale', et album homini et dicatur ‘homo 
albus’, quae prius in quale praedicantur, postmodum in quid recte praedicantur. 

[3.4] Et quia genera et species in quid tantum praedicantur, ideo ipsa proprie 
praedicamentum componunt; eorum vero individua, et quia in quid praedicantur 
et «quia» eorum sunt individua quae in quid tantum praedicantur. [3.5] Acciden- 
tia vero et differentiae improprie constituunt, quia in quale praedicantur. Similiter 
eorum individua, quia ipsorum individua quae in quale praedicantur. [3.6] Et ra- 
tione, ut maiora sua sub quibus proprie continentur, minora in eadem constitu- 
tionis lege consequentur. 

[4.0] Et licet haec impariter constituant, quaedam tamen omnia necessi<ta>te 
in praedicamento sumuntur. [4.1] Genera «sumuntur», quia ipsa sunt materia 
specierum et praeiacent differentiis in definitionibus, accidentibus in description- 
ibus. In definitionibus ita, “homo est animal rationale mortale"; in descriptionibus 
ita, “homo est animal vel sanum vel aegrum risibile.” [4.2] Species sumuntur, 
quia naturaliter genera dividunt et proprium habent recipere definitionem substan- 
tialem, et praeiacent in descriptionibus accidenti, sic "Stephanus est homo consu- 
laris, bello strenuus, consilio bonus, filius Theobaldi." [4.3] Differentiae sumun- 
tur, quia dividunt et constituunt. [4.4] Accidentia «sumuntur», quia materiam 
suam et accidentia dividunt et descriptionibus sunt necessaria. [4.5] Individua 
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sumuntur, quia superior<em> significationem certificant. Cum enim per superiora 
loquimur, quasi in umbra latitamus; sed per individua quod in umbra latebat in 
lucem prodimus. [4.6] Unde aequivoca nullam harum necessitatum habeant, a 
praedicamentis videntur tolli. Tolluntur, et quia permutabilia / sunt, praedicamen- 
torum vero constitutio impermutabilis esse debet. 


59 harum] ar() MS 


According to the Limoges treatise [2.0], a category, say Substance, 
consists not only of genera, species and individuals, but also of differ- 
ences and accidents. For being in a category is being predicated of some- 
thing [2.1], but not only genera, species and individuals [2.2-4] but also 
differences and accidents [2.5-6] are predicated of something. However, 
the only proper constituents of the category Substance are genera, species 
and individuals; differences and accidents are improper constituents [3.0]- 
[3.5], since the former constituents are predicated in quid,” while the lat- 
ter are predicated in quale [3.1-2]. Nevertheless, no matter whether proper 
or improper, they are all necessarily placed in the category Substance 
[4.0-5]. Section [6.2-3] of C8 certainly discusses the proto-vocalistic the- 
ory concerning this matter. 


(4.2.3) According to the Limoges treatise [2.0], a category is a collection 
of voces. According to C8, the ten categories are ten collections of res 
[4.1-4.2], and only secondarily are they collections of voces [4.1 and 4.3]. 
Here again, we can see William’s integration of the proto-vocalistic idea 
by means of his gratia rerum principle (cf. C8 [5.3 ). 


As is clear from the above text, the exposition in the Limoges treatise 
is quite independent from Boethius’ commentary, and was in all probabil- 
ity developed without knowledge of it. By contrast, William knows 
Boethius’ commentary very well and faithfully follows it; his lecture, in- 
deed, must have been made with Boethius’ commentary in front of him, 
as is suggested by the phrase in [5.2], “Boethii qui in hoc commento 
dicit..." Now, Boethius never uses the term collectio to describe catego- 
ries." Therefore, there would have been no need for William to use the 


35 [t is remarkable that genus is called materia of species in [4.1]. The same terminology 
is found in GARLANDUS COMPOTISTA [Gerland of Besançon], Dialectica, ed. L.M. DE RUK, 
Assen 1959, 7.10-21 (the editor needlessly corrected materia to maneria). This way of 
speaking about universals in terms of materia-forma is also found in P3, which I date now 
shortly before C8, to the late eleventh century; for this topic, see IWAKUMA, “Vocales”, 51. 
This terminology, then, was widely accepted in the late eleventh century by proto-vocalists 
as well as by realists. 


36 Tt is true that Boethius uses the term collectio to describe predicables but never to de- 
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term collectio insofar as he follows Boethius. Therefore in C8 [4] he em- 
ploys the term collectio to discuss the proto-vocalistic definition. 


(4.2.4) In C8 William asserts that among the ten collections of res only 
one, Substance, is the fundamentum [5.1]; the other nine collections are 
accidents. He also asserts that the collections of voces are also called Sub- 
stance or accidents “gratia suarum rerum” [5.3]. So again William inte- 
grates proto-vocalistic ideas by means of the gratia rerum principle. 


Concerning the relation between fundamentum/Substance and acci- 
dents, the Limoges treatise says the following: 


Tractatus Lemovicensis de praedicamentis (Paris, BNF, Ms. lat. 544, f. 95r): 
[16.1] Eorum quidem accidentium quaedam propria dicuntur, ea scilicet quae 
fundamentum habent, ut ea quae in praedicamento substantiae sumuntur (sola 
enim substantia fundamentum est); quaedam impropria, ut ea quae in aliis prae- 
dicamentis ponuntur. [16.2] Sed tamen quo modo dicitur accidens aut proprium 
<aut improprium>, similiter subiectum aut proprium aut improprium dicitur. Et 
erit subiectum proprium aut genus aut species aut eorum individuum in prae- 
dicamento substantiae; improprium quodlibet ‘aliud’ accidentis subiectum, ut 
rationale ad album vel albedo ad clarum. 


2 Eorum] /ectio incerta: d(e)r(um) seu d(e)x ut videtur MS 


According to the Limoges treatise [16.1], there are two sorts of acci- 
dents: proper and improper. Proper accidents are those which have fun- 
damentum and they are placed, though improperly, in the category Sub- 
stance; improper accidents are those which are placed in the other nine 
categories. Remember that, for the Limoges treatise, the category Sub- 
stance, or the collection of substances-voces, consists not only of genera, 
species and individuals, but also of accidents and differences (cf. §4.1.2, 
above). For example, the vox ‘albus’ is a proper accident; it denotes the 
subject of whiteness, and therefore it is placed in the category Substance. 
By contrast, the vox ‘albedo’ is an improper accident; it does not denote 
its subject, and therefore it is placed in the category Quality. The relation 
between proper and improper accidents is seen in the following diagram: 


scribe categories; nor is collectio used in relation to predicables in the same sense as in C8 
[4]. See BOETHIUS, Jn Isag. 2, ed. S. BRANDT (CSEL 48), Wien 1906, 166.10-18, where 
collectio is used in the sense of the collection of individual men (in the case of species 
homo) or of species, man, donkey, etc. (in the case of genus animal), not as in C8 [4.2] in 
the sense of the collection of all the inferior substances: a body, an animal, a man, an indi- 
vidual human being. Cf. also BOETHIUS, /n Isag. 2, 146.11. and 229.6 and Jn Cat., in PL 
64, 182C10, 195C2, etc. 
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SUBSTANTIAM CONSTITUUNT 
PROPRIE IMPROPRIE 
— ACCIDENTIA 
PROPRIA 


‘substantia’ 

‘corpus’ 

‘animal’ 

‘homo’ 

‘Socrates’ ‘album’ ‘albedo’ 
etc. ‘nigrum’ *nigredo* 


etc. etc. 
rationale 
etc. 


‘substantia’ ‘accidens’ 


In the same manner, the Limoges treatise [16.2] continues, there are 
two sorts of subiectum: proper and improper. Proper subiectum is in the 
category Substance, improper subiectum is in another category. For ex- 
ample, when we say “homo est albus,” the vox ‘homo’ is a proper subiec- 
tum of the vox ‘albus’ (the vox ‘homo’ denotes the subject of whiteness); 
but when we say “rationale est album” or “albedo est clara,” the vox ‘ra- 
tionale or ‘albedo’ is an improper subiectum of the vox ‘album’ or 
‘clara’ (the vox ‘rationale’ or ‘albedo’ does not denote the subject of 
whiteness or clarity). Incidentally, the examples of improprium subiectum 
mentioned here, namely rationale and albedo, will play a role in the dis- 
cussions below, §§4.2.4, 8.1, 9.8 and 13.2. 


The term fundamentum accidentis is frequent in Boethius’ first com- 
mentary on the /sagoge, but is used only once in his commentary on the 
Categories and in a different context.” In discussing fundamentum, then, 


37 BOETHIUS, In Isag. ed. prima, ed. BRANDT (CSEL 48), 6.7, 16.1-5, 23.19, 66.22, 
128.5; BOETHIUS, In Cat., in PL 64, 186A3. 
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William does not follow Boethius’ commentary on the Categories, but 
rather follows the proto-vocalistic custom. This would explain a strange 
passage in section [5.4] of C8. Statements in section [5.2] give authority 
to the claim in section [5.1] that Aristotle primarily considers ten rerum 
collectiones as categories, and what is said in [5.4] seems to give authority 
to the claim in [5.3] that only “thanks to things” (gratia rerum), ten vocum 
collectiones are also called “categories”. Now in section [5.4] of C8, Wil- 
liam certainly refers to Boethius? second commentary on the Isagoge, 
but this gives no support to the claim that voces are categories, since 
Boethius clearly sides with the "realistic" position: *Decem igitur genera 
rerum esse omnium consideravit, id est unam substantiam et accidentia 
novem,..." This can support the claim only when we employ the in voce 
reading, neglecting the word rerum! William follows the proto-vocalists 
by mistake when he appeals to Boethius in section [5.4] to support the 
claim in section [5.3]. 


(4.2.5) In section [8.0] of C8 William mentions those who assert that fun- 
damenta and accidents are only voces, and rejects them [8.1]. The view 
rejected here is again asserted in the Limoges treatise: 


Tractatus Lemovicensis de praedicamentis (Paris, BNF, Ms. lat. 544, f. 95r): 
[19.1] Solae autem voces, quae in praedicamento substantiae proprie ponuntur, 
fundamenta dicuntur accidentium. Et est ratio quod ipsae voces significant res per 
se subsistentes et in quid tantum praedicantur, aut eorum individua sunt, nec sunt 
formae. [19.2] Componuntur quidem omnia praedicamenta ex proprie et impro- 
prie positis. Sed ex propriis accidentibus solum praedi<ca>mentum substantiae. 
Nam in eo solo sunt propria accidentia, quia in eo propria sunt subiecta. 


According to the Limoges treatise, fundamenta are voces properly 
placed in the category Substance, namely genera, species and individuals 
of Substance, to the exclusion of the voces improperly placed in the cate- 
gory Substance, namely accidents like the vox ‘albus’ and differences like 
the vox ‘rationale’ in adjectival forms. This is because those voces signify 
res per se existens. (Here we can see that the Limoges treatise implicitly 
presupposes a kind of res-vox correspondence.) 


(4.3) As I have shown so far, the Limoges treatise has developed various 
ideas quite independently from Boethius’ commentary on Aristotle’s 


38 Boethius, Jn Isag. 2, ed. Brandt (CSEL 48), 143.20-23. 


? Proto-vocalists often neglect the word res used by Boethius, and gloss the word in vo- 
ce as if it were a verbal expression. For example, the commentary on the De syl. hyp. in 
Munich, BSB, Clm 14779, f. 69r reads: “IN UNAM EANDEMQUE REM (833A5) i.e. in eosdem 
terminos...." (quoted in IWAKUMA, “Vocales”, 62). 
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Categories. William of Champeaux in sections [4]-[8] of C8 tries to inte- 
grate these proto-vocalistic ideas into his theory, while in sections [1]-[3] 
he faithfully follows Boethius’ commentary on the Categories. The inte- 
gration is always possible for William on the basis of his gratia rerum 
principle. 


(5) William of Champeaux on Substance 


(5.1.0) William discusses the category of Substance in C8 (MSS L, f. 
58va-b; L*, ff. 61vb-62ra; M, f. 97v; P, f. 197rb-va; V, f. 44va) as fol- 
lows: 


[1.0] Hic videndum est quod substantia diversis modis accipitur. Accipitur”’ enim 
substantia nomen rerum, et tunc est generalissimum. Item accipitur substantia 
nomen vocum, ut cum dicimus: haec vox ‘homo’ habet hoc nomen quod est ‘sub- 
stantia". [1.1] Substantia vero, quod generalissimum est et res significat, habet 
hanc descriptionem: Substantia est illud quod non est in subiecto. Vel hanc aliam: 
Substantia est res in natura sua per se existens et quae aliis rebus est causa exi- 
stendi. | Et hoc modo accepta ‘substantia’ significat omnes eas res tantum quae 


tentia est omnes voces esse aeres, corpora, substantias, ut | haec vox ‘homo’ dici- 
tur esse aer plectro linguae formatus, et ita corpus et substantia. [1.3] Quando 
autem ‘substantia’ nomen vocum accipitur, tunc tantum valet quantum et funda- 
mentum in designatione vocum. Et tunc habet hanc descriptionem: Substantia est 
illa vox quae aliarum vocum fundamentum est. Et secundum hoc ‘substantia’ 
significat tantum illas voces quae sunt genera vel species vel individua eorum in 
substantia positorum. [1.4] Item accipitur substantia pro supposito, ut dicit 


1 modis] omnis L* 2 substantia’ om. M substantia? om. P 3 hoc] h(aec) L* 4 res 
significat] resigcat(!) (et) P 6 est! om. M sua]suiP existens om. LM | quae] q(uod) 
V 7hoc]h(aec) L* omnesom.LM  eas]illas M 8 existunt'] exis(un)t V | existunt]] 
s(unt) P hoc]h(aec) L* etiam] et LL* 9 quod om. M voces]res M 10 scilicet om. 
LM 10-11 sententia] scientia V 11 esse om. L* aeres] et add. L* corpora] et add. L* 
homo om. M 12 plectro] plectus V 13 autem] enim M accipitur] accipit L accipit(us) 
L* 14 designatione] diffinitione M signatione L* 15 aliarum] aliorum L*V hoc] 
h(aec) L 16 vel'] et M vel] et M individua] adiuidua(!) L* eorum] erunt M 17 
substantia] subiecto M supposito] fondamento M 


4 Above accipitur MS V adds the letter v, and in the margin again repeats the letter v 
and a cross. After section [6.3] (cited below in $5.2.0), MS V develops its own theories 
about Substance, and before the V-addition it puts again a cross and /nc or Jne in the mar- 
gin. It might be the case that the letter v is for V(illelmus), i.e., William of Champeaux, and 
Inc or [ne is for the name of the V compiler; see IWAKUMA, “William of Champeaux", 
317-19. 


L* 62ra 


L 58vb 


P 197va 
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Aristoteles in hoc eodem Praedicamento*’ quod species magis est substantia, id 
est magis supposita, quam suum genus. 

[2.0] Videndum est quod fundamentum accipitur largo modo et stricto mo- 
do sicut substantia. [2.1] Accipimus enim fundamentum in designatione omnium 


vox alicuius rei dicitur esse fundamentum. ‘Album’ enim, in eo quod corpus est, 
coloris fundamentum est. Omne enim corpus coloris fundamentum est. Si vero 
aliquis dicat “Si ‘album’ coloris fundamentum est, vel albedinis vel nigredinis vel 
medii coloris," verum dicit quidem. Licet enim nesciamus discernere quis color 
sit in hoc corpore quod est album, aliquis tamen color in eo est... [V addition]... 
[2.3] Item accipitur stricto modo, ita scilicet quod significat tantum illas voces 
quae sunt genera vel species vel individua in praedicamento substantiae proprie 
posita. Secundum quod solemus dicere hanc vocem ‘homo’ esse fundamentum 
huius vocis quae est ‘albedo’. 

[3.0] Item accidens accipitur duobus modis, scilicet in designatione rerum et 
in designatione vocum. [3.1] Omnes res praeter substantiales dicimus esse acci- 
dentales. [3.2] Voces etiam quae illas res significant, accidentia dicimus, ut hanc 
vocem ‘albedo’, quae rem accidentalem significat, accidens esse dicimus. 


[4.0] Sed videndum est quod accidens proprie res significat, voces vero im- 


Dicuntur tamen voces accidentia esse gratia rerum accidentalium quas signifi- 
cant, ut haec vox ‘albedo’ | vel ‘album’ accidentia dicuntur gratia rei accidentalis 
quam significant, scilicet albedinis. 


[5.0] Rursus fundamentum proprie res significat, voces vero dupliciter. [5.1] 


18 hoc] h(aec) L* om. P  Praedicamento] ubi dicit add. P 20 est] igitur add. P 21 
sicut] sic etiam V  Accipimus] Accipitur MP 22 substantialium] lubalicum(!) P etiam 
om.P quod] quam P hoc quod V 23 illae] illa L* hoc] h(aec) L*P quod add. V 24 
rei om. M fundamentum om. P — 26-27 vel! albedinis... medii coloris] vel medie(!) ante 
vel albedinis vel nigredinis M — 26 nigredinis] ingredinis L* — 27 dicit quidem] dicit LM 
quod dicit L* inv. P enim] ‘et’ enim V 28 hoc] h(aec) L* eoM 30 vel] eorum add. 
M individua] indiuiduo V 32 quae] q(uod) V 33 accidens om. M modis] in omnis 
L* in designatione] indi signatione(!) L* in designacionem M in descriptione V 33-34 
rerum... vocum] vocum et rerum M rerum et vocum P 34 in om. L* Omnes] enim add. 
P 35resom. MV accidentia] accidentales M dicimus om. M 35-36 ut hanc... dici- 
mus om. (hom.) P | 36 quae] q(uod) V 37 vero om. P 39-40 esse suum in hoc... pro- 
prium om. (hom) P 39 hoc] h(aec) L* rei] res M 41 accidentia] accidentalia genera P 
esse om. P — 42 rei accidentalis] rerum accidentalium M 43 quam] q(ua) L* q(ua)s M 
44 fundamentum] fondam(en)ta(m) M significat om. P vero om. LL* 45 praedictum] 
praedicatum L* proprium M sup(ra)dictu(m) PV fundamenta] fundamentum MPV 


^! ARISTOTELES, Praedicamenta c.5 (2b7). 
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sunt. [5.2] Item voces gratia rerum substantialium quas significant, dicuntur esse 
fundamentum, ut haec vox ‘Socrates’ dicitur esse fundamentum gratia suae rei 
quae proprie fundamentum est. 


46 sunt] est M Item] substantialis add. V dicuntur] dicimus M 47 vox om. P suae 
om.P rei] q(uam) significat add. P 48 fundamentum est] inv. P fundamentum V 


(5.1.1) In C8 section [1], William distinguishes various senses of the term 
‘substantia’. I put aside the sense of ‘substantia’ in [1.4], which plays no 
role in my later discussion; otherwise ‘substantia’ signifies nomen rerum 
[1.1] or nomen vocum [1.3]. ‘Substantia’ nomen rerum means [1.1] that 
the noun ‘substantia’ signifies substances-res like Socrates, a man, an ani- 
mal, etc. ‘Substantia’ nomen vocum means [1.3] that the noun ‘substantia’ 
signifies the substances-voces like ‘Socrates’, ‘homo’, ‘animal’, etc. 
There is a parallelism between the res (Socrates, a man, an animal, a 
body, a substance) and the voces (‘Socrates’, ‘homo’, ‘animal’, ‘corpus’, 
‘substantia’ ). In the same manner, William introduces the terms in desig- 
natione rerum/vocum in sections [2] and [3]. The vox ‘fundamentum’ is 
used in designatione rerum to signify all substance-res (omnes res sub- 
stantiales) [2.1], and in designatione vocum to signify all substances- 
voces [2.3]. Likewise, the vox ‘accidens’ is used in designatione rerum to 
signify all accidents-res, and in designatione vocum to signify all acci- 
dents-voces like ‘albedo’ [3]. Finally, because there is a parallelism be- 
tween res and voces, the vox ‘fundamentum’ or ‘accidens’ properly signi- 
fies res, and only improperly signifies voces [5.0]-[4.0] in virtue of the 
gratia rerum principle [5.2 and 4.2]. By the term and concept substantia 
nomen vocum, William integrates into his theory the proto-vocalistic no- 
tion of substantia, namely voces properly placed in the category of Sub- 
stance (cf. §4.2.5 above); and by “fundamentum/accidens in designatione 
vocum", he integrates the proto-vocalistic notion of fundamentum and 
accidens (cf. §4.2.3 above). 


(5.1.2) Elsewhere in C8, the phrase nomen rerum/vocum is often equiva- 
lent in meaning to the phrase in designatione rerum/vocum.” In the pas- 
sages cited above (§5.1.0), however, the matter is complicated by the in- 
tegration of another pre-vocalistic idea. In section [1.2], William mentions 
that all voces are air, therefore bodies, and thence substances (“omnes vo- 


? The phrase nomen rerum/vocum is used only in connection with the genera generalis- 
sima, while the phrase in designatione rerum/vocum is used more generally, together with 
any other voces as well. When they are used in connection with the genera generalissima, 
William normally uses both phrases equivalently. 
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ces esse aeres, corpora, substantias"). This idea is found in the Limoges treatise. 


Tractatus Lemovicensis de praedicamento (Paris, BNF, Ms. lat. 544, f. 95r): 
[18.1] Videndum est etiam quod ex vocibus (1) aliae significant res simpliciter, ut 
‘homo’, cuius definitio est animal rationale mortale; (2) aliae voces simpliciter, ut 
*individuum', cuius definitio est de uno solo praedicativum; (3) aliae utrumque 
communiter, ut ‘substantia’ ‘corpus’ ‘aer’. [18.2] Hae namque voces nominant 


'et' corpora, aeres. [18.3] «Ex vocibus significantibus voces simpliciter, aliae 
significant secundum modum significandi, aliae secundum modum subsistendi>. 
[18.4] Secundum modum significandi significant ‘individuum’ *univocum* 
*aequivocum'. Nam haec ideo erant voces eo modo inventas, ut vel unum signifi- 
cent «ut ‘individuum’>; vel plura, aut sub una impositione ut ‘univocum’, aut sub 
pluribus ut ‘aequivocum’. [18.5] Secundum modum subsistendi significant ‘ge- 
nus’ ‘species’ et alia quae monstrant voces in sua positione, id est quae ad quam 
qualiter ordinatur, aut praepositive aut suppositive aut oppositive aut pariter. 


By the phrases “secundum hoc quod vox in substantia est" [sections 
1.2, 2.1 and 4.1] or “secundum proprium esse suum (= esse vocum)” [sec- 
tions 4.1 and 5.1], William indicates that all voces are substances; we shall 
call this idea the “vox-in-Substance” theory. According to the “vox-in- 
Substance” theory, all voces are substances-res insofar as they are air. In 
other words, the whole world of voces is part of the world of res, although 
each vox in designatione rerum is associated with some res, and any vox 
is a substance-res, although some voces in designatione rerum are associ- 
ated with accidents-res, not substances-res. 


(5.1.3) Because of the integration of the vox-in-Substance theory, the dis- 
tinction between in designatione rerum/vocum is not perfectly coincident 
with that of nomen rerum/vocum. 


‘substantia’ fundamentum ' 'accidens ' 

nomen rerum largo modo in disignatione rerum [3.1] 
[1.1] (= in desig. rerum) In desig. omnium rerum (in desig. omnium rerum 

eee eee ney RR SEEN: EE substantialium [2.1] |  accidentalium) — 
[1.2] In designatione omnium (vox-in-Quantity theory) 
vocum [2.2] 
nomen vocum [1.3] stricto modo [2.3] in designatione vocum [3.2] 
(= in disgnatione vocum) (= in disgnatione vocum) 


In the first and third rows of the diagram above, the phrase nomen re- 
rum/vocum is always equivalent to in designatione rerum/vocum, but in 
the second row the situation is ambiguous. The ‘substantia’ in the second 
row as in section [1.2] seems to be put under nomen rerum, but it is not 
clear whether it can be called ‘substantia’ in designatione rerum or in des- 
ignatione vocum. The *fundamentum' in the second row as in section [2.1] 
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is called in designatione omnium vocum, but elsewhere [sections 1.3 and 
6.2] the ‘fundamentum’ stricto modo in the third row is called in designa- 
tione vocum (usually without any restriction like omnium in section [2.1]). 
The ‘accidens’ is divided [3] only into in designatione rerum (the first 
row) and in designatione vocum (the third row), and there is no mention 
of ‘accidens’ in the second row. However, in C8 William mentions (cf. 
[7.4], quoted in $5.2.0) yet another theory—the “vox-in-Quantity” the- 
ory—by which vox is secundum proprium esse a quantity-res, not a sub- 
stance-res, and it remains unclear whether the vox-in-Quantity should be 
called ‘quantitas’ in designatione rerum or vocum. The ambiguity of the 
characterization of the second row comes from the vox-in-Substance / 
vox-in-Quantity theory itself. According to the theory, any vox is in itself 
a substance-res / a quantity-res; therefore we may refer to any vox both as 
in designatione vocum insofar as it is a vox, and as in designatione rerum 
insofar as it 1s a res (air). Hereafter in this essay, I shall distinguish Wil- 
liam’s three meanings of ‘substantia’ by calling them ‘substantia’ nomen 
rerum only for the first row, ‘substantia’ nomen vocum only for the third 
row, and the meaning based on the “vox-in-Substance / vox-in-Quantity” 
theory for the second row. 


(5.1.4) The complication of William’s threefold explanation results from 
his attempt to interweave two questions of different character, both of 
which William inherited from the proto-vocalists. On the one hand, the 
distinction that I have depicted between the first and third rows in the dia- 
gram above derives from the relation between the symbols (voces) and 
those things for which they stand (res), in which case symbols-types are at 
issue, not symbols-tokens. On the other hand, the second row refers to the 
physical aspect of symbols, namely symbols-tokens rather than symbols- 
types. On this stage, however, the distinction between types and tokens 
remained unnoticed. At this stage, however, the distinction between types 
and tokens remained unnoticed (cf. 15.3, below). 


William uses the phrase in designatione rerum/vocum equivalently with 
the phrase nomen rerum/vocum elsewhere in C8, whenever neither the vox- 
in-Substance nor vox-in-Quantity theory is concerned. This usage suggests 
that the main distinction for William is between nomen rerum/vocum = in 
designatione rerum/vocum in the first and the third rows, and that the integra- 
tion of the vox-in-Substance (or -in-Quantity) theory in the second row is 
provisional and supplementary (cf. also §§5.2.2 and 5.3.3-5, below). 


(5.2.0) In C8, William divides the signification of vox (MSS L, ff. 58vb- 
59ra; L*, f. 62ra-b; M, f. 97v; P, f. 197va; V, f. 44va-b): 


V 44vb 


V 45ra 


L 59ra 


L* 62rb 
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[6.0] Videnda est haec vocum divisio quod voces quae significant alias voces, 


cant voces in eo quod corpora sunt. [6.2] Secundum modum subsistendi, ut haec 
vox ‘substantia’, quando accipitur pro fundamento in designatione vocum, sig- 
nificat voces secundum hoc quod accidentibus subiacent. [6.3] Secundum alios 
modos ut ‘nomen’ et ‘verbum’ significant alias voces secundum hoc quod casibus 
inflectuntur et temporibus distribuuntur.... [V additions]... |... 


[7.0] Item haec alia divisio: vocum aliae res tantum, aliae voces tantum, aliae 
res et voces significant. [7.1] Voces quae significant res tantum, ut ‘homo’ et 
‘animal’ et alia huiusmodi. [7.2] Quae significant voces tantum, ut ‘nomen’ et 


quantitas in proprio esse suo est accidens. Quaedam tamen voces gratia substan- 
tiarum quas significant | dicuntur esse substantiales et aliarum vocum funda- 


‘Albedo’ namque accidens est in hoc quod quantitas est; dicitur quoque accidens 
gratia rel accidentalis quam significat. 


1 Videnda] Videndum M est om. V 1-2 voces aliae om. P 2 eo] h(aec) L* h(oc) V 
scilicet om. LM quod] q(uae) L* corpora] copora V 4 corpus] et add. P 4-5 signifi- 
cant] eas add. M signficat V — 7 hoc] h(aec) L* subiacent] subsistunt LL*PV — 8-12 
verbum significant... ut nomen et om. (hom.) P 8 hoc] h(aec) L* 10 haec om. V 13 
verbum] et materia imposita add. V ut om. P 14 hoc] h(aec) L*P 15 tantum] totum P 
tunc et] tunc L* et tunc P tamen V 15-16 significare dicitur] dicuntur M dicitur sigca- 
re(!) P inv. V 16 sententiam] scientiam L* ponitur] ponatur LL* 17 tantum om. V 
18 gratia] genera V 19 aliarum] harum MV 21 namque] enim PV 


(5.2.1) The following diagram illustrates the relation between the divi- 
sions of voces introduced in sections [6]-[7] of C8 and what is said in sec- 
tions [1]-[3] above: 


[L.1] [2.1] pap. J- - 

[1.2] [2.2] - [6.1] = Limoges [18.2] [7.3] = Limoges [18.1] 
(3) 

[1.3] [2.3] [3.2] [6.2]= Limoges [18.5] [7.1]= Limoges [18.1] 
(1) 

- - - [6.3] Limoges [18.4] [7.2]= Limoges [18.1] 
(2) 


The division of voces in sections [6]-[7] of C8 rearranges the division 
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of voces in section [18] of the Limoges treatise (quoted above in $5.1.2). 
The criteria of the divisions are almost the same, and William replaces 
several examples according to his own view-point. For instance, as exam- 
ples of voces that signify secundum modum subsistendi, the Limoges trea- 
tise [18.5] refers to the voces ‘genus’ and ‘species’, while in [6.2] of C8 
William refers to the vox ‘substantia’; as examples of voces that signify 
voces tantum, the Limoges treatise refers to the vox ‘individuum’, while in 
section [7.2] of C8 William refers to the voces ‘nomen’ and ‘verbum’. 


Boethius refers to such voces as ‘nomen’ and ‘verbum’ (cf. C8, sec- 
tions [6.3 and 7.2]) in terms of impositio prima-secunda (In Cat. [159a8- 
c11]) and William follows Boethius elsewhere (C8 [1.1], quoted in §4.1 
above). Boethius calls the voces ‘genus’ and ‘species’ “nomina nominum” 
(In Cat. [176d15]), with which term we should not confuse William’s 
nomina vocum (C8 [1.3]). Elsewhere, William summarizes Boethius’ ar- 
guments (/n Cat. [176c10-177a7]), using the term nomina nominum in 
Boethius’ sense (cf. also C8 [7.3], quoted in §4.2.0 above), as is indicated 
in the following text from C8 (MSS L, f. 58ra; L*, f. 61rb; M, f. 97r; P, f. 
197ra; V, ff. 43vb-44ra; the words in italic are taken verbatim from 
Boethius’ commentary on the Categories): 


Sed fortasse quis dicat | hanc regulam non esse veram quae dicta est: QUANDO 
ALTERUM etc. [Cat. 3]. Nam cum homo de Socrate praedicetur, species vero de 
homine, species tamen de Socrate non praedicatur. Socrates enim nullo modo 
species dicitur. Rursus cum animal de homine praedicetur, genus vero de ani- 
mali, non tamen genus de homine praedicabitur. Sed huic dicendum est quod non 
advertit illam esse definitionem de subiecto praedicationis quod ea quae de aliquo 
ut de subiecto praedicantur, de eo debent in quid praedicari. Nam cum species de 
homine, genus vero de animali praedicentur, non tamen in eo quod quid sit prae- 
dicantur de eis, sed species praedicatur de homine secundum hoc quod totum de 
individuis praedicatur, genus vero de animali secundum hoc quod de pluribus 
speciebus animal praedicatur. Et hae voces ‘genus’ et ‘species’ nomina nominum 
sunt quodam modo. 


1 fortasse] fortasis M 2 homo] praedicatur praedicatur(bis!) add. V praedicetur] prae- 
dicatur M 4 praedicetur] praedicatur M 5 praedicabitur] praedicatur MP 6 advertit 
illam esse] auertit illam esse L* ad illam P pertinet illa oppositio ad illam V ea] eam L* 
7 ut de subiecto om. P praedicantur] praedicimur L* 8 praedicentur] praedicitur P 8-9 
praedicantur de eis] de eis praedicantur LL* praedicatur de eis V 9 secundum hoc] in eo 
LL*PV totum] tamen LL* tantum M homo ut totum V de] suis add. P — 10 hoc] 
h(aec) L* 12 quodam] qudam(!) L* 


(5.2.2) In section [7.4] of C8 William mentions a new theory, which I 
shall call the *vox-in-Quantity" theory, because it asserts that vox 1s in the 


V 44ra 


M 98r 
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category of Quantity, not Substance. The introduction of the “vox-in- 
Quantity” theory is abrupt, suggesting that the question of whether vox is 
in Substance or in Quantity is not a serious problem for William; the com- 
peting theories are simply juxtaposed without further discussion. This is 
also the case in C8 until the end of the discussion of chapter 5 of the 
Categories, where the question first becomes a point at issue, as I shall 
argue in detail below (812). This is the earliest report of the problem, 
which was later to be the subject of heated debates: What are voces? Are 
they substances or quantities or something else? The later debates are re- 
ported in many texts: various versions of the Glosule on Priscian Major,” 
various revisions of C8 on chapter 6 of the Categories (on Quantity), 
Abelard’s Dialectica," and other later texts. 


(5.3.0) In sections [8.0] to [9.2] of C8 (MSS L, f. 59ra; L*, ff. 62rb; M, ff. 
97v-98r; P, f. 197va; V, f. 45ra), William discusses a perturbatio that 
arises from the vox-in-Substance and vox-in-Quantity theories: 


lestom.P 2vox]estadd.P 3 est! om. L*PV hoc] h(aec) L* inom. V 4 signifi- 
catum] significatur V Idem] Item L* JAM 5 in quantitate om. P hoc] h(aec) L* om. 
P 6 Item] h(aec) add. LL*M in quantitate h(aec) P  etom.M significatum] significa- 
tur V 6-7 significans et significatum] significatum et significans M et significans P 


? The relevant part of the Glosule is edited in I. ROSIER-CATACH, “Le commentaire des 
Glosulae et de Glosae de Guillaume de Conches sur le chapitre De voce des Institutiones 
Grammaticae de Priscien", in Cahiers de l'Institut du Moyen-Áge grec et latin 63 (1993), 
115-44. The G/osule have been dated to the late eleventh century, but now scholars sup- 
pose that the oldest manuscript can be dated as late as the beginning of the twelfth century. 
The revised versions of the Glosule are found in Bruxelles, Bibliothèque Royale, Ms. 
3920-3923, ff. 12vb-20vb; Città del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Cod. Vat. 
lat. 1486, ff. 1ra-90va. The latter revision is partly edited by K.M. FREDBORG, “Tractatus 
glosarum Prisciani in MS Vat. lat. 1486", in Cahiers de l'Institut du Moyen-Áge grec et 
latin 21 (1977), 21-44; the part on voces is not included. 


^ Manuscripts V and P of C8, as well as its revisions C14 and C7, give differnt versions 
of reports of the debates on vox, together with those on other quantities such as numerus, 
linea, etc. The discussions of voces in V, P, C14 and C7 are more or less parallel to those 
in the Glosule. 


? Ed. L.M. DE RIJK, PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Dialectica: First Complete Edition of the 
Parisian Manuscript, Assen 1956, 65.23-71.14. 
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cans et significatum eiusdem vocis. [8.3] Et etiam idem significans est et signifi- 


est significatum et species eiusdem, et (2) si idem est significatum et genus eius- 
dem, et (3) si idem est significans et significatum sui ipsius. Hoc enim, ut prae- 


[9.1] Hic praedicendum est quod, cum Aristoteles decem praedicamenta con- 
stituat, omnes voces in diversis praedicamentis positae in significatione per impo- 
sitionem inter se sunt oppositae. Res enim diversas per impositionem significant. 
Quod ostenditur per ipsas primas decem voces, per ‘substantia’ ‘quantitas’ etc., 
quae inter se per impositionem sunt oppositae. Nam quotiens aliqua superiora 
sunt opposita, eorum inferiora erunt opposita. Et quod ipsae primae decem voces 
inter se sunt oppositae, tali ratione videtur comprobari. Ens, sicut dicit auctoritas, 
ad ea aequivocum est, quare per ea ut per suas significationes dividitur; sed quo- 
tienscumque aequivocum per suas significationes dividitur, res quae ab eis sig- 
nificantur diversae sunt, sicut dicit Boethius in libro Divisionum [PL 64: 888D6]; 
et ita cum ‘ens’ dividatur per ‘substantia’ et ‘quantitas’ etc. ut aequivocum per 
suas significationes, res quae ab eis significantur diversae sunt auctoritate 
Boethii; et ita illae voces in significatione sunt oppositae. 

[9.2] Quorundam tamen sententia est omnes decem primas voces easdem 
res significare. Dicunt enim omnes res esse substantias, et easdem a primis decem 
vocibus significari, sed secundum diversos modos. Qui plane contra auctoritatem 
videntur agere. Dicit enim Boethius decem essentias esse, unam substantiam, 
novem accidentia. Item dicit Boethius decem esse res generalissimas quae aliis 
omnibus superiores sunt; quodsi omnes res substantia essent, non dixisset decem 
esse res generalissimas, sed unam tantum. 


7 significatum] significatur V et om. M — 7-8 significatum] significatur V — 8 secun- 
dum... substantia om. P hoc] h(aec) L* haec vox] inv. L haec L* — 9 substantia] quae 
est substantia haec substantia P significatum] sigcatum L significatur V est om. MV 
10estom.L 11 significat] sig- M significant V ipsam] ipsum M v significatur] sifi- 
cat(!) L* om. M 13 significatum] significatur V et species... idem est om. (hom.) P 
14etom.L  estom.L significatum] sigcatum L significatur V 14-15 praedictum] 
supradictum P 15 est] etiam add. M ostenditur om. M in substantia vocem] vocem in 
substantia M vocem in substantiam P 17-18 constituat] constituit V — 19 inter] per M 
oppositae] diuersa M 20 substantia] et add. M substantiam P quantitas] scilicet add. L 
quantitatem P 24-25 quotienscumque] quociens quaecumque M quociensque P 25 
aequivocum... dividitur] diuidit equivocum per ipsas significationes M — 26 Divisionum] 
diuisionis M 27 substantia] substantiam P quantitas] qualitas M quantitatem P — etc.] 
n(un) V 28 significantur] significatur P 29 et] cum P sunt] sint P 30 tamen] enim 
M omnes om.P  32sedom.M 33 videntur] uidetur P 35 omnes] omnis VM res 
om. V substantia esset] substantiae essent P 36 res om. M unam] una V 
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(5.3.1) The perturbatio is formulated in three ways. First, as is stated in 
sections [8.1] and [8.4 (1)], a vox like ‘homo’ is a species of another vox 
like ‘substantia’ and at the same time ‘homo’ is signified by the same vox, 
‘substantia’. This is an apparently absurd consequence of the vox-in- 
Substance theory (“secundum hoc quod vox est in substantia”). A similar 
consequence follows according to the vox-in-Quantity theory (“secundum 
hoc quod vox ponitur in quantitate"), if we substitute ‘quantitas’ and 
‘linea’ (or any vox that is a species of Quantity) for ‘substantia? and 
‘homo’, respectively. Secondly (in [8.2]-[8.2/] = [8.4(2)]), the same vox 
‘substantia’ is a genus of another vox ‘corpus’, and therefore ‘substantia’ 
signifies ‘corpus’, and at the same time ‘substantia’ is signified by the 
same vox ‘corpus’, because, according to the vox-in-Substance theory, 
‘corpus’ signifies all voces, including the vox ‘substantia’. Thirdly (in 
[8.3]-[8.3’] = [8.4(3)]), that-which-signifies and that-which-is-signified 
are the same, for according to the vox-in-Substance theory, the vox ‘sub- 
stantia’ signifies itself, or according to the vox-in-Quantity theory, ‘quan- 
titas’ signifies itself. These three consequences appear to be absurd, but 
William simply asserts in [8.4] to this perturbatio that it is not absurd at 
all but well confirmed by reason. 


(5.3.2) According to William, all three kinds of perturbatio follow from 
the vox-in-Substance or vox-in-Quantity theory. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the vox-in-Substance and the vox-in-Quantity theory play a central 
role only in the second kind of perturbatio; in the first and third kinds, the 
idea of nomen vocum plays a leading role, in other words, the typical 
proto-vocalistic idea that vox signifies voces. According to proto- 
vocalists, it is a matter of course—not a perturbatio at all— that the vox 
‘substantia’ signifies the vox ‘corpus’ or the vox ‘quantitas’ signifies the 
vox ‘linea’, or the vox ‘substantia’ signifies the vox ‘substantia’ itself, or 
the vox ‘quantitas’ signifies the vox ‘quantitas’ itself. 


Concerning the second perturbatio, William simply says that the vox 
‘corpus’ signifies all voces [8.2']. Speaking more precisely, the vox ‘cor- 
pus” first signifies bodies in designatione rerum, and only indirectly all 
voces insofar as the voces are air, a species of body, according to the vox- 
in-Substance theory. In the first and third kinds of perturbatio, significa- 
tion is only the vox-vox relation, but in the second, signification involves a 
vox-res relation. See the diagram at the top of the next page (114). 


William has attempted to incorporate proto-vocalistic ideas, using the 
terminology nomen vocum, in designatione vocum, and the vox-in- 
Substantia / vox-in-Quantity theory. In his discussion of the perturbatio, 


114 Yukio Iwakuma 


m p ‘substantia’ a substance 
| [8.1] | 


‘corpus’ a body 


| 
——k aer 


vox-vox and vox-res relations 


he confuses troubles caused by the vox-in-Substance / vox-in-Quantity 
theory with troubles caused by his notion of nomen vocum. I have already 
suggested (§§5.1.4 and 5.2.2) that William’s introduction of the vox-in- 
Substance / vox-in-Quantity theory is provisional and not yet well- 
considered. It is also clear from his somewhat rash discussion of the per- 
turbatio. This is because the vox-in-Substance / vox-in-Quantity issue is 
not a part of his own basic and well-considered theory, but is a problem 
introduced extraneously from proto-vocalist theories. 


(5.3.3) In section [18.2] of the Limoges treatise (quoted in §5.1.2) the au- 
thor says that the voces ‘substantia’, ‘corpus’ and ‘aer’ signify both vox 
and res. This assertion already implies the second kind of perturbatio. 
Another proto-vocalist, Gerland of Besançon, discusses more explicitly 
problems that are very similar to William’s perturbatio. In his Dialectica, 
Gerland first proposes the thesis that the vox ‘substantia’, insofar as it is a 
genus generalissimum, signifies everything that is (omnia quaecumque 
sunt). Moreover, he says that this thesis seems to be inconveniens to some 
people, who argue (just as William in section [8.3] of C8) that it follows 
from this thesis that the vox ‘substantia’ signifies itself, which is incon- 
veniens. Gerland answers that it is not inconveniens at all, just as it is not 
inconveniens either (1) that a certain species (like ‘aer’) signifies itself as 
well as its genus (‘corpus’ or ‘substantia’) and (2) that the same individ- 
ual (like ‘hic aer’) signifies itself as well as its species (‘aer’) and its ge- 
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nus (‘corpus’ or ‘substantia’). He then gives proofs of (1) and (2).* 


After these discussions, Gerland generalizes his conclusion that the 
vox ‘substantia’, a genus generalissimum, signifies itself, and asserts that 
all the other nine genera generalissima signify themselves also. He then 
asserts the thesis that all the genera generalissima signify the same thing, 
but in different ways." Interestingly enough, William mentions this very 
idea of Gerland in section [9.2] of C8 and asserts in section [9.1] against 
Gerland that the ten genera generalissima signify different res. It is cer- 
tain, then, that in sections [8]-[9] of C8 William discusses the issue pro- 
posed by the sect of proto-vocalists, partly agreeing with them in [8], 
partly refuting them in [9]. 


(5.3.4) There is another point at issue among proto-vocalists. In section 
[18.2], the Limoges treatise asserts the vox-in-Substance theory, namely 
that vox is a substance ( see §5.1.2 above). At the same time, the Limoges 
treatise also asserts the vox-in-Quantity theory. 


Tractatus Lemovicensis de praedicamentis (Paris, BNF, Ms. lat. 544, f. 98r; some 
words are illegible because of damage to the manuscript): Vox autem est_quanti- 
tas discreta prolationi coadiacens prolationem mensurans in eo quod ipsa existit 
audibilis [/ac.] mensura(?) [/ac.]. Dividitur autem vox in significativas et non 
significativas voces. 

Et notandum(?) quia quo modo vocem mensuram quae voci adiacet vocem 
vocamus, eodem modo in aliis aequivocandum est transumptis quidem propriis 
vocabulis prolationem ad significandas mensuras ipsis prolationibus coadiacen- 
tes. Syllaba igitur est mensura ex mensuris composita singulis adiacentibus ele- 
mentis. Dictio est mensura ex mensuris confecta syllabicis adiacentibus. Oratio 
est mensura constituta ex mensuris adiacentibus vocibus per se significantibus vel 
ordinatis ad modum significativum, ut in hac “Chimaera non est” (nam nec ‘Chi- 
maera’ nec ‘non est? acceptum finitum significant, sed ad modum significantium 
ordinantur). 


According to this text, vox is a discrete quantity and the vox ‘vox’ and 
its species, ‘syllaba’ ‘dictio’ ‘oratio’, are all equivocal and signify both 
substances (utterances, prolationes) and quantities (mensurae ajacent to 
the utterances). On the other hand, Gerland of Besançon holds the vox-in- 
Quantity theory, asserting that vox is a species of Quantity, and refuting 
the argument of quidam to the effect that oratio (and thence its genus, 
vox) is air, a substance. 


46 GARLANDUS COMPOTISTA, Dialectica, ed. DE RIJK, at 20.22-36-21.8 The author is not 
Garland, the computist, but Gerland of Besançon, see IWAKUMA, “Vocales”, 47-54. 


47 IDEM, Ibid., ed. DE RIK, 22.12-32-23.13. 
48 IDEM, Ibid., ed. DE RIJK, 22.15-16, 28.29-29.5. 
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There was, then, a disagreement on this issue among proto-vocalists, 
Gerland holding the vox-in-Quantity theory, while the Limoges treatise 
holds that the vox ‘vox’ is equivocal and signifies both a substance and a 
quantity. The vox-in-Quantity theory is normally expressed in C8 quali- 
fied by the adverb tantum, signifying that vox is nothing but Quantity (cf. 
§5.2.0). This fact reflects the conflict among proto-vocalists, whether vox 
is only a quantity (Gerland) or a substance as well as a quantity (the Li- 
moges treatise). 


(5.3.5) The conflict among proto-vocalists is of little concern to William. 
He has already succeeded in incorporating into his theory the main princi- 
ple of proto-vocalism, namely that vox signifies voces, distinguishing the 
notions nomen rerum-vocum and in designatione rerum-vocum, and he 
has established the priority of the former to the latter with his gratia re- 
rum principle. The issue of vox-in-Substance / vox-in-Quantity is for Wil- 
liam a minor point, and so is mentioned only supplementarily in a rather 
loose and indifferent manner (cf. §5.1.4). All of the different kinds of per- 
turbatio are for William are seemingly absurd consequences following 
from the tenets of proto-vocalism. He thus rashly formulates the perturba- 
tio and rashly resolves it without attaching much importance to the issue. 


(6) The Limoges Treatise and Peter Abelard’s 
Glossae in Categorias (C5) 


(6.0) As we have seen, in his commentary on the Categories (C8) William 
examines various proto-vocalistic ideas, almost all of which are proposed 
in the Limoges treatise. By contrast, William completely ignores proto- 
vocalism in his commentary on Porphyry (P3), the original version of 
which I would date shortly before C8, at the end of the eleventh century. 
Although proto-vocalism had already been put forward much earlier, in 
P3 William did not think that such a new-fangled theory deserved to be 
mentioned. William, then, must have had a strong reason for later taking 
up proto-vocalism as a subject for serious review. In my judgement, the 
reason was Abelard’s arrival in Paris in ca. 1100. It is highly likely that 
the young Abelard lectured on Aristotle’s Categories in a way very simi- 
lar to the Limoges treatise. Unfortunately, his early commentary on the 
Categories (C5)? has come down to us only as a fragment; but the extant 
part show striking similarities to the Limoges treatise, as I shall show in 


? PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Glossae in Categorias, in Pietro Abelardo: Scritti di logica, ed. 
M. DAL PRA (Publicazioni della Facoltà di lettere e filosofia dell' Università di Milano 34), 
Firenze 1969”, 43-67. 
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this section. 


(6.1.0) There are striking similarities between Abelard’s C5 and the 
Limoges treatise in the discussion of Quantity. 


Tractatus Lemovicensis de praedicamentis (Paris, BNF, Ms. lat. 544, ff. 96v-97r): 
Sequitur de quantitate. [1.0] Quantitas multis dicitur modis. [1.1] Quantitas enim 
mensuras significat. [1.2] In qua significatione definitur sic: quantitas est quae- 
dam existentia quae nec substantia est nec qualitas |97r| nec alia voce alii genera- 
lissimi assignata. [1.3] In eadem etiam significatione definitur sic: quantitas est 
essentia substantiae adiacens ex qua in ipsa mensuratula sumuntur vocabula. 

[1.4] Significat etiam voces proprie positas in praedicamento quantitatis. 
[1.5] In qua significatione definitio eius est sic: quantitas est vox mensura<m> 
significans proprie ordinata in praedicamento quantitatis. [1.6] Significat etiam 
quantias voces in substantiis significantes vel alibi propter mensuras adiacentes. 
In qua significatione definitur ita: quantitas est a quantitate sumptum praedicabi- 
lis vel non, praedicabilis ut ‘lineatum’, impraedicabilis ut ‘linea’. [1.7] Significat 
etiam quantitas voces aliorum praedicamentorum. Quae ideo contingit, quia ipsae 
mensurae adiacentes sunt rebus significatis a vocibus aliorum praedicamentorum, 
ut albedo vocatur quantitas propter multum quod est sumptum a superficie et de 
albedine praedicatum. Quod ideo contingit, quia superficies coadiacet albedini. 


[1.8] Et quoniam sic manifestum est quantitatem significare voces quae sig- 


quoniam res etiam significat adhaerentes substantiis, id est mensuras, oportet 
quantitatem aequivocum esse. Quicquid enim significat res significatas a diversis 
generalissimis aequivocum est. 

[2.0] Continuum multipliciter sumitur. [2.1] Est namque continuum simplex 
est et continuum [et] compositum. [2.2] Sed hoc in significatione rei modo ac- 
cipitur. [2.3] Continuum simplex est punctus lineae vel temporis vel indivisibilis 
pars loci. Et sic definitur: continuum simplex est cuius natura contingit aliis vel 
contemporaneo vel succedenti. [2.4] Continuum vero compositum quod vel ex 
duobus compositum est, ut bipunctata linea, bilineata superficies, et bisuperficiata 
soliditas; vel ex pluribus quam ex duobus. [2.5] De quo continuo agitur ab Aris- 
totile in Categoricis suis. [2.6] Est autem ipsum linea, superficies, corpus, locus. 
[2.7] Continuum vero ex duobus definitio est sic: continuum bipartitum est quod 
ex duobus sibi adiunctis sine intervallo vel simul existentibus vel succedentibus 
consistit. Continuum vero pluripartitum est cuius partes communi termino copu- 
lantur. 


[2.8] Et haec omnia continua quantitates sunt substantiis adiacentes, illis 
nomina mensuralia conferentes ad modum suum, quae in ipsis substantiis de- 
terminant ipsas quantitates. 

[2.9] Quibus autem non videbitur quid punctus et alia simplicia quantitates 
sint, dicimus pars proprie componens aliquid proprie positum sub aliquo genera- 
lissimo sub eodem proprie ponitur. Itaque cum punctus sit quantitas et non com- 


3-4 quaedam] q(uo) MS  4alii]alti(us) (alterius?) MS 14 significatis] significata? MS 
19 significat] significant MS adhaerentes] adhaerentem MS 22 Continuum] q()a add. MS 
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positiva discretae quantitatis, et manifestum sit quia simplex sit, relinquitur inter 
continuas quantitates. 

[2.10] Accipitur etiam continuum nomen rerum propter continuas quanti- 
tates ipsis adiacentes. [2.11] Cuius definitio est sic: continuum est mensuratum 
propter solas continuas quantitates mensurato illi adiacentes. 

[3.0] Totidem quoque modis discretum accipitur. Nam est rerum nomen et 
vocum. [3.1] Et in rebus dicitur discretum est simplex ut unitas, et mensura ele- 
menti quae ex maxima vicinate dicitur elementum, quo modo mensura nominis 
nomen, et mensura orationis oratio. [3.2] Dicitur etiam discretum compositum vel 
ex duobus, ut binarius numerus et mensura syllabae ex duobus elementis compo- 
sitae; vel ex pluribus, ut ternarius numerus et similia. 

[3.3] Et sunt ut hoc modo definiantur. Discretum simplex est quod simplex 
simplici conventum discretum constituit, vel discretum simplex est quo in natura 
sui indivisibilis nulli continuari potest. Bipartitum discretum est quod ex duobus 
discretis compositum est, id est ex illis constat quae nec continua nec successiva 
continuitate coniungitur, ut binarius numerus. Pluripartitum discretum est quod 
ex pluribus quam ex duobus componitur quae termini communi copulari non 
valent, ut ternarius numerus et nomen trisyllabum et oratio. 

[3.4] Significat etiam discretum voces proprie ordinatas sub discreta quanti- 
tate. Cuius est definitio: discretum est vox proprie ordinata in praedicamento 
quantitatis significans mensuras ex quibus sumuntur nomina in eis quibus adia- 
cent mensuram discretam ponentia, ut est unitas a qua ‘unum’, et elementum a 
qua ‘elementarium’, et syllaba a qua ‘syllabicum’, ‘et’ nomen a quo ‘nominale’, 
et oratio a qua ‘orationale’, et alia a quibus sumuntur huiusmodi praedicabilia. 

[4] Et cum ‘quantitas’ et res et voces significat, et ‘discretum’ et ‘continuum’ 
similiter. Quae a diversis significantur generalissimis, ea oportet esse aequivoca. 
Similis lex in similibus. 


59 definitio] disfu(m) MS 


PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Glossae in Categorias (C5), ed. DAL PRA, 62.6-64.5; Paris, BNF, 
Ms. lat. 13368 (P), f. 167ra-rb: [0] QUANTITAS AUTEM (54.17). Superius tractavit de sub- 
stantia. Modo ingreditur tractare de quantitate. 

[1] Et quemadmodum in substantia fecit quandam divisionem, hanc scilicet: 
substantia alia prima, alia secunda, per quam assignavit omnes voces proprie po- 
sitas in praedicamento substantiae, eodem modo facit quandam divisionem, hanc 
scilicet: QUANTITATIS ALIUD CONTINUUM, ALIUD DISCRETUM, per quam divisio- 
nem assignat omnes voces proprie positas in praedicamento «quantitatis. 

[2] Quae quantitas multis accipitur modis. [3.0] Accipitur enim quantitas ge- 
neralissimum. [3.1] Et habet tunc talem definitionem per remotionem aliorum: 
<Quantitas est quae nec substantia est nec qualitas nec alia voce alii generalissimi 
assignata». [3.2] Secundum eandem proprietatem habet etiam istam aliam defini- 
tionem: Quantitas est mensura adiacens substantiis, secundum quam ipsae sub- 


11-12 «Quantitas... assignata» addidi; vide Tractatum Lemovicensis [1.2]. 13 mensura 
emendavit Dal Pra mensuras P 


P 167rb 
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stantiae recipiunt mensurabilia vocabula, ut dicantur breves et longae.* [3.3] Et 
secundum hanc proprietatem, in qua substantia accipitur generalissimum, signifi- 
cat tantum res, id est mensura<ta>s, et non est accidens. 


[4.0] Accipitur etiam quantitas in designatione vocum proprie positarum in 
praedicamento quantitatis," ita ut non excludatur ipsum generalissimum ab hac 
significatione. [4.1] Et tunc habet talem definiti'o'nem: Quantitas est vox proprie 
ordinata in praedicamento quantitatis." [4.2] Secundum quam proprietatem 
‘quantitas’ est accidens in praedicamento quantitatis, quia significat voces secun- 
dum modum subsistendi, scilicet quia quaedam sunt genera, quaedam species, 
quaedam individua. [4.3] Et secundum eandem proprietatem tractat de quantitate 
per talem divisionem: quantitas alia continua, alia discreta. 

[5] Et cum ‘quantitas’ significet ipsas res, id est ipsas mensuras, et voces 
proprie positas in praedicamento quantitatis, est aequivocum ad illa, quia quae- 
cumque vox significat res significatas a diverso generalissimo, est aequivoca; sed 
‘quantitas’ significat lineam et superficiem et consimilia, quae sunt res significa- 
tae a ‘substantia’ quae est generalissimum, et significat mensuras adiacentes sub- 
stantiis.? 

[6.0] Continuum etiam duobus modis accipitur, scilicet in designatione re- 
rum et vocum. [6.1] Acceptum in designatione rerum sic definitur: Continuum 
est mensura adiacens substantiis secundum quam ipsae substantiae dicuntur con- 
tinuae succedenter aut permanenter: succedenter ut tempus, permanenter ut linea. 
[6.2] Acceptum in designatione vocum sic definitur: Continuum est vox | signi- 
ficans mensuram adiacentem substantiis secundum quam ipsae substantiae dicun- 
tur continuae succedenter aut permanenter. [6.3] Et notandum quia ‘continuum’ 
significat voces secundum modum significandi. [6.4] Et est aequivocum accep- 
tum in designatione rerum et vocum. Significat enim res significatas a diversis 
generalissimis, id est mensuras designatas a quantitate, et voces quae sunt res 
designatae a substantia. 

[7.0] Dividitur etiam continuum sic: Continuum aliud simplex, aliud compo- 
situm. [7.1] Simplex continuum est sicuti punctus. Qui ideo dicitur simplex, quia 
non habet partes componentes; continuum dicitur quia indiget coniunctione alte- 
rius puncti ad faciendum continuitatem. [7.2] Continuum compositum est illud 
quod habet plures partes coniunctas. ‘Coniunctas’ dico vel duas sicuti linea bi- 
punctalis, plures sicuti linea tripunctalis. Et de omni illa quae habet partes copula- 
tas ad communem terminum, scilicet quae habet ultra duas partes, exemplificat, 
licet intendat agere per primam divisionem de omni quantitate, tam de simplici 
quam de omni composita. 


15 substantia] quantitas emendavit Dal Pra 16 mensura<ta>s emendavi mensuras Dal 
PraetP 21 quantitatis emendavi substantie Dal Praet P 29 generalissimum emendavit 
Dal Pra generalissimo P 46 sicuti] sicut Dal Pra 


°° Cf. Tract. Lemovicensis [1.3]. 
?! Cf. Ibid. [1.4]. 
? Cf. Ibid. [1.5]. 
5 Cf. Ibid. [1.8]. 
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[7.3] Quaeritur an punctus sit quantitas. [7.4] Quod ita probatur per hanc re- 
gulam: cuicumque generalissimo supponitur aliquod integrum totum, eidem sup- 
ponuntur partes illius integri totius; sed linea supponitur quantitati; ergo <e>idem 
supponitur punctus. Et cum punctus sit quantitas, aut est continua aut est discreta. 
Sed non est discreta, quia, si esset discreta, aut esset simplex discreta aut esset 
composita discreta; sed non est simplex discreta quia, si esset simplex discreta, 
iuncta cum alia discreta, efficeret discretam quantitatem; composita discreta non 
est, quia non habet partes. Restat ergo ut sit continua quantitas. 

[8.0] Rursus discretum duobus accipitur modis, scilicet in designatione re- 
rum et vocum. [8.1] Et acceptum in designatione rerum sic definitur: Discre- 
tum est mensura adiacens substantiis secundum quam ipsae substantiae dicuntur 
discretae succedenter aut permanenter: succedenter ut oratio, permanenter ut nu- 
merus. [8.2] Et acceptum in designatione vocum talem habet definitionem: Dis- 
cretum est vox significans mensuram adiacentem substantiis secundum quam 
Ipsae substantiae dicuntur discretae succedenter aut permanenter. [8.3] Et in eo 
quod discretum significat res significatas a diversis generalissimis, est aequivo- 
cum. 

[9.0] Dicitur etiam discretum aliud simplex, aliud compositum; simplex ut 
unitas; compositum quod habet duas partes vel plures. Et exemplificat de illa dis- 
creta quantitate quae habet ultra duas partes. [9.1] Notandum quod unitas non 
ideo dicitur discretas quantitas quod habeat discretas partes, sed in natura sui est 
discreta et iuncta cum alia unitate facit discretam quantitatem. [10] Sciendum 
quia quantitas generalissimum est continua per sua supposita, et discreta per sua 
supposita. 


53 <e>idem emendavit Dal Pra idem P 60 sic difinitur recte expunxit Dal Pra 


(6.1.1) According to C5 and the Limoges treatise, the word ‘Quantity’ 
signifies both res” and voces, and it also signifies the two equivocally.?? 
Likewise, its species, continuum and discretum, signify res and voces" 
equivocally.* This kind of discussion is not found in Boethius, nor is it 
found in the Dialectica of Gerland of Besangon. This might possibly have 
been an innovation of the author of the Limoges treatise. At any rate, Abe- 
lard faithfully follows the Limoges treatise in this respect. 


To express the distinction between signifying res and voces, the Li- 
moges treatise uses various expressions: nomen rerum-vocum [2.10 and 
3.0], in significatione rei [2.2] or simply significare res-voces [1.4], etc. 


54 C5 [3]; Limoges treatise [1.1-3]. 

(05 [4]; Limoges treatise [1.4-7]. 

56 C5 [5]; Limoges treatise [1.8]. 

57 C5 [6.0] and [8.0]; Limoges treatise [2.2], [2.8] and [3.0]. 
55 C5 [6.4] and [8.3]; Limoges treatise [4]. 
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Abelard consistently uses the expression in designatione rerum-vocum, 
which is the terminology established by William to reconcile proto- 
vocalism in the division of Substance (§5.1 above). It is certain that Wil- 
liam too distinguished the two senses of ‘Quantity’, since all the extant 
versions of chapter 6 of C8 divide Quantity in terms of nomen rerum- 
vocum or in designatione rerum-vocum. 


(6.1.2) Both of the Limoges treatise [2.1 and 3.3] and C5 [7.0 and 9.0] 
divide the two species of Quantity, continuum and discretum, into simplex 
and compositum. This division is not found in Aristotle or in Boethius’ 
commentary or in Gerland of Besangon’s Dialectica. It seems to be an- 
other innovation of the Limoges treatise, and Abelard follows it. 


The introduction of simple quantities aroused discussion among Wil- 
liam’s party. Later versions of chapter 6 of C8 propose a question of 
whether simple quantities, such as punctus and unitas, which Aristotle 
himself does not discuss as such, are quantities at all or not. 


(6.1.3) In the Limoges treatise and C5, however, we find very strange 
ideas to which William would never agree. The Limoges treatise [1.6] 
says that Quantity signifies voces in the category of Substance(!) or in 
other categories. In a similar way, in section [3.3] of CS Abelard says that 
Quantity, in a sense in which Substance(!)°-generalissimum is under- 
stood, signifies res, which is not an accident. At first sight, this idea seems 
strange, but it is a natural consequence of the proto-vocalistic idea that the 
category of Substance consists not only of genera, species and individuals 
but also of differences and accidents (cf. §4.2.2 above). For example, the 
vox ‘album’ is a substance since it signifies a white body, a substance-res, 
but the vox ‘albedo’ is a quality, not a substance, since it does not signify 
a white body but whiteness, a quality-res. In the same manner, the vox 
‘lineatum’ is a substance because it signifies a res mensurata, a substance- 
res (the Limoges treatise [1.6] and C5 [3.3]), but the vox ‘linea’ is a quan- 
tity because it signifies a mensura, a quantity-res (the Limoges treatise 
[1.6] and CS [4.2]). 


(6.1.4) The Limoges treatise and C5 share another view to which William 
would never agree. As I pointed out above (§6.1.1), according to the two 
texts the word quantitas as well as its species continuum and discretum 


°° Cf. C5 [7.1], [7.3] and [9.1]. 

9? DAL PRA needlessly emends substantia into quantitas. But in that case, we cannot see 
why res is not an accident, as is asserted subsequently in [3.3]. I would propose instead 
emending mensuras into mensuratas. 
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are equivocal and signify both res and voces. Concerning the equivoca- 
tion, the Limoges treatise [1.8] and section [5] of C5 say that any vox is 
equivocal when it signifies res, which are signified by different genera 
generalissima. The vox ‘quantitas’ signifies, on the one hand, quantities- 
res, namely mensurae adjacent to substances (mensurae being res signi- 
fied by the vox ‘quantitas’, a genus generalissimum), and, on the other 
hand, it signifies quantities-voces such as ‘linea’, ‘superficies’, etc., which 
are res signified by the vox ‘substantia’, another genus generalissimum. 
Therefore the vox ‘quantitas’ is equivocal when it signifies quantities-res 
and quantities-voces. It is also the case for continuum and discretum, as is 
indicated in section [4] of the Limoges treatise and sections [6.4] and [8.3] 
of Abelard’s commentary (C5). 


According to the Limoges treatise [1.8], the vox ‘quantitas’ signifies 
quantities-voces because quantities-voces are signified by the vox ‘sub- 
stantia’ “secundum proprium esse,” in other words, because of the vox-in- 
Substance theory by which any vox is air, a body and thence a substance- 
res.?' Abelard, in turn, in section [5] of C5 says: “sed quantitas significat 
lineam et superficiem et consimilia, quae [1.e., the voces ‘linea’, ‘superfi- 
cies’, etc.] sunt res significatae a substantia quae est generalissimum." 
Note that it is possible to assert that the quantities-voces such as ‘linea’ 
and ‘superficies’ can be signified by the vox ‘substantia’ only on the pre- 
supposition of the vox-in-Substance theory (otherwise they are signified 
only by the vox ‘quantitas’). 


In brief, both the Limoges treatise and Abelard in C5 still confuse the 
meaning in designatione vocum with the meaning based on the vox-in- 
Substance theory, which William somehow distinguishes (85.1). We 
should also note that in section [5] of C5 Abelard as well as the author of 
the Limoges treatise [1.8] implicitly hold the vox-in-Substance theory, not 
the vox-only-in-Quantity theory as does Gerland of Besancon. 


(6.1.5) Thus, the Limoges treatise and Abelard's C5 share many ideas pe- 
culiar to them. There are, however, small but important differences be- 
tween the two texts. In the Limoges treatise, it is not clear yet in which 
sense, whether Aristotle discusses Quantity in designatione vocum or re- 
rum; or rather in sections [2.2] and [2.5] the author of the Limoges treatise 
seems to suggest that Aristotle's discussion concerns Quantity in signifi- 
catione rei. By contrast, in sections [1] and [4.3] of C5 Abelard clearly 


6l According to the Limoges treatise [18.2], quoted in 85.1.2 above, the “proprium esse 
vocum" is “quod substantiae sunt et corpora, aeres.” 


P 167va 
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states that Aristotle’s discussion concerns Quantity in designatione 
vocum. In other words, Abelard here seems to have begun to “purify” 
proto-vocalism into a pure theory of voces, not of res. 


(6.2.1) Abelard in C5 and the author of the Limoges treatise are strikingly 
similar in the definitions that they give to each species of Quantity. 


Tractatus Lemovicensis de praedicamentis (Paris, BNF, Ms. lat. 544, f. 97v): 
Punctus est brevissima quantitas continua componens lineam. Linea est continua 
quantitas ex punctis composita porrectis in longitudinem. Superficies est conti- 
nua quantitas coniun<c>ta ex lineis in latitudinem ordinatis. Corpus est continua 
quantitas ex superficiebus constituta in spissitudinem efficientibus, quod Aristote- 
les? soliditatem vocat. Locus est circumscriptio corporis quantitativi, hoc est 
mensura soliditatis primitus eam complectens.... Tempus est continua quantitas 
et certa dimensio actionum et passionum et aliarum rerum secundum mutabilita- 
tem et moram.... |98r| .... 

Dividitur autem discreta quantitas in vocem et in numerum. Numerus in sim- 
plicem et compositum. Simplex numerus est illud secundum quod unum dicitur, 
aut pars binarii numeri, aut origo numerationis, aut quod dividi non potest ex quo 
unum sumitur ut unitas. Compositus est qui ex unitatibus conficitur. Universalis 
autem numeri talis est definitio: Numerus est quantitas discreta ex qua sumuntur 
vocabula ad computationem adiuvans(?), aut collectio unitatum, vel numeralis 
collectionis principium. 


PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Glossae in Categorias (C5), ed. DAL PRA, 64.5-17; Paris, 
BNF, Ms. lat. 13368 (P), f. 167rb-va: [11] Tales sunt definitiones singulorum. 
Punctus est brevissima quantitas componens lineam. Linea est continua quanti- 
tas constituta ex punctis tendentibus in longitudinem. Superficies est continua 
quantitas consti tu'ta ex lineis lateraliter coniunctis. Corpus est continua quanti- 
tas constituta ex superficiebus in | <s>pissitudinem tendentibus. Locus est cir- 
cumscriptio corporis quantitativi. Tempus est certa divisio rerum secundum mu- 
tabilitatem et moram: secundum mutabilitatem ut festina actio, secundum moram 
ut annua actio, menstrua. Unitas est origo numeri. Numerus est collectio uni- 
tatum. Oratio est mensura constituta ex aliis mensuris adiacentibus vocibus per 
‘se’ significantibus (‘per se significantibus’ dicit ad remotionem syllabarum). 


7 quantitativi] quantitaui P 


(6.2.2) The definitions given by Abelard in C5 and in the Limoges treatise 
are almost the same. In his Dialectica, Gerland of Besangon gives com- 
pletely different definitions (only to composite quantities). On the other 
hand, the later versions of chapter 6 of C8 usually give Boethian defini- 
tions, and critically discuss these definitions given by Abelard in C5 and 


© ARISTOTELES LATINUS, Categoriae c.6 (5a23), ed. MINIO-PALUELLO, 46.3. 
8 See GARLANDUS COMPOTISTA, Dialectica, ed. DE RIJK, 24-28. 
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in the Limoges treatise. ^ 


(6.2.3) There is, however, one important difference between Abelard’s 
definitions in C5 and the definition in the Limoges treatise. The Limoges 
treatise divides discrete quantity into two species, vox and numerus, and 
(as is shown in §5.3.4 above) it gives definitions to vox-quantity as well as 
to the species of vox-quantity, namely syllaba, dictio and oratio. Abelard 
in the quotation from C5 above refers only to oratio, never to the genus, 
vox, nor to any species other than oratio. 


As I showed in §5.3.4 above, there was a disagreement among proto- 
vocalists. Gerland of Besançon asserts that vox is a quantity, while the 
Limoges treatise asserts that vox is equivocal and signifies both a sub- 
stance and a quantity. It seems that in CS Abelard took a third position: 
vox is a substance, not a quantity. In his Dialectica and in the Logica ‘In- 
gredientibus’ (C20), Abelard reports an old disagreement between those 
who considered that ‘vox’ as well as its species ‘syllaba’, ‘dictio’ and 
‘oratio’ are all equivocal and signify substances as well as quantities, 
while others considered that only ‘oratio’ is equivocal and that ‘vox’, 'syl- 
laba’ and ‘dictio’ signify only substances.” Although in later texts Abe- 
lard no longer attaches much importance to the issue, he still favours the 
latter theory (the explanation of the latter theory is much longer and pre- 
cise than that of the former). 


(6.3) I shall discuss in detail a third example of the striking similarities 
between Abelard’s commentary C5 and the Limoges treatise in Part III 
(§§8-9) below. In that discussion, the slight differences between C5 and 
the Limoges treatise (cf. §6.1.5 and §6.2.3 above) come to play important 
roles. At any rate, these examples strongly show that the young Abelard 
lectured on Aristotle’s Categories in a very similar way to the Limoges 
treatise, with various modifications and sophistications. From this fact, I 
conclude that Abelard brought “proto-vocalism” to Paris and provoked 
William to review it seriously. 


*^ For example, linea is defined as “longitudo sine latitudine," following BOETHIUS, In 
Cat. (PL 64: 204C7). 

$5 These treatises are edited by B. GEYER in Peter Abaelards philosophische Schriften 2, 
Münster i. W. 1921; see Dialectica, 65.31-66.27, and Logica ‘Ingredientibus’, 173.23- 
174.13. 

S To be precise, the equivocation-theory is held by William as well as by the author of 
the Limoges treatise, and Abelard mentions in the Dialectica and C20 the opposition bet- 
ween William of Champeaux and himself, rather than the opposition between the Limoges 
treatise and himself, but this point does not concern us here. 
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(7) William of Champeaux (C8) and the Young Abelard (C5) 


(7.0) After defining and dividing Substance, Aristotle discusses six prop- 
erties of Substance: in subiecto non esse (3a7), univoce praedicari (3a33), 
hoc aliquid significare (3b10), substantiis nihil esse contrariorum (3b24), 
non suscipere magis et minus (3b33), and susceptibile contrariorum esse 
(4a10).°’ William understands these as properties of substances-res, while 
Abelard understands them as properties of substances-voces. 


(7.1) William asks whether in designatione rerum or vocum Aristotle 
discusses each property of Substance; he answers that they should be in- 
terpreted primarily as the properties of Substance in designatione rerum, 
and only secondarily can they be interpreted as the property of Substance 
in designatione vocum also, by means of the gratia rerum principle. The 
exception is the third property, hoc aliquid significare, which is a property 
of Substance in designatione vocum, not rerum, since significare is the 
function of vox, not of res. The second property univoce praedicari lacks 
such discussion. The five properties of Substance are discussed in the fol- 
lowing passages from C8 (I shall study the sixth property in more detail in 
Part III below). 


The first property, in subiecto non esse: 


C8 (MSS M, f. 100r; P, f. 199ra; V, f. 47vb): [0] Item videndum est, cum sub- 
stantia accipitur in designatione rerum et in designatione vocum, de qua substan- 
tia hic agat Aristoteles. [1.0] Dicendum est hic proprie illum agere de substantia 
nomine rerum, gratia vero illius de substantia nomine vocum. De utroque namque 
verum est nullam substantiam esse in subiecto. [1.1] Quando enim substantia 
accipitur in designatione rerum, significat tantum res substantiales, quarum nulla 
est in subiecto. [1.2] Quando vero accipitur in designatione vocum, tunc significat 
tantum illas voces quae sunt genera vel species vel individua eorum in praedica- 
mento substantiae, quarum item nulla est in subiecto. 


2 accipitur] accipiatur M in designatione] oz. P in designationem V 3 agat] agit P 4 
de substantia om. M 5 enim] uero M 6 quarum] quare MV 7 vero] enimM tunc om. 
MP 9 nulla est] nullam dicimus esse M 11 in om. V secundum illam sententiam] in 
illa sententia P 12 easdem] eadem V 


67 ARISTOTELES, Categoriae, ed. MINIO-PALUELLO, 50.28, 51.21, 52.4, 52.16, 52.23, 
533. 
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gnificant ipsam rem accidentalem, dicuntur accidentia esse, et hoc improprie gra- 
tia suae rei accidentalis. Quando vero Aristoteles dicit nullam substantiam esse in 
subiecto, intelligendum est secundum proprium esse suum, non secundum suam 
significationem. 


dicunt illam sententiam falsam esse: nulla substantia est in subiecto de substantia 
nomine vocum. Namque secundum illud omnis vox quantitas est, et ita in subiec- 
to est, et ita falsum est: nulla substantia in designatione vocum in subiecto est. 
[3.1] Sed sic dicendum est quod, quando dicimus illas voces quae habent hoc 


sunt. 


13-18 secundum proprium esse... intelligendum est om. (hom. M 15 suam] illam P 18 
suam om. P 20 secundum om. M 21 est] esse V 23 est'] Nam add. P. est? om. M 
26 suum om. MV eo] h(oc) V sed] secundum et V 27idestom.M  substantiales] 
substantial? P substantialis V 


The third property, hoc aliquid significare: 


C8 (MSS M, f. 100v; P, f. 199va; V, f. 48va): Sciendum est quod hic accipitur 
substantia in designatione vocum. Si enim hic de rebus ageret, non diceret 
VIDETUR SUBSTANTIA HOC ALIQUID SIGNIFICARE. Res enim non significat sed 
significatur. 


lestom.P 2 hic de rebus] hic debus(!) M de rebus hic P 3-4 significat sed significa- 
tur] significant sed significantur V 


The fourth property, substantiis nihil esse contrarium: 


C8 (MSS M, f. 101r; P, f. 199va; V, f. 49ra): [0] Sed cum substantia accipiatur in 
designatione rerum et vocum, videndum est de qua substantia hic agat Aristoteles. 
[1.0] Dicendum est eum proprie agere in designatione rerum de substantia. Res 


[V addition] ....[1.1] Item gratia ipsarum rerum voces illae quae a substantia sig- 
nificantur, id est quae sunt genera vel species vel eorum individua in praedica- 
mento substantiae, nullo modo dicuntur esse contrariae. 


[2.0] Quidam obiciunt quasdam substantias inter se esse contrarias. Album 


2 agat Aristoteles] agatur ab aristotele P agit Aristoteles V 3eumom.M 4 illae] iste M 
5 gratia ipsarum rerum] om. P ipsarum rerum genera V aom. V 6 eorum] earum V 
7 substantiae] gratia ipsarum rerum add. P (cf. lin. 5) esse om. P 
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substantiae sunt; item album et nigrum, ut dicit auctoritas, inter se contrariae sunt; 
quare quaedam substantiae videntur contrariae. [2.1] Quibus respondendum est 
quod, quando album et nigrum, istae duae substantiae dicuntur esse contrariae, 
non proprie nec in eo quod substantiae sunt contrariae sunt, sed gratia quarundam 
qualitatum, scilicet albedinis et nigredinis quas principaliter significant, quae pro- 
prie sunt contrariae. 


9 illam om. M 12 duae om. M esse om. M 13 contrariae sunt] dicuntur esse contrarie 
M 


The fifth property, non suscipere magis et minus: 


C8 (MSS M, f. 101r; P, f. 199va; V, f. 49rb): VIDETUR AUTEM. Postquam at- 
tribuit substantiis nihil illis esse contrarium, attribuit eisdem iterum aliam pro- 
prietatem, scilicet eas non suscipere magis et minus.... [V addition] ....Si enim 
consideratur aliqua res substantialis considerata HOC IPSUM QUOD EST, non dicetur 
magis et minus, ut homo non dicetur magis et minus homo neque idem respectu 
sui neque alterum respectu alterius. Et eodem modo est in vocibus res substantia- 
les significantibus gratia ipsarum rerum quod hoc ipsum quod sunt non praedi- 
cantur cum magis et minus. 


2 illis om. M eisdem] ostendit V iterum om. P — 4 consideratur] consideretur MV 
dicetur] diceretur M — 5 dicetur] dicitur V 6 modo om.P 6-7 substantiales om. M 7 
hoc ipsum] idem PV 


(7.2) In C5 Abelard does not explicitly discuss whether the properties of 
Substance are of substances-res or of substances-voces. However Abelard 
doubtless considers them to be properties of substances-voces, not proper- 
ties-res. After discussing the third property in particular, he clearly ex- 
presses that he is not discussing substances-res but either the vox ‘sub- 
stantia’ itself or the substances-voces under the vox ‘substantia’ in Por- 
phyry's tree. 


The third property, hoc aliquid significare: 


PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Glossae in Categorias (C5), ed. DAL PRA, 64.5-17; Paris, 
BNF, Ms. lat. 13368 (P), f. 165va-b: INDIVIDUUM ENIM. Vere primae substantiae 
significant aliquid hoc individuale, quia illud | QUOD SIGNIFICATUR a prima sub- 
stantia, scilicet ista vox quae est ‘Socrates’ et consimilia, EST INDIVIDUUM ET 
UNUM NUMERO id est parificatum numerali descriptione, id est significatur ab hac 
voce quae est ‘individuum’ et unum numero. A pari. Paria enim sunt illud quod 
significatur a prima substantia esse individuum et unum numero, et primam sub- 
stantiam significare hoc aliquid. 

IN SECUNDIS VERO. In primis subtantiis indubitabile et verum est. Sed IN 
SECUNDIS SUBSTANTIIS VIDETUR SIMILITER SIGNFICARE ALIQUID HOC id est indi- 
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viduum sub FIGURA id est sub similitudine APPELLATIONIS quod ‘homo’ et ‘ani- 
mal’ eodem modo sunt singularis numeri sicuti ‘Socrates’. TAMEN NON EST 
VERUM quod ‘homo’ et ‘animal’ significent hoc aliquid, SED MAGIS elective pos- 
sumus dicere quod ‘homo’ et ‘animal’ significant ALIQUID QUALE id est ponunt 
aliquam materiam, id est suam, iunctam cum substantiali differentia, id est cum 
qualitativa voce a qua informatur ipsa materia in sui constitutione. Sicuti ‘homo’ 
ponit animal informatum qualitativa voce, id est rationalitate, in sui constitu- 
tione; et ‘animal’ ponit substantiam suam materiam informatam qualitativa voce, 
id est animatione et sensibilitate, in sui constitutione. 


The fourth property, substantiis nihil esse contrarium: 


PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Glossae in Categorias (C5), ed. DAL PRA, 64.5-17; Paris, 
BNF, Ms. lat. 13368 (P), £. 165rb: BICUBITO ENIM. Vere nihil est contrarium 
quantitati. BICUBITO ENIM id est bicubitae lineae NIHIL EST CONTRARIUM, AT 
VERO etc., NISI FORTE QUIS DICAT MULTA ESSE CONTRARIA PAUCIS ET MAGNUM 
PARVO et dicat ista esse quantitates. Sed si dicat, non laedit. Nam NULLUM 
DETERMINATORUM id est illarum vocum, quae determinatae dicuntur quantitates, 
EST CONTRARIUM alicui existenti in eodem praedicamento. 


The fifth property, non suscipere magis et minus: 


PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Glossae in Categorias (C5), ed. DAL PRA, 64.5-17; Paris, 
BNF, Ms. lat. 13368 (P), f. 166ra-b: VIDETUR AUTEM.... Continuatio. Non tantum 
convenit substantiae nihil illi esse contrarium, sed VIDETUR SUBSTANTIA NON 
SUSCIPERE MAGIS ET MINUS ac si dicat: aliqua vox significata ab hac voce quae 
est ‘substantia’ non suscipit magis et minus in suo proprio vocabulo respectu 
suppositorum. Non enim potest dici ‘Socrates est magis vel minus homo’; sed 
‘homo’ in sua suppositione potest recipere magis et minus, sic homo est magis 
substantia quam animal... 

SUBSTANTIA VERO. Album et bonum dicuntur suscipere magis et minus. Sed 


SUBSTANTIA id est vox significata ab hac voce quae est ‘substantia’ NON DICITUR 
magis et minus. 


4 magis correxi, maius P et Dal Pra 5 magis correxi, maius P et Dal Pra — 6 Socrates 
correxi, Si P et Dal Pra 7 sua suppositione correxi, suo significante P et Dal Pra 


(7.3) In C8 William reports that “certain ones" (quidam) oppose his inter- 
pretation of the first [2.0 and 3.0] and the third [2.0] properties of Sub- 
stance. The oppositions are all stereotypically based on the confusion of 
the meaning of ‘substantia’ in designatione vocum with the meaning 
based on the voces-in-Substance / voces-in-Quantity theory; William's 
answers are always to point out the confusion. 


William very likely alludes here to Abelard, who did not clearly dis- 
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tinguish those meanings yet in CS, as I showed above ($6.1.4). It is re- 
markable that the vox-in-Quantity theory is expressed in section [3.0] of 
C8 (concerning the first property) as “secundum hoc quod vox ponitur in 
quantitate tantum.” This suggests that Abelard was concerned with the 
disagreement among proto-vocalists mentioned above (§5.3.3), namely 
between Gerland of Besançon, who holds that vox is only a quantity, and 
the author of the Limoges treatise, who asserts that vox is a substance as 
well as a quantity. 


It seems to be confusing enough, even for William himself, to main- 
tain the distinction between the various meanings he himself has distin- 
guished. All of the manuscripts share a wrong reading in section [2.1] of 
C8 concerning the first property: “....intelligendum est secundum pro- 
prium esse suum, non secundum suam significationem.” To make good 
sense, the clause should read conversely: “....intelligendum est secundum 
suam significationem [the voces ‘album’ and ‘nigrum’ signify accidents- 
res in designatione rerum], non secundum proprium esse suum [‘album’ 
and ‘nigrum’ are substances-res in so far as these voces are air, bodies, 
according to the vox-in-Substance theory].” 


(7.4) As I have shown (especially in §6.1.5), the Limoges treatise is 
not yet purely proto-vocalistic, in the sense that it often mingles much 
discussion of res with that of voces; in C5, Abelard begins to purify proto- 
vocalism in order to make it a pure theory of voces rather than of res (see 
§6.1.5 above). On the other hand, in C5 Abelard does not yet distinguish 
the meaning in designatione vocum from the meaning based on the vox-in- 
Substance theory (which for him is competing with the vox-only-in- 
Quantity theory); in C8, William distinguishes the three meanings: desig- 
natio rerum, designatio vocum, and the meaning based on the vox-in- 
Substance / vox-in-Quantity theory (see §§6.1.4 and 7.3 above). In light of 
these facts, I propose the following relative chronology: the Limoges trea- 
tise is earlier than CS, and CS is earlier than C8. 


(7.5) Abelard soon adopted William’s distinction of the meaning 
based on the vox-in-substance theory from other meanings, casting a new 
light upon the theory; on the other hand, in order to attack William he pur- 
sues further the purification of proto-vocalism. When completely “puri- 
fied,” proto-vocalism would become a theory on what we may call “vox- 
vox semantics,” in which every relation is between voces: a vox signifies 
voces, a vox is predicated of a vox, a vox is under a vox in Porphyry’s tree, 
etc.; for example, the vox ‘substantia’ signifies the vox ‘homo’, the vox 
‘substantia’ is predicated of the vox ‘homo’, the vox ‘homo’ is under the 
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vox ‘substantia’ in Porphyry’s tree of the category Substance-vox, etc. If 
we take modern logic as an analogy, the “vox-vox semantics is,” as it 
were, a formalized theory within which only the relations between sym- 
bols are expressed, bracketing the meanings of the symbols. If advocates 
of pure proto-vocalism ever mention res, they do so analogously with a 
metatheoretical (model-theoretic) assertion about the “vox-vox semantics.” 
For example, in C5 Abelard says: “Vere gressibile praedicatur de homine, 
quia ita est in re,”® or, in pure proto-vocalistic terms, the vox ‘gressibile’ 
is predicated of the vox ‘homo’, because it is the case in re, namely 
‘gressibility’ is inherent in men in re. The world of res is, as it were, a 
model of the vox-vox semantics; we may call it the “in re model,” which 
supplies truth-values to formulas within the vox-vox semantics. The vox- 
in-Substance / vox-in-Quantity theory is a metatheoretical assertion of a 
completely different type. The assertion that vox is a substance-res (or a 
quantity-res) is not model-theoretic at all, but rather analogous to the as- 
sertion that the symbols used in a formalized theory are mere ink spots. 


For William, everything is much simpler. According to his vox-res 
semantics, a vox primarily signifies res and only secondarily does vox sig- 
nify another vox or voces also as mirror-images of the world of res. 
Speaking of res for William is not meta-theoretic at all, but within the pa- 
rameters of his vox-res semantics, and so too is the vox-in-Substance / 
vox-in-Quantity theory. This basic difference between William and Abe- 
lard will take their conflict to its culmination in the discussions of the 
sixth property of Substance, which I shall discuss in the next Part of my 
study. 


KKK 


III. The Susceptibility to Contraries 


In chapter 5 of the Categories Aristotle says that the proprie proprium of 
Substance is to be susceptible to contraries (contrariorum susceptibile or 
susceptivum).” Abelard gave a purely proto-vocalistic interpretation of 
this property of Substance, which is directly opposed to William’s basi- 
cally Boethian interpretation. Abelard won a transitory victory in this contro- 
versy, but his “purified proto-vocalism" soon turned out to be self-destructive. 


68 PETRUS ABELARDUS, Glossae in Categorias, ed. DAL PRA, 41.23. 

© ARISTOTELES, Categoriae c.5 (4a10-b18), ed. MINIO-PALUELLO, 53.3-54.19. Aristo- 
tle's word dektikon is translated into susceptibile in the Translatio Boethii, into suscepti- 
vum in the Translatio composita. William (C8) and Abelard (C5) read here susceptibile, 
although elsewhere they normally follow the readings of the Translatio compositae. 
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This led to a change in Abelard’s logic from proto-vocalism to vocalism. 


Concerning susceptibility to contraries, we fortunately have many 
sources that enable us to trace each stage of the controversy between Wil- 
liam and Abelard. I shall study, in order, what the Limoges treatise says 
on the issue (§8), what Abelard says in CS ($9), what William says in C8 
($10), Abelard’s two arguments reported in C8 ($$11-12), and the argu- 
ments in the two revisions of C8, C7 (§13) and C14 (§14). Lastly (§15), I 
shall argue how and why Abelard’s logic changed greatly. 


(8) The Discussion in the Limoges Treatise 


(8.0) Tractatus Lemovicensis de praedicamento (Paris, BNF, Ms. lat. 544, f. 96v): 
[1.0] Proprium autem substantiarum est quod ipsae in se contraria recipiant per- 
mutabilia in natura sui, ita quod ut eorum sint fundamenta. [1.1] ‘In natura sui’ 
dictum est ad differentiam orationis et opinionis, quae verum et falsum recipiunt 
propter mutationem rei de qua et oratio pronuntiatur et opinio concipitur. [1.2] 
‘Ut fundamentum’ dictum est propter hoc rationale, quod contraria recipit sed 
non ut fundamentum, et albedo clarum et o<b>scurum <recipit> sed non ut 
fundamentum. 

[2.0] Attamen si diligenter attenditur, nec oratio nec opinio nec aliud quid- 
quam contraria recipit in se permutabilia nisi sola substantia. [2.1] Nam illa tan- 
tum contraria sunt permutabilia quorum causae permutabiles sunt; causae autem 
contrariorum substantiis puris adhaerent, et in substantiis permutantur. [2.2] Et 
quia solis et puris substantiis adhaerent et in substantiis permutantur, i<d>circo 
circa nomina substantiarum, quae in substantiis proprie sumuntur, contraria per- 
mutabilia dicuntur in secundis substantiis. [2.3] In primis quidem principaliter, in 
secundis vero secundo loco. [2.4] Proprie autem in substantiis nomina sumuntur, 
quae vel genera vel species vel eorum individua in praedicamento dicuntur. [2.5] 
Et ideo proprie, quia ab exteriori causa non sumuntur, «id est^ a re significata 
voce alt<er>ius praedicamenti, nec mu<l>tipliciter imponuntur. 


18 non] u(m) ut videtur MS 19 imponuntur] inponitur MS 


(8.1) The Limoges treatise rephrases Aristotle's property as recipere in se 
contraria permutabilia and adds two conditions: in natura sui and ut fun- 
damentum [1.0]. The first condition, in natura sui, excludes oratio and 
opinio, which are susceptible to the contraries "truth and falsehood" but 
propter mutationem rei, not in natura sui [1.1]. This discussion is based 
on Aristotle himself." The other condition, ut fundamentum, excludes hoc 
rationale or albedo, which is susceptible to contraries but not ut funda- 
mentum [1.2]. The second condition, ut fundamentum, is never found in 


70 ARISTOTELES LATINUS, Categoriae c.5 (4a22-b13), ed. MINIO-PALUELLO, 53.12-54.10. 
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Aristotle or in Boethius, nor is it found in Gerland of Besangon's Dialec- 
tica."' The addition of this condition is possibly an innovation of the au- 
thor of the Limoges treatise, which Abelard followed in C5, as we shall 
see below (§9.1). 


The Limoges treatise [1.2] gives two examples that are excluded by 
the condition ut fundamentum. The one is hoc rationale, which can be 
album and nigrum but not ut fundamentum (the fundamentum of album 
and nigrum is not hoc rationale itself, but its subject: hic homo); the other 
is albedo, which is clarum and obscurum, but the accident whiteness itself 
is not ut fundamentum bright or dim, but the subject of the whiteness is 
brightly white or dimly white. The same examples were already men- 
tioned elsewhere in the Limoges treatise as examples of improprium 
subiectum (see §4.2.4 above). Exactly the same examples are also found 
in Abelard’s C5 (cf. §9.0 below), in his Dialectica,” and in later works of 
Abelard. But the examples scarcely appear in anti-Abelardian realist 
works;” for William, in particular, they are of no use at all, since he re- 
jects the very idea of improprium subiectum (cf. §4.2.4 above). 


(8.2) The Limoges treatise [2] examines more diligently what was 
said in [1], asserting that neither oratio nor opinio nor anything other than 
a substance receives in itself contraries changeable into each other, with- 
out the two conditions [2.0]. For the author in [2.1] says that the contraries 


7! GARLANDUS COMPOTISTA, Dialectica, ed. DE RIK, 20.11-21. 
72 Ed. GEYER, 52.37, 55.7. 


Te my knowledge, they exceptionally appear only in the following texts. A similar 
example, oratio clara, appears in C7 (cf. §13.2 below), and the example albedo clara in 
C14, f. 19va (very passingly), and in a much later realist-commentary (C16: Paris, Biblio- 
thèque de l’Arsénal, Ms. 910, ff. 145ra-147rb, at f. 145vb): “Sunt autem quidam [i.e., Wil- 
liam], quorum sententiae fere omnes consentire solebant, qui dicunt per hoc nomen ‘al- 
bum’ idem significari, cum dicitur ‘album’ pro albedine et pro re alba; secundum quos 
idem praedicatur, cum dicitur ‘hoc est album’ et ‘hoc est albedo’. Et hii [i.e., vocalists] 
dicunt quoniam fere omnia, quae in subiecto sunt, nomine praedicantur de subiecto et non 
ratione substantiae. Cum enim sit albedo species, praedicatur de subiecto in quo est, nomi- 
ne solo, quia, cum habeat rationem substantiae, hanc scilicet color faciens album, hac <vo- 
ce» non potest praedicari de subiecto in quo est. Quod autem dicitur hic: IN PLURIBUS 
NEQUE NOMEN NEQUE RATIO PRAEDICATUR(49.11), ideo dictum est, secundum eos [1.e., 
vocales],* quoniam sunt quaedam in primis substantiis ut in subiectis, quae de eis non 
praedicantur, ut sunt ea quae per alia de quibus praedicantur sunt in eis, ut est claritas unde 
albedo clara dicitur, vel est contrarietas, quarum [quorum MS] praedicatio non potest 
venire usque ad subiectum. Non enim dicitur ‘homo est clarus’ vel ‘contrarius’ et ceterae 
proprietates quae sunt in eis, non quia accidant eis, sed quia sunt in proprietatibus ipsa- 
rum.” *Cf. Logica ‘Ingred.’: Glossae super Praedicamenta, ed. GEYER, 145.10-24. 
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changeable into each other are only those of which the causes are change- 
able; but the causes of the contraries adhere to pure substances and change 
in the substances. In [2.2] the author continues: because the contraries 
adhere only to pure substances and so they change in the substances, 
therefore the contraries are said to be changeable in secondary substances. 
Note that here the author switches from talking of res to talking of voces, 
or in William’s terminology, from in designatione rerum to in designa- 
tione vocum, presupposing a sort of parallelism between res and voces. He 
says that because the contraries adhere to pure substances and change in 
substances (talking of res), therefore circa nomina substantiarum (talking 
of voces) the contraries are said to be changeable in secondary substances. 
The contraries are said to be changeable primarily in primary substances 
(‘primary substances’ is used here in designatione vocum, namely a vox 
signifying pure substances-res), only secondarily in secondary substances 
(‘secondary substances’ is also used in designatione vocum, namely voces 
that are species or genera of Substance-vox [2.3]). The nomina quae in 
substantiis proprie sumuntur are genera or species (1.e., secondary sub- 
stances in designatione vocum) or individuals (1.e., primary substances in 
designatione vocum), which are properly in the category Substance (in 
designatione vocum [2.4]). Those voces are properly in Substance-vox, 
because they are not derived from exterior causes, namely from a res sig- 
nified by a vox belonging to another category than Substance-vox, nor are 
those voces imposed on many res in different categories as is the case 
with equivocal words [2.5]. 


(9) The Discussion in Peter Abelard (C5) 


(9.0) Abelard discusses the susceptibility to contraries in Glossae in Cate- 
gorias (C5), ed. DAL PRA, 57.41-59.35 (Paris, BNF, Ms. lat. 13368 [P], f. 
166rb-va): 


MAXIME VERO. [1] Dedit quasdam proprietates substantiae, scilicet non esse in 
subiecto, nihil illi esse contrarium, non suscipere magis et minus, quarum nulla 
proprie propria est ipsi substantiae. Modo vult dare quamdam proprietatem ipsi 
substantiae quae est illi proprie propria, hanc videlicet: Substantia est vox suscep- 
tibilis contrariorum secundum sui mutationem manens fundamentum." 

[2] Hanc proprietatem ascribit Aristoteles principaliter primis substantiis, et 
per primas substantias confert eam proprietatem secundis substantiis, ideo quia 
primae substantiae in primo loco subiacent accidentibus, quae accidentia confe- 
runt ipsae primae substantiae secundis substantiis; et quia primae substantiae cer- 


74 Vide Tractatus Lemovicensis [1.0]. 
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tificant significationem secundarum substantiarum." 


[3.0] Videndum est qualiter sit accipiendum ‘susceptibile contrariorum’. 
[3.1] Susceptibile contrariorum est quando aliqua vox suscipit in diversis 
te<m>poribus duo contraria circa ipsam vocem permutabilia, ita ut ipsa contraria 
habeant causas diversas a re significata ab ipsa voce suscipiente illa contraria, 
[3.2] sicuti ‘homo’ suscipit album et nigrum in diversis temporibus, causae quo- 
rum, id est albedo «et^ nigredo, sunt diversae a re significata ab hac voce quae 
est ‘homo’. [3.3] Per hanc differentiam removetur quidem ‘hic color’. < ‘Hic co- 
lor’ enim, qui est^ individuum qualitatis, non suscipit album et nigrum, quia al- 
bedo et nigredo, quae sunt causae albi et nigri, non sunt diversae ab illa re quae 
significatur ab hac voce quae est ‘hic color’, quia eadem res quae significatur ab 
albedine et nigredine significatur ab hac voce quae est *hic color', ens indivi- 
duum coloris speciei. [3.4] Ideo hic color (ens individuum coloris speciei) videba- 
tur suscipere album et nigrum, quia hic color (ens individuum albedinis formae 
aut nigredinis formae) par est in significatione ad hoc coloratum, et hoc colora- 
tum ad hoc corpus, et hoc corpus suscipit album et nigrum; et ita hic color (ens 
individuum albe<di>nis formae aut nigredinis formae) suscipit album et nigrum; 
et ita ‘hic color’ («ens individuum coloris speciei?) suscipit album et nigrum. 

[4] Et quia hoc totum habet ‘haec oratio’ ista vox, quia suscipit contraria in 
diversis temporibus, scilicet verum et falsum, quorum causae, id est veritas et 
falsitas, sunt diversae ab illa re quam significat ‘haec oratio’, ideo apponendum 
est ‘secundum sui mutationem', quia, licet *haec oratio' ista vox suscipiat verum 
et falsum, tamen non suscipit secundum sui mutationem, sed secundum mutatio- 
nem rei significatae a suo significato, ut *haec oratio’ ista vox suscipit verum et 
falsum in diversis temporibus, non secundum mutationem sui, sed secundum mu- 
tationem rei significatae a suo significato, id est secundum mutationem Socratis 
mutati de sessione in stationem, | aut e converso; quae res, id est Socrates, signifi- 
catur ab hac oratione quae dicit «Socrates sedet»; quae oratio, id est «Socrates 
sedet», significatur ab ista voce quae est ‘<haec> oratio’. 

[5.0] Contra posset aliquis dicere quia homo suscipit calidum et frigidum, 
non secundum sui mutationem, sed secundum mutationem aeris. [5.1] Sed non 
valet quia, licet homo suscipiat calidum et frigidum secundum mutationem aeris, 
tamen ex proprietate sui hoc habet ut suscipiat contraria secundum sui mutatio- 
nem; sed oratio non hoc habet ex proprietate sui ut suscipiat contraria secundum 
sui mutationem. 

[6.0] Posset aliquis iterum obicere, dicens non valere istam differentiam quae 
est data inter substantiam et orationem, scilicet quod oratio non suscipit contraria 
secundum sui mutationem sed substantia suscipit contraria secundum sui muta- 
tionem. [6.1] Ideo non videtur valere haec differentia, quia quaedam substantia 
suscipit contraria non secundum sui mutationem sed secundum mutationem rei 
significatae a suo significato, sicuti hic aer parificatus huic prolationi quae est 


17 quidem] q(uod) Dal Pra et P 21 ens] Eens(!) P 24 ad] ali(bi)? P 32 tamen] 
t(antu)m P 37 oratione] uoce a.c. P 42 tamen] t(antu)m P 50 parificatus] parificatum P 


15 Vide Tractatus Lemovicensis [2.3]. 
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‘haec oratio’ suscipit verum et falsum in diversis temporibus secundum mutatio- 

nem Socratis mutati de sessione in stationem; quae res, id est Socrates, significa- 
tur ab hac propositione quae est «Socrates sedet», quae propositio significatur ab 
hac voce quae est *hic aer'. [6.2] Solutio. Licet hoc habeant commune hic aer et 
‘haec oratio’ ista vox, scilicet ut suscipiant ista contraria, id est verum et falsum, 
facta mutatione in alio, tamen hic aer recipit alia contraria ex natura sui, id est 
liquidum et <s>pissum, quae non videtur suscipere ‘haec oratio’ ista vox. 

[7.0] Et si aliquis insistat dicens quia vox ista quae est *haec oratio" suscipit 
ista eadem contraria, apponenda est talis determinatio, quae huic et omnibus aliis 
sufficiat obiectionibus, scilicet hic aer et aliae substantiae suscipiunt contraria ‘ut’ 
fundamentum. [7.1] Per hanc etiam differentiam removetur hoc rationale, quia, 
licet hoc rationale recipiat contraria in diversis temporibus, id est album et ni- 
grum, et secundum sui mutationem, tamen non suscipit ut fundamentum. [7.2] 
Eodem modo haec albedo, quae est individuum coloris speciei, suscipit in diver- 
sis temporibus clarum et obscurum, ista contraria, quorum contrariorum causae 
sunt diversae ab illa re quam significat ‘haec albedo’, et suscipit ista contraria 
secundum sui mutationem, sed non suscipit ut fundamentum. 


[8] Continuatio. Istae supradictae proprietates conveniunt omni substantiae et 
non soli. Sed MAXIMAE SUBSTANTIAE id est primae substantiae VIDETUR ESSE 
proprie PROPRIUM, QUOD CUM SIT UNUM (nec dico UNUM ut univocum, sed dico 
UNUM IDEM NUMERO id est parificatum numerali descriptione), EST SUSCEPTIVUM 
CONTRARIORUM, ut supradictum est, velut hic color ens individuum qualitatis 
QUOD, CUM EST UNUM etc. 
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(9.1) Abelard elaborates the discussion of the Limoges treatise with the 
aim of "purifying" notions of proto-vocalism. In section [1] of C5, he says 
clearly that it is the vox ‘substantia’, not a substance-res, that is suscepti- 
ble to contraries, whereas the Limoges treatise is not clear whether the 
discussion concerns a substances-vox or a substance-res. It is clear that in 
many other places in CS Abelard is speaking about voces, not res (see the 
highlighted passages above). 


Otherwise C5 is substantially the same as the Limoges treatise. First 
[1], it adds to the property susceptibile contrariorum two additional condi- 
tions, just as the Limoges treatise does [1.0]. Abelard changes the wording 
of the first condition, in sui natura, used in the Limoges treatise, to the 
wording of Aristotle, secundum sui mutationem."^ In section [1] of C5 the 


76 ARISTOTELES LATINUS, Categoriae c. 5 (4b17), ed. MINIO-PALUELLO, 54.1. The Tran- 
slatio composita gives two different translations for “kata ten hautes metabolen": “secun- 
dum suam(!) mutationem" (4b3), 54.1, and “secundum sui(!) mutationem" (4b17), 54.14. 


Abelard prefers sui and William suam. 
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second condition is expressed as manens fundamentum, but the wording 
of the Limoges treatise, ut fundamentum, reappears in section [7] of CS. 


Secondly, in section [2] of CS, Abelard repeats the same idea ex- 
pressed in the Limoges treatise [2.2-5] that contraries are primarily re- 
ceived by primary substances and only secondarily by secondary sub- 
stances. In the Limoges treatise, the exposition is intricate because the 
author switches from talking about res to talking about voces and con- 
versely, but Abelard coherently talks of voces (terms like ‘substantia 
primalsecunda’ and ‘accidentia’ should all be understood to mean voces, 
not res). 


Thirdly, in section [3.1] of CS Abelard speaks of contraries’ causae, 
just as the Limoges treatise [2.1] does, while causae are never discussed 
by Aristotle or Boethius or Gerland of Besançon in his Dialectica. The 
only difference is that the Limoges treatise [2.1] talks of res rather than of 
voces (a term like ‘contraria? means res), while Abelard in C5 carefully 
rephrases the meaning of such terms so as to fabricate a coherent proto- 
vocalistic exposition (see §9.3, below). 


Lastly, the examples to be excluded by the two additional conditions are 
the same: oratio and opinio are excluded by the first condition (cf. the Li- 
moges treatise [1.1] and C5 [4]), and hoc rationale and haec albedo are ex- 
cluded by the second condition (cf. the Limoges treatise [1.2] and C5 [7.1-2]). 


(9.2) In C5 sections [3.2]-[5], Abelard discusses new issues that are not 
discussed in the Limoges treatise. In these parts, he treats a number of 
examples of susceptibility that are mentioned by Aristotle." 


(9.3) In section [3.1] of C5, Abelard begins his exposition of the suscepti- 
bility to contraries with the words “aliqua vox suscipit.” That which is 
susceptible to contraries is clearly vox, not res. Abelard continues with the 
words “in diversis temporibus," which rephrases Aristotle’s words 
“homo... aliquando quidem niger, aliquando autem fit albus,...” which 
rephrasing is used by Gerland of Besançon and William of Champeaux.” 


77 For the example of the susceptibility of homo to album and nigrum discussed by Abe- 
lard in section [3.2], see ARISTOTELES LATINUS, Categoriae (4a18), ed. MINIO-PALUELLO, 
53.1; for the example of color, which is not susceptible to album and nigrum, discussed by 
Abelard in section [3.3], see Categoriae (4b14), 53.6; for the example of the susceptibility 
of (haec) oratio to verum and falsum treated by Abelard in section [4], see Categoriae 
(4a22), 53.14 and (4a34), 53.23 sqq.; and for the example of the susceptibility of homo to 
calidus and frigus treated by Abelard in section [5.0], see Categoriae (4a20), 53.11 and 
(4a31), 53.19. 


75 See ARISTOTELES LATINUS, Categoriae, ed. MINIO-PALUELLO, 53.10-11, and 
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Abelard’s exposition continues: “duo contraria circa ipsam vocem permu- 
tabilia.” Here the term contraria should be understood as voces, not res, 
since what is susceptible to contraries is a vox, not res. For example, it is 
the case that the vox ‘homo’ is susceptible to two contrary voces, ‘album’ 
and ‘nigrum’, in the sentences “homo est albus” and “homo est niger,” but 
it is not the case that the vox ‘homo’ is susceptible to two contrary res, 1.e., 
whiteness and blackness. Abelard’s exposition ends with the words: “ita 
ut ipsa contraria habeant causas diversas a re significata ab ipsa voce sus- 
cipiente illa contraria.” Here for the first time he switches from talking 
about voces to talking about res. Contraria and suscipiens illa contraria 
are voces; causae are res. For example, as Abelard says in section [3.2], 
the vox ‘homo’ is susceptible to the contrary voces ‘album’ and ‘nigrum’ 
when speaking about voces, and when speaking about res a man changes 
from white to black, the causes of the change, whiteness and blackness, 
are different from the man who is signified by the vox ‘homo’.”” We may 
illustrate Abelard’s exposition in [3.1] together with his example in [3.2] 
in the following manner: 


[3.1] aliqua vox suscipit duo contraria 
[3.2] vox ‘homo’ ‘album’/‘nigrum’ 
res/causes man £ whiteness/blackness 


The condition ita ut.... expressed in section [3.1] of C5 excludes acci- 
dents like ‘Aic color’ (vox, not res) from that which is susceptible to con- 
traries [3.3], since this color (res) signified by the vox ‘hic color’ is not 
different from whiteness and blackness (res), which are the causes of the 
change signified by the contrary voces ‘albus’ and ‘nigrum’: 


[3.3] vox ‘hic color’ ‘albus’/‘nigrum’ 

res/causes this colour = whiteness/blackness. 
However, Abelard remarks in [3.4], it appears at first sight that ‘hic color’ 
is susceptible to ‘album’ and ‘nigrum’, confusing a colour with the sub- 
ject-res of the colour: 


[3.4] vox ‘hic color’ ‘albus’/‘nigrum’ 
res/causes the body of this colour # whiteness/blackness 


GARDLANDUS COMPOTISTA, Dialectica, ed. DE RUK, 20.13. For William of Champeaux, 
see $10.1 below. 


” One reason why Abelard switches to speaking of res only in reference to the causes of 
the change might be that BOETHIUS explicitly speaks of res in In Cat. 1 (PL 64: 199A12- 
B2): "Ipsa vero substantia, cum una sit et numero singularis, contraria suscipit, ut idem 
atque unus homo, cum fuerit candidus atque albus, a sole tactus nigrescit, et album in ni- 
grum convertitur, et in contrarium permutatur, utrasque res in se contrarias suscipiens." 
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(9.4) In section [4] of C5 Abelard says that we should add another condi- 
tion secundum sui mutationem in order to exclude the vox ‘haec oratio’, 
because the vox ‘haec oratio’ satisfies the condition ita ut..., namely the 
res X, which is signified by the vox ‘haec oratio’, is different from the 
causes of the change, truth and falsity, which are signified by contrary 
voces ‘verum’ and ‘falsum’: 


[4] vox ‘haec oratio’ ‘verum’/‘falsum’ 
res x z truth/falsity. 

The vox *haec oratio', however, does not satisfy the additional condition 
secundum sui mutationem, for if the vox ‘haec oratio’ receives the con- 
trary voces ‘verum’ and ‘falsum’ that which changes is not the res X itself, 
which is signified by the vox ‘haec oratio’, but some other res Y. For ex- 
ample, when the vox ‘haec oratio’ signifies the proposition (oratio) “Soc- 
rates sedet," it is Socrates that changes from sitting to standing, not the 
proposition “Socrates sedet" itself, which is signified by the vox ‘haec 
oratio’. 


It is worth noticing that when Abelard says “....res, id est Socrates, 
significatur ab hac oratione quae dicit ‘Socrates sedet’; quae oratio, id est 
‘Socrates sedet’, significatur ab ista voce quae est ‘<haec> oratio’,” by the 
word ‘oratio’ Abelard does not mean a verbal sentence but that which is 
signified by a verbal sentence, namely a proposition in the sense used by 
modern analytical philosophy. Abelard here comes upon what he later 
calls a dictum.* In this respect, one ought to consider the following facts: 
first, in the phrase “...res, id est Socrates, significatur ab hac oratione quae 
dicit ‘Socrates sedet’,” the scribe changes the word voce into the word 
oratione, which suggests that the reading voce is not appropriate here be- 
cause it would signify a verbal sentence; secondly, in the same phrase— 
and only there—Abelard says “hac oratione quae dicit..," while in the 
case of vox, he always says “haec vox quae est....” Abelard is striving to 
express his original notion of a proposition, even though he has no special 
term for this idea at his disposal other than oratio. Accordingly, we may 
modify [4] as follows: 


[4] vox ‘haec oratio’ ‘verum’/‘falsum’ 
res (1) mutata Socrates (Y) £ truth/falsity 
res (2) «Socrates is sitting» (X) 


8° Concerning the dictum-theory of Abelard, see G. NUCHELMANS, Theories of the Pro- 
position, Amsterdam-London 1973, 139-63; J. MARENBON, The Philosophy of Peter Abe- 
lard, Cambridge 1997, 202-9, together with other earlier works mentioned there (202 n. 1), 
and more recent works in Medieval Theories on Assertive and Non-Assertive Languages, 
ed. A. MAIERU and L. VALENTE, Firenze 2004. 
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According to Abelard, the vox ‘haec oratio’ signifies a proposition, e.g., 
«Socrates is sitting» (X); and the proposition signifies Socrates (Y). 


(9.5) In section [5.0] of C5, Abelard discusses a possible counter- 
argument (taken from Aristotle) against the condition secundum sui muta- 
tionem. A man is susceptible to hotness and coldness, but it is because of 
the change of air rather than any change in the man himself: 


[5.0] vox ‘hic homo’ ‘calidum’/‘frigidum’ 
res (1) mutata air £ hotness/coldness 
res (2) the man 


Therefore, the condition secundum sui mutationem is not suitable for ex- 
cluding ‘haec oratio’, since it excludes cases that should not be excluded. 
In section [5.1], Abelard answers that this counter-argument does not 
hold, because a man has a nature that is susceptible to hotness and cold- 
ness, so that the temperature of his own body changes according to the 
change of temperature of the air. 


(9.6) In section [6.0] of C5, Abelard proposes yet another possible 
counter-argument against the condition secundum sui mutationem. It has 
so far been asserted that substances are susceptible to contraries because 
of the changes of themselves (secundum sui mutationem), while oratio is 
susceptible to truth and falsity not because of its (X’s) own change but 
because of the change of something else (Y). However, some substances 
are susceptible to truth and falsity because of the change of something 
else too; for example, the air sounding like “Socrates sedet” is susceptible 
to truth and falsity, not because of its own change, but because of the 
change of Socrates, which is signified by a sentence “Socrates sedet” 
which in turn is signified by the vox ‘hic aer’ [6.1]: 


[6.0] vox ‘hic aer ‘verum’/‘falsum’ 
res (1) mutata Socrates £ truth/falsity 
res (2) the air “Socrates sedet” 


In section [6.2] Abelard states as a solution that the proposition «Soc- 
rates is sitting», which is signified by the vox ‘haec oratio’, and the air 
“Socrates sedet,” which is signified by the vox ‘hic aer’, may well be the 
same in one respect, but they are different in another respect, in that the 
air is susceptible not only to truth and falsity but also to other contraries 
like liquidity and spissitude, which is not the case with the proposition. 


From his discussion in section [6], it is clear that Abelard thinks that 
what is signified by the vox ‘haec oratio’ is something different from air. 
This point will later cause a difficulty for Abelard (see §15.1 below). For 


10 


15 
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the time being, however, the important thing for us to notice is that the 
argument in [6.0] as well as in [5.0] is not actually proposed by Abelard’s 
opponents, but rather by Abelard himself as possible counter-arguments 
against his own view (“Contra posset aliquis....” [5.0], “Posset aliquis 
iterum obicere....” [6.0]). With these possible counter-arguments, he ex- 
amines the idea of a proposition, something that is signified by the vox 
‘haec oratio’, which is quite new and original with him. 


(9.7) In section [7.0], Abelard says that if someone still adheres to the 
view that the vox ‘haec oratio’ is susceptible to truth and falsity, the addi- 
tional condition ut fundamentum, which is now familiar to us from the 
Limoges treatise, should be introduced to dismiss this and any other pos- 
sible counter-arguments. He concludes by saying that by means of this 
additional condition, we can exclude hoc rationale [7.1] and albedo [7.2], 
which are examples familiar to us from the Limoges treatise. 


(9.8) The Limoges treatise excludes only fundamenta impropria like hoc 
rationale album/nigrum or albedo clara/obscura with the condition ut 
fundamentum, which is introduced without authority (cf. §8.1, above). 
Abelard wishes to exclude oratio also by means of the same condition, 
and he authorizes the condition with Aristotle’s words. 


PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Glossae in Categorias (C5), ed. DAL PRA, 61.6-25; Paris, 
BNF, Ms. lat. 13368 (P), f. 166vb: SI QUIS AUTEM. Dedit substantiae suscipere 
contraria secundum sui mutationem ad remotionem orationis et opinionis. Sed si 
aliquis adhuc velit insistere, dicens orationem et opinionem suscipere contraria 
secundum sui mutationem, et ita velit utrique participare supradictam pro- 
prietatem, ipse Aristoteles non curans supra determinationem, apponit talem hic 
determinationem quae huic et omni alii sufficiat obiectioni, scilicet quia substan- 
tia est susceptibilis contrariorum secundum sui mutationem manens fundamen- 
tum. Continuatio. Dico quia omnis substantia est susceptibilis contrariorum 
secundum sui mutationem. SI QUIS AUTEM etc. 

ORATIO NAMQUE. Vere non est verum quod oratio et opinio suscipiant con- 
traria quemadmodum substantia. ORATIO NAMQUE ET OPINIO DICUNTUR ESSE 
SUSCEPTIBILIA CONTRARIORUM NON IN EO QUOD IPSA RECIPIANT ALIQUID acciden- 
taliter, SED in EO QUOD SIT FACTA ALIQUA PASSIO 1d est aliqua accidentalis permu- 
tantio CIRCA ALTERUM id est circa rem significatam a suo significato. Ab opposi- 
tis, quia affirmatio praevalet. Recipere contraria accidentaliter dicimus quando 
aliquid recipit contraria ita ut sit fundamentum. 


9 omnis] oratio Dal Prae? P 12 quemadmodum] que admodum P opinio] opino P 


Substances are susceptible to contraries, which are accidents, ut funda- 
mentum, that 1s, they are susceptible to contrary accidents as their subject. 
But in the case of a proposition (oratio), the accidental change occurs not 
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in the proposition (X) itself as their subject but in something else, namely 
in rem significatam (= Y) a suo significato (= X). 


(10) The Discussion in William of Champeaux (C8) 


(10.0) William of Champeaux’s exposition of the susceptibility to contrar- 
ies in C8 is very different from the exposition in the Limoges treatise and 
in Peter Abelard’s Glossae in Categorias (CS): 


C8 (MSS M, f. 101r-v; P, ff. 199vb-200ra; V, f. 49va-b): [0] Et quoniam ea quae 
superius dicta sunt proprie propria substantiae non sunt, nondum qualis sit sub- 

P 200ra stantia plenarie demonstratum est. | Quare, ut substantiae proprietatem proprie 
cognoscamus, talis requirenda est proprietas quae et secundis substantiis insit et 
omnibus. Haec autem est huiusmodi quam ipse proposuit, dicens: MAXIME 5 

M 101V AUTEM | SUBSTANTIAE. 

[1] In quo Aristoteles videtur sibi esse contrarius. Dixit enim superius sub- 
stantias non suscipere contraria; hic vero dicit substantias esse contrariorum su- 
sceptibiles. Sed non est sibi contrarius. Illic enim dixerat substantias substantiis 
non esse contrarias; hic vero dicit non substantias substantiis esse contrarias, sed 10 
res in se contrarias posse suscipere, ut unus atque idem homo quodam tempore 
sanitatem, alio vero tempore aegritudinem recipit"! 

[2.1] Hic videndum est quod, cum substantiae duobus modis considerantur, 
scilicet ut individuales in eo quod sensibus subiacent, et ut universales in eo quod 
ratione concipiuntur vel de pluribus praedicantur.... [P addition]..., sed secundum 15 
hoc quod ut individuales considerantur, «hic dicitur». Ideo dixit Aristoteles ipsam 
substantiam, cum una sit et eadem numero, susceptibilem esse contrariorum. 

[2.2] Item videndum est quod, quando dicimus substantiam esse susceptibi- 
lem contrariorum, proprie dicimus de substantia in designatione rerum substantia- 
lium. Res enim substantiales in se qualitates et alias res contrarias suscipunt. Item 20 
dicitur de substantia in designatione vocum substantialium quod susceptibilis est 
contrariorum, et hoc gratia rerum substantialium quas significat. 


1 quoniam] quia V eaom.P 2suntom.P 3 proprietatem] qualitatem PV proprie 
om.M  5Haec|h(oc) M proposuit] proponit PV — 7 superius om. P — 7-8 substantias 
om. V S suscipere] recipere M substantias om. P 9 enim om. P substantiis om. M 
11 res... contrarias] res contrarias P ipsas contrarias in se V 12 vero om. PV 13 consi- 
derantur] accipiantur M considerentur V 14 scilicet] vel add. V utom.M individua- 
les] indiuidual() P indiuidualis V — eo] scilicet add. P — eo?] scilicet add. P — 15 vel om. 
M praedicantur] scilicet quod dicuntur suscipere contrarias substantiam add. P 15-16 
secundum hoc quod] ideo M 16 individuales considerantur] indiuidualis consideratur V 
«hic dicitur» addidi ideo om. V 18 quod om. M 18-19 susceptibilem] esse add. V 
19 dicimus] dicis V 20 substantiales] substantialis V et] non add. M alias om. V 
suscipiunt] suscipit V 


81 Cf. BOETHIUS, In Cat. (PL 64: 198D8-14). 
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[2.3] Haec vero proprietas sic exponitur. MAXIME PROPRIUM est, id est pro- 
prie proprium est, SUBSTANTIAE QUOD, CUM SIT IDEM ET UNUM NUMERO, 
SUSCEPTIBILE EST CONTRARIORUM id est cum consideretur ut individualis, possit 
in diversis temporibus in se res contrarias suscipere. 


[3.1] Quae proprietas ideo dicitur proprie propria substantiae, quia omni et 
soli convenit. Omnis enim res substantialis, si ut individualis consideratur, con- 
trariorum susceptibilis est. Solis vero ideo dicitur convenire substantiis, quia nulli 
alii convenit, ut albedo, cum sit una et eadem numero, non suscipit ista duo con- 
traria: album et nigrum, de quibus magis videretur. [3.2] Dicitur tamen quod ea- 
dem res, quae albedo est, quodam tempore est nigra, quodam tempore alba est; et 
ita videtur duo recipere contraria. [3.3] Quod est falsum. Illa enim res quae albe- 
do est, nec in eodem nec in diversis temporibus alba et nigra dicitur. Si enim illa 
res quae albedo est, aliquando nigra vocaretur, cum qualitas esset, in nigredinem 
verteretur. Omnis enim nigra qualitas nigredo est; et si illa res quae albedo est in 
nigredinem verteretur, eadem qualitas quae facit corpus albere, in alio tempore 
faceret corpus nigrum esse. Quando enim albedo est, facit corpus album esse; 
quando vero nigredo, facit corpus nigrum esse; sed nulla eadem qualitas facit 
corpus album et nigrum esse. 


[4.0] Item oratio et opinio supradictam videntur recipere proprietatem. [4.1] 
Eadem enim oratio et eadem opinio in diversis temporibus videntur suscipere 
haec duo contraria quae sunt verum et falsum, ut si quis dicat hanc orationem 
“Socrates sedet," eo sedente vera est; postquam ille surrexerit, eadem falsa est. 
Item si aliquis habeat hanc opinionem quod Socrates sedeat, eo sedente vera est; 
si vero eo surgente eandem opinionem retinuerit, falsa est. Et ita oratio et opinio 
duo contraria videntur suscipere. Et tamen substantia non sunt. [4.2] Et ideo ad 
eorum ex-|-clusionem determinat Aristoteles SECUNDUM SUAM MUTATIONEM. 
Ipsae enim substantiae, in eo quod ipsae mutantur, contraria recipiunt; oratio vero 
et opinio, non in eo quod ipsae moveantur, dicuntur vera vel falsa, sed in eo quod 
res de quibus fiunt mutantur, ut “Socrates sedet" dicitur vera vel falsa in eo quod 
res Socratis de sessione ad non sessionem permutatur. 


23-24 id est proprie proprium om. V 24estom. M 25est']sit M cum] tune V indi- 
vidualis] q(uod) add. V 26 in se om. V 27-28 omni et soli] omnique solique M 28 res 
om. V  conisideratur] consideretur P — 31 videretur] videtur V — 32 nigra] nigrum P 
quodam] vero add. P alba est inv. P 34 et nigra dicitur] et dicitur et nigra V 35 voca- 
retur om. P 37 albere] album esse P. alio tempore] eodem corpore M 38 corpus om. V 
38-39 nigrum esse... facit corpus om. (hom.) M 38 album esse] albere V — 39 facit corpus 
nigrum] nigrum facit esse V 42 videntur] uiderentur V 43 dicat] faciat M 44 ille om. 
PV  45aliquis] quis V 47 suscipere] recipere P ideo] ita M 49 vero om. M 50 
moveantur] mutantur M  vellet V 51 quibus] rebus add. M 


(10.1) It is remarkable that in section [2.1] William gives a résumé of his 
universal theory. The same things (substantiae) can be considered in two 
ways: as individuals insofar as they are subject to the senses, and as uni- 
versals insofar as they are grasped by reason or predicated of many. This 
is substantially the same as the theory in P3, which in turn is substantially 


V 49vb 
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the same as Boethius’ theory in his second commentary on Porphyry. 


P3 (Oxford, Bodl. Libr., Ms. Laud. Misc. 67 [O], f. 10ra; Paris, BNF, Ms. lat. 
13368 [P], f. 216va; Assisi, Bibl. del Sacro Convento, Ms. 573 [A], f. 5vb):* 
Ipsa enim genera et species, ut dictum est, subsistunt quidem alio modo ut singu- 
laria, intelliguntur vero alio modo ut universalia; item cum intelliguntur sunt in- 
corporalia, cum vero sentiuntur sunt corporalia; rursus subsistunt circa individua, 
intelliguntur ut per semet ipsa subsistentia et non in aliis esse suum habentia. 


3ut|sicut A 4 intelliguntur] intelligantur A 5 corporalia] corpora A 


In section [2.2] of C8, William asserts that just as 1s the case with 
other properties of substances (87.2.1 above), the susceptibility to contrar- 
ies should be principally understood as a property of substantia in desig- 
natione rerum and only secondarily as a property of substantia in designa- 
tione vocum by means of the gratia rerum principle. Section [2.3] is a 
paraphrase of the passage under the lemma. Just as in Peter Abelard's 
commentary C5 (89.3), Aristotle's words “homo..., aliquando quidem 
niger aliquando autem fit albus" are rephrased: “in diversis temporibus." 


(10.2) After the paraphrase, there are two additional comments regarding 
the susceptibility to contraries [3 and 4]. The comments in section [3] are 
nothing more than what Boethius says in his commentary on the Catego- 
ries" concerning Aristotle’s words: “velut color, quod est unum et idem 
numero, non erit album et nigrum." As is seen above ($9.3), the same 
issue is discussed by Abelard in section [3.3] of CS in a different way, 
from a proto-vocalistic viewpoint. 


Section [4] of C8 is also a report of Boethius? commentary, "^ and the 
same issue Is discussed by Abelard in section [4] of C5 in a different man- 
ner. It is noticeable, however, that Boethius never explicitly says, as Wil- 
liam does in [4.2], that Aristotle introduced the condition secundum suam 
mutationem in order to exclude oratio and opinio. As I showed above, the 
same assertion is made in the Limoges treatise and in C5. William proba- 
bly is following the proto-vocalists on this point. On the other hand, Wil- 
liam never mentions the other condition, ut fundamentum, which proto- 


82 The italic parts are verbatim the same as in BOETHIUS, Jn Isag. 2, ed. BRANDT (CSEL 
48), 167.8-12. 


83 ARISTOTELES LATINUS, Categoriae c.5 (4a19), ed. MINIO-PALUELLO, 53.10. 

* BOETHIUS, In Cat. (PL 64: 198D15-199A9). 

85 ARISTOTELES LATINUS, Categoriae c.5 (414-15), ed. MINIO-PALUELLO, 53.6-7. 
*6 BOETHIUS, In Cat. (PL 64: 199B3-D10). 
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vocalists introduce to exclude impropria subiecta. This condition has no 
support in Aristotle’s text or in Boethius, nor is it necessary for William to 
introduce it since he does not accept the idea of impropria subiecta 
($4.2.4 above). 


(10.3) It is also noticeable that William clearly asserts in [4.1] that oratio 
as well as opinio are not substances. In fact, according to him, oratio is a 
quantity (cf. §12.7 below) and opinio is a quality (cf. C8 [6.3], quoted in 
§12.0 below). It is perhaps in opposition to William that Abelard deci- 
sively comes to take the position that oratio is not a quantity but a sub- 
stance (cf. §12.1 below), the position that still remains implicit in C5 (cf. 
§6.2.3 above). 


(11) The Report (A) of Abelard’s Arguments in C8 


(11.0) In section [5] of C8 the counter-arguments of an unidentified oppo- 
nent (quidam) are reported: 


C8 (MSS M, f. 101v; P, f. 200ra; V, f. 49vb): [5.0] Obiciunt quidam quod 
SECUNDUM SUAM MUTATIONEM superflue additur ad exclusionem orationis. Haec 
enim oratio *Socrates sedet" nec in eodem tempore nec in diversis temporibus 
videtur esse vera vel falsa. [5.1] Nam quando dico "Socrates sedet," quoddam 
individuum orationis est, et eo sedente vera est; quando vero dico eo surgente 
*Socrates sedet," tunc falsa est, et est aliud individuum orationis. Et ita non idem 
individuum est haec oratio sed diversa individua orationis videntur recipere ve- 
rum et falsum. [5.2] Si vero aliquis dicat “Socrates sedet" quod profertur eo se- 
dente, et “Socrates sedet" quod profertur eo surgente, idem individuum orationis 


sumi". Et ita “Socrates sedet" quod postea vel ab eodem vel ab alio profertur, non 
est eadem oratio quae prius prolata est. Illa enim iam periit. [5.4] Item si “Socra- 


2 exclusionem] exclusione V 3 enim] tamen M Socrates sedet om. MV tempore om. 
MV 4 videtur] uideretur V 6 tunc om. P Et’ om. V 6-7 idem individuum om. MP 
7 estom. MV haec oratio om. V recipere] suscipere M recip(er) P. 8et] vel M quod] 
q(ua)n(do)P 9 sedet] eo sedente add. M quod] q(ua)n(do) P eo surgente om. M 10 
substantiam] substantia V 11 vox] non add. V  inom.M quantitatem] quantitate V 
quod om. V 12suntom.M  13eodem]'a' liquo M a diversis] ab uniuersis V 16 vel 
om.P ab eodem] albedo V ab alio] altero M 17 quae] q(uod) V periit om. (lac.) V 


87 ARISTOTELES LATINUS, Categoriae c.6 (5a34-35), ed. MINIO-PALUELLO, 56.13-14. 
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tes sedet" et “Socrates sedet" et hoc usque in infinitum idem individuum orationis 
sunt, habemus quod idem individuum orationis in eodem tempore in locis est 
remotissimis. Nam cum aliquis profert Romae “Socrates sedet," contingit etiam 
aliquem Parisius proferre “Socrates sedet" vel in alio remotissimo loco; sed illud 
quod Romae profertur, Romae est; illud vero quod Parisius, Parisius est; quare si 
idem individuum subtantiae sunt “Socrates sedet" et “Socrates sedet," idem indi- 
viduum eodem tempore Romae et Parisius est; quod impossibile est. [5.5] Item si 
mus inconveniens quod idem individuum substantiae in eodem tempore erit in 
locis remotissimis. Quod ostenditur modo supradicto. [5.6] Et ita SECUNDUM 
SUAM MUTATIONEM superflue videtur addi ad exclusionem orationis. Nunquam 
enim eadem oratio, ut ostensum est, recipit verum et falsum, sed diversa indivi- 
dua orationis. 

[5.7] Ita tamen dicendum est quod, licet “Socrates sedet" et “Socrates sedet" 
et cetera diversa individua orationis sint, pro uno tamen individuo accipiuntur, ut 
‘homo’ et ‘homo’ et cetera, licet in rei veritate diversa individua vocis sint, pro 
uno famen vocabulo speciei accipiuntur. Et hoc propter infinitatem evitandam 
faciendum est. Si enim diceremus ‘homo’ esse quandam speciem et ‘homo’ aliam 
et ‘homo’ aliam, ad infinitatem deveniremus. Et secundum hanc expositionem 
credendum est Aristotelem dixisse eandem individualem orationem suscipere 
verum et falsum, cum nunquam idem individuum orationis sed diversa in rei veri- 
tate verum falsumve suscipiant, ut ostensum est. 


[5.8] Vel etiam dicitur non ideo Aristotelem apposuisse SECUNDUM SUAM 
MUTATIONEM ad exclusionem orationis, quod haec oratio nunquam verum fal- 
sumve suscipiat, sed ut satisfaceret obiectioni quorundam qui dicebant hanc ora- 
tionem in diversis temporibus veram et falsam esse, ostendens quod, licet haec 
oratio verum et falsum suscipiat, tamen non suscipit ut ipsae substantiae. Substan- 
tiae enim suscipiunt secundum suam mutationem; oratio vero non secundum 
suam sed secundum alterius mutationem. 


18 hoc usque in] ita usque ad P usque hoc in V idem om. M individuum] indiuidua M 
orationis] oifo()is V 19 sunt] sed add. M habemus] habens V orationis om. V in 
om.M 20 sedet] sed et V — 21 Parisius] badonie V — 22 Parisius Parisius] andegauis 
andegauis M badonie badonie V 23 subtantiae om. MV sedet] ideo add. V 24 eodem 
tempore om. P Parisius] andegauis M badonie V siom.P 26 quod] q(uidem) V 27 
ostenditur] ostendit M 28 suam om. PV videtur addi] additur V 31 quod om. M 32 
sint] sunt V 34 uno tamen vocabulo speciei] uno tamen indiuiduo speciei M uno tamen 
specie V 35 diceremus] dicemus M 36 expositionem] sententiam V — 37 dixisse om. M 
38 nunquam] non P  reiom. V 39 suscipiant] suscipiunt V 40 etiam om. V dicitur 
non ideo] dicitur P ideo dicitur V suam] om. M sui V 41 mutationem] non add. V 
quod] c(um) V 41-42 nunquam verum falsumve] verum falsumve P verum et falsum 
nunquam V . 42-43 dicebant hanc... temporibus] diuersi(!) temporibus hanc orationem 
dicebant V 45 enim] uero M secundum om. V suam] sui V 46 mutationem] muta- 
tione V 


(11.1) The quidam in this text undoubtedly refer to Peter Abelard and his 
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followers. The same discussions are found in his Dialectica in a more 
elaborated form." As the quidam say in [5.0], so Abelard says in his Dia- 
lectica: “Ac superflue ‘secundum sui mutationem’ ad determinandum 
adiecit, ut scilicet a praemissa proprietate orationem et intellectum (= 
opinionem) excluderet....”*” The condition secundum suam mutationem is 
superfluous because an oratio from the outset is not susceptible to contrar- 
ies, whether it is secundum suam mutationem or not [5.0]. To prove this, 
the quidam first [5.1] assert that the oratio “Socrates sedet," when it is 
true and when it is false, is not the same individual oratio (or sentence- 
token). To prove that, the guidam divide the two cases: according to the 
theory that oratio is a substance or according to the theory that oratio is a 
quantity [5.2], just as Abelard does in the Dialectica.” Under the oratio- 
in-Quantity theory, two arguments [5.3] and [5.4] are proposed. The first 
argument states that, according to Aristotle, an oratio (a quantity) disap- 
pears instantly after the utterance. Abelard makes the same argument in 
the Dialectica; both texts appeal to the same passage of Aristotle: “Dic- 
tum est, et amplius non potest sumi"?! The second argument states that if 
an oratio is uttered in Paris and if the same oratio happens to be uttered in 
Rome at the same time, if they were the same individual utterance, the 
same individual utterance would exist at the same time in different places, 
which is absurd. The same trouble occurs under the oratio-in-Substance 
theory as well [5.5]. Abelard refers to substantially the same argument as 
[5.4] and [5.5] in the chapter on Quantity in his Dialectica.” In this way, 
Abelard attacks William’s assertion that Aristotle introduces the condition 
secundum suam mutationem in order to exclude oratio, an assertion that 
Abelard himself once made in section [4] of C5 (see §9.4 above). 


(11.2) In section [5.7] quidam, that is, Abelard, explains why Aristotle 
says that eadem oratio” is susceptible to contraries, in spite of the fact 
that no individual oratio is susceptible to contraries: it is in order to avoid 
infinity. Actually, we consider many different sentence-tokens as one in- 
dividual oratio, just as we call different utterance-tokens of ‘homo’ one 
word for a species. Abelard likewise says in his Dialectica that it is a hu- 


88 PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Dialectica, ed. GEYER, 53.11-54.34. 
9? IDEM, Ibid., 53.11-12. 
9 IDEM, Ibid., 53.31-54.14. 


?! IDEM, Ibid., 54.9-11; cf. ARISTOTELES LATINUS, Categoriae c.6 (5a34-35), ed. MINIO- 
PALUELLO, 56.13-14. 


?? PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Dialectica, ed. GEYER, 70.15-31. 
% ARISTOTELES LATINUS, Categoriae (4223), ed. MINIO-PALUELLO, 53.14. 
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man custom to call different utterance-tokens one because of the similar- 
ity of their form.” 


In [5.8] quidam concludes that Aristotle mentioned secundum suam 
mutationem not in order to exclude oratio but in order to appease those 
who obstinately insisted that the same oratio is susceptible to contraries 
even though uttered at different times; for even if we follow obstinate 
people and say that the same oratio is susceptible to contraries, we can 
still argue against them that the oratio is susceptible to contraries only 
secundum alterius mutationem, not secundum suam mutationem, as sub- 
stances are. This response to the obstinate, which is already implicit in 
section [7.0] of Abelard’s commentary CS as well as in the Limoges trea- 
tise [2.0], is repeated in the Dialectica.” 


(11.3) So far I have discussed sections [5.7] and [5.8] as part of quidam's 
(= Abelard’s) own discussion. It might appear, as the opening words of 
section [5.7] suggest (“Ita tamen dicendum....”) that these sections are 
responses by the author of C8 to the counter-arguments of the quidam in 
sections [5.0]-[5.6]. But this is highly improbable. First, as we have seen 
above, there are non-negligible parallels between the whole sections [5.0- 
8] and Abelard's Dialectica. Secondly, the conclusion in [5.8] is 
straightforwardly contradictory to what William says in [4.2] above, 
where he affirms that Aristotle introduces the principle secundum suam 
mutationem in order to exclude oratio and opinio. The same assertion is 
repeated in C8 after it had already been denied in [5.8]: 

C8 (MSS M, f. 102r; P, f. 200rb; V, f. 50ra-b): NAM EA QUAE IN SUBSTANTIIS 
SUNT. Hic probat a partibus quod «oratio et opinio» differunt ab ipsis substantiis 
in modo suscipiendi, sic: Quia differunt in hoc modo suscipiendi quod ipsae sub- 


stantiae suscipiunt contraria secundum suam mutationem, oratio vero et opinio 
non secundum suam mutationem sed secundum alterius mutationem.... 
QUAPROPTER. Hic infert a descriptione proprie proprii, sic. Quandoquidem 
omnibus et solis substantiis convenit, ergo proprie proprium est substantiae ut 
secundum suam mutationem susceptibile sit contrariorum, ut expositum est. 


1 Nam] Etiam P  1-2quae..suntom.P  2Hicom.P partibus] part() P parte V diffe- 
runt] differt P 3 suscipiendi] sussistendi scr. et exp. M 4 suscipiunt] Sed V 6 Hic om. 
P descriptione] descriptionem V | 8 secundum suam mutationem om. PV 


By contrast, what 1s asserted in sections [5.0-8] of C8 can well be under- 
% PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Dialectica, ed. GEYER, 54.14-18. 
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stood as a logical consequence of Abelard’s reconsideration of the issues 
discussed in C5, as I shall argue in detail below ($15). 


Thirdly, in his Dialectica Gerland of Besançon proposes an argument 
very similar to the arguments in sections [5.1-5] of C8 to the effect that 
the oratio “Socrates sedet," uttered when Socrates is sitting is a different 
individual utterance from the oratio “Socrates sedet” uttered when Socra- 
tes is standing, because the former is an individual instance of a true ora- 
tio, the latter of a false oratio, and a true oratio always remains true and a 
false oratio always remains false." By this argument Gerland aims to 
show that only individual substances receive contraries, and discusses the 
oratio as an example that appears to receive contraries but actually does 
not. For Gerland, oratio is a quantity, not a substance, since he holds the 
vox-in-Quantity theory (see §5.3.4). Abelard must have known such an 
argument of proto-vocalistic origin, and revised it for his own purpose.” 
Finally, as I shall show below (8813-14), these arguments of Abelard are 
mentioned in the commentaries C7 and C14 (revisions of C8), with no 
indications of William's responses to them. Evidently, William in fact did 
not respond to Abelard's counter-arguments against his view. 


(12) The Report (B) of Abelard's Arguments in C8 


(12.0) Under the epithet quidam other counter-arguments by Abelard are 
reported in C8, again with no response from William. 


C8 (MSS M, ff. 101v-102r; P, f. 200ra-b; V, ff. 49vb-50ra): [6.1] Rursus quidam 


corpus in diversis temporibus albedinem et nigredinem suscipere potest secun- 
dum suam mutationem; quare “Socrates sedet" et quaelibet alia oratio secundum 
suam mutationem haec duo contraria, scilicet albedinem et nigredinem, videtur 
posse suscipere. Quare SECUNDUM SUAM MUTATIONEM non excludit orationem. 


3 excludere] excludere? V orationem] oratione V enim om. PV — 5 illam] ue- 
ram V quaelibet] qualibet V corpus est] corpus M inv. V sedletM 7 
suam] sui V S8scilicet om. M 9 Quare] quarum P orationem] oratione V 


97 GARLANDUS COMPOTISTA, Dialectica, ed. DE RIJK, 20.11-21 

?* Incidentally, in Gerland’s assertion that a true/false proposition remains true/false al- 
ways, we can see a germ of the idea later formulated in the thesis of the nominales: quic- 
quid semel est verum, semper est verum. For this thesis and its Abelardian origin, see 
IWAKUMA, “Nominalia”, 59-65. 
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[6.2] Sed sic videtur quod non ideo apposuit Aristoteles SECUNDUM SUAM 
MUTATIONEM, quin eadem oratio secundum suam mutationem contraria suscipe- 
ret; sed ut ostenderet ista duo contraria, verum et falsum de quibus obiectio fiebat, 
eandem orationem non posse suscipere secundum suam | mutationem. 


alia contraria eadem oratio secundum suam mutationem videtur posse suscipere; 
quod maxime videtur voluisse Aristoteles, ubi dicit orationem omnino esse im- 
mobilem ad aliqua contraria suscipienda, sicut opinionem quae qualitas est.” 
tur, illa praedicta proprietas non est proprie propria substantiae generalissimi. 
Substantiae enim generalissimo non universaliter convenit quod secundum suam 
quaelibet oratio substantia est; sed orationi secundum suam mutationem non con- 
venit suscipere contraria, ut confirmat Aristoteles in littera; quare omni substan- 
proprie propria substantiae nominis vocum, id est substantiae quae significat vo- 
ces illas quae sunt genera vel species vel eorum individua in praedicamento sub- 
stantiae. 

[6.6] Quod vero Aristoteles postea apposuit: ITA QUOD in eis ALIQUA PASSIO 
FACTA SIT, ideo addidit ut cuiuslibet importunitati satisfaceret, ostendens quod, 
licet aliquis adhuc diceret hanc orationem et hanc opinionem secundum suam | 
mutationem posse suscipere contraria, tamen non suscipiunt ut ipsae substantiae. 
Substantiae enim ita suscipiunt quod in eis facta est aliqua passio, id est aliqua 
accidentalis permutatio ut circa fundamenta; in oratione vero et opinione nulla 
accidentalis facta est permutatio ut circa fundamenta. [6.7] Et videndum est quod 


aliqua alia oratio potest recipere contraria ut fundamentum. Nulla enim quantitas 
alicuius potest esse fundamentum. 


substantia nomine rerum, sed de substantia nomine vocum. [6.10] Et non conve- 


10 videtur] dicitur M apposuit] exposuit V suam] sui V 13 secundum suam iter. V 
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generalissimi] generalissimo MV 20 non universaliter inv. P — 20-21 secundum suam 
mutationem] secundum suam conmutacionem M suam secundum smutationem(!) V 21 
sitom. M Namque] NamM _ 23 utom. (lac.) V Aristoteles] sic add. P 25 nominis] 
nomineM 26 vellet V 29 facta sit] fiat M addidit] addit PV cuiuslibet importunita- 
ti] cuiuslibet improbitati P  improbitati cuiuslibet V — 30 diceret] dicet V — hanc] hac V 
32 aliqua om. V 33-34 permutatio... facta est om. (hom.) V 34 videndum] uide V est? 
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nit huic voci quae est ‘haec oratio’. Haec enim vox quae est ‘haec oratio’ funda- 
mentum non est. Omnis namque vox quae fundamentum est, vel genus vel spe- 
cies est vel individuum eorum in praedicamento substantiae; sed haec vox quae 
est ‘haec oratio’ nullum horum est. [6.11] Quare huic voci quae est ‘haec oratio’ 
non convenit illa proprietas quod sit susceptibile contrariorum secundum suam 
mutationem, ita quod in ea aliqua passio facta sit circa fundamentum. 

[7.1] Vel aliter exponitur: QUOD in eis ALIQUA PASSIO FACTA SIT hoc modo. 
Substantiae susceptibiles contrariorum sunt, ita QUOD in eis ALIQUA PASSIO 
FACTA SIT id est ita quod ipsae substantiae aliquid patiantur propter susceptionem 
illorum contrariorum, ut aliquis homo recipit sanitatem et aegritudinem, ita quod 
passus est propter eorum susceptionem. Quod non convenit orationi et opinioni. 

[7.2] Legitur etiam haec proprietas hoc modo: Maxime proprium est substan- 
tiae, cum sit unum et idem numero, susceptibile esse contrariorum ut fundamen- 
tum. Quod vero postea addidit: SECUNDUM SUAM MUTATIONEM, et ITA QUOD in 
eis ALIQUA PASSIO FACTA SIT ad exclusionem orationis et opinionis, non ideo 
addidit quin exclusa sint per hoc quod dixit susceptibile | esse contrariorum ut 
fundamentum, sed ideo ut cuiuslibet obiectioni satisfacere. 


43 haec om. PV enim] autem M 44 non om.P namque] enim P namq(uae)V vox 
quae]q(uod) M res quae V genus] est add. P  45substantiae] sube V 45-46 quae est 
om. MP 46 haec om. V horum] eorum M voci om. V 47 susceptibile] 
su(us)teptibil() V 48 mutationem] muttatationem(!) V — 48-49 aliqua passio... in eis om. 
(hom.) V 49-50 quod in eis... contrariorum sunt ita om. (hom.) M 49 facta om. P mo- 
do] quo add. V Slidestom. V 53 propter] per M convenit] et add. P 54 quantitas 
sit oratio sive] oratio quantitas siue sit M oratio quantitats sit siue V nihil om. M pa- 
tiuntur] patiantur M 55 haec]ipsa M illa P  56esse]est P 59 sint] essent P om. (lac.) 
V hoc] h(aec) M 


(12.1) I argue that the quidam in section [6.1] of C8 refers again to Abe- 
lard, and that the arguments reported in section [6], it seems, were pro- 
posed earlier than those reported in section [5]. The arguments reported in 
section [6] are substantially the same as those in Abelard's commentary 
C5, although they are augmented with discussions of two new issues. One 
is whether vox is a substance (the vox-in-Substance theory) or a quantity 
(the vox-in-Quantity theory). The other is, presupposing the vox-in- 
Substance theory, whether the susceptibility to contraries is the property 
of ‘substantia’ nomen rerum or of ‘substantia’ nomen vocum. If we set 
aside the discussions of these two new issues, the arguments in section [6] 
of C8 are perfectly parallel with those in C5, as I shall show below 
($$12.2-3). On the other hand, the idea that a vox or oratio is an utterance- 
token rather than an utterance-type does not yet play a role in the argu- 
ments in C8 section [6] or in CS (see below $15.3). 


(12.2) In C8 section [6.1], the quidam first propose an argument against 
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the vox-in-Substance theory. If vox is a substance, then the condition 
secundum suam mutationem does not exclude oratio, for any oratio such 
as “Socrates sedet” is a body (air), but any body is secundum suam muta- 
tionem susceptible to any contraries, e.g., whiteness and blackness; there- 
fore any oratio is secundum suam mutationem susceptible to contraries. In 
C8 section [6.2] this counter-argument is answered. The point at issue is 
whether that to which oratio is secundum suam mutationem susceptible is 
the particular pair of contraries, truth and falsity, not other contraries such 
as whiteness and blackness. 


These arguments in C8 sections [6.1-2] are substantially the same as 
those in section [6] of C5. There Abelard proposes [6.1] a possible 
counter-argument against himself: that there is no difference between the 
proposition “Socrates is sitting" which is signified by the vox *Aaec ora- 
tio’ and the air that sounds like “Socrates sedet,” which is signified by the 
vox ‘hic aer’, since the air is susceptible to truth and falsity in the same 
manner as the proposition; Abelard responds in section [6.2] that there is a 
difference between the proposition and the air, since such air is suscepti- 
ble not only to truth and falsity but also to other accidents, which is not 
the case with the proposition. The arguments in both sections [6.1-2] of 
C8 and sections [6.1-2] of C5 amount to asserting that that which is sus- 
ceptible to truth and falsity is a proposition, which is something different 
from air. 


(12.3) Two arguments are proposed in C8: one [6.3] appears to show the 
superiority of the vox-in-Quantity theory, the other [6.4] to show another 
difficulty of the vox-in-Substance theory. In [6.3] it is said that according 
to the vox-in-Quantity theory there occur no such problems as in section 
[6.1], since oratio, which is now considered to be an accident, is not sus- 
ceptible to truth and falsity or to any other contraries; and Aristotle seems 
to support this view. In section [6.4] it is said that from the theory that 
oratio is a substance there follows another difficulty, namely that contrary 
to the opinion of Aristotle the susceptibility to contraries is not the prop- 
erty of Substance, since oratio, although it is now a substance, is not 
secundum suam mutationem susceptible to contraries. 


Against the counter-argument reported in [6.4] of C8, a brief response 
is given in section [6.5] which presupposes the vox-in-Substance theory, 
namely that the susceptibility to contraries should be understood as the 
property of ‘substantia? nomen vocum, not nomen rerum. Postponing the 
detailed explanation of the interpretation according to the principle of no- 
men vocum, the author in [6.6] introduces a new condition, ut fundamen- 
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tum, to be added to the susceptibility to contraries in addition to secundum 
suam mutationem. The problem proposed in [6.3] of C8, which still re- 
mains unanswered, is answered after the introduction of this new condi- 
tion. 


In section [7.0] of CS Abelard introduces the condition ut fundamen- 
tum just as in [6.6] of C8. Moreover, in [6.6] as well as in Abelard’s C5 
(cf. §9.8 above), the condition ut fundamentum is authorized by Aris- 
totle’s words “ita quod in eis aliqua passio facta sit.”'°° In addition, both 
the quidam in C8 [6.6] and Abelard in CS (§9.8) assert that Aristotle in- 
troduces this condition not because it is necessary to exclude oratio but in 
order to appease importunate people who, not convinced with the argu- 
ments made so far, still insist that oratio secundum suam mutationem is 
susceptible to contraries. Against those importunate people, Aristotle ar- 
gues that when a substance receives contraries, the substance itself under- 
goes accidental changes as its subject (ut fundamentum), but oratio never 
undergoes accidental changes as its subject.'°' With this preparatory re- 
mark, the author of C8 in [6.7] answers the problem proposed in section 
[6.3]. According to the vox-in-Quantity theory, neither the oratio “Socra- 
tes sedet” nor any other oratio can receive contraries as its subject, since 
no quantity can be a subject of anything. 


(12.4) After all of these arguments, the quidam in C8 [6.8], presupposing 
the vox-in-Substance theory, begins to show that the susceptibility to con- 
traries should be understood as the property of ‘substantia’ nomen vocum, 
not nomen rerum. If we take the nomen rerum interpretation of the vox-in- 
Substance theory, there follows an absurd conclusion that the proposition 
“Socrates is sitting,” which is signified by the vox ‘haec oratio’, or any 
other significatum orationis is a subject, since a substance is a subject of 
accidents of any kind (but no proposition can be a subject of accidents) 
[6.8]. Therefore we should follow the nomen vocum interpretation and 
understand the susceptibility to contraries as the property of ‘substantia’ 
nomen vocum, not nomen rerum [6.9]. For the susceptibility to contraries 
is not applied to the vox ‘haec oratio’, because the vox ‘haec oratio’is not 
a subject of anything, since this vox is not an individual or a species or a 
genus of the category Substance-vox [6.10]. In §12.6 below, I shall ex- 
plain exactly what is meant by the “nomen vocum" or “nomen rerum in- 
terpretation.” 


100 Cf. ARISTOTELES LATINUS, Categoriae c.5 (4b8), ed. MINIO-PALUELLO, 54.5. 
101 IDEM, Ibid. (456-8), 54.3-6. 
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(12.5) In [7.1] of C8 there is reported another exposition of the lemma: 
QUOD ALIQUA PASSIO FACTA SIT. In all probability, this is William’s own 
exposition: 

C8 (MSS M, f. 102r; V, f. 50rb; P gives a revised version here): SI QUIS ETIAM. 
Ne aliquis adhuc instaret, DICENS ORATIONEM ET OPINIONEM SUSCEPTIBILES ESSE 
CONTRARIORUM secundum suam mutationem, ideo Aristoteles addidit aliam de- 


terminationem per quam excludit orationem et opinionem, hanc scilicet QUOD in 
eis ALIQUA PASSIO FACTA SIT, quod iam expositum est. 


1 etiam] enim M 2esseom.M 3 Aristoteles addidit] addit Aristoteles V | sit] sint M 


In section [7.2] of C8 there is reported yet another exposition of the sus- 
ceptibility to contraries, according to which the additional condition ut 
fundamentum is enough to exclude oratio; to the determination “secun- 
dum suam mutationem" Aristotle adds another “quod aliqua passio facta 
sit" in order to satisfy any objection. This is probably Abelard's exposi- 
tion when he arrived at the position reported in C8 section [5], since it 
amounts to asserting that the condition secundum suam mutationem 1s su- 
perfluous. 


(12.6) According to the interpretation of nomen vocum in section [6] of 
C8, the assertion that vox is a substance means that any vox is a substance- 
res insofar as it is air (a body). Some voces signify substances-res and 
such voces are under ‘substantia’ nomen vocum (and genera, species or 
individuals of Substance-vox); some signify quantities-res, and such voces 
are under ‘quantitas’ nomen vocum; some signify qualities-res, and such 
voces are under ‘qualitas’ nomen vocum; and so on. But all the voces are 
substances-res insofar as they are air, no matter whether they signify sub- 
stances-res or not. Therefore, the vox ‘haec oratio’ is a substance-res in- 
sofar as it is air (a body); but the vox ‘haec oratio’ is not a substance-vox 
insofar as it signifies a proposition, e.g., «Socrates is sitting», which is 
different from air or from any other substances-res (therefore the vox ‘haec 
oratio’ is not a genus nor a species nor an individual of Substance-vox). 


According to the interpretation of nomen rerum in section [6.1] of C8, 
the assertion that vox or oratio is a substance means that the vox ‘vox’ or 
‘oratio’ signifies a substance-res, air. From the nomen rerum interpretation, 
then, it follows that if the vox-in-Substance theory holds the susceptibility to 
contraries is not the property of substantia nomen rerum [6.4] or that the 
proposition «Socrates is sitting», which is signified by the vox ‘haec oratio’, 
is a subject of contraries or of other accidents [6.8]. From the nomen vocum 
interpretation, however, such absurd conclusions never follow. 
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According to my interpretation proposed above, the vox-in-Substance 
theory is asserted in two different senses: that any vox is a substance-res 
insofar as it is air (the nomen vocum interpretation), and that the vox ‘vox’ 
signifies air, a substance-res (the nomen rerum interpretation). The mean- 
ings are doubled because the arguments reported in C8 section [6] reflect 
the actual controversy between Abelard and William. William asserted 
that vox is a quantity in the sense that the vox ‘vox’ signifies a quantity-res 
[6.3], alleging as Abelard’s the competing theory that the vox is a sub- 
stance in the sense that the vox ‘vox’ signifies a substance-res. In opposi- 
tion to William, Abelard on the one hand argues directly against Wil- 
liam’s assertion that vox is a quantity-res [6.7], and on the other hand re- 
futes the theory alleged to him by William [6.1, 6.4 and 6.8]. In this way, 
Abelard establishes the superiority of his nomen vocum interpretation to 
William’s nomen rerum interpretation [6.2, 6.5 and 6.9-11], with the pre- 
supposition of the vox-in-Substance theory in the sense that any vox is a 
substance-res insofar as it is air. For Abelard, the vox ‘haec oratio’ signi- 
fies a proposition, which is clearly different from air. For William, who 
pays no attention to the fact that a sentence may signify something differ- 
ent from air, if oratio is a substance-res, it cannot be other than air. 


(12.7) The following passage from the Parisian version (P) of chapter 6 of 
C8 supports my interpretation. 


C8P (MS P, f. 202ra): [6.1] Rursus opponunt eidem sententiae'”” hoc alio modo. 
Omni substantiae, ut dicit Aristoteles, ^ convenit esse susceptibile contrariorum; 
sed ipsemet in eodem loco dicit nullam orationem esse susceptibilem contrario- 
rum; et ita nulla oratio substantia est. [6.2] Quod sic volunt solvere quidam, di- 
centes non agere Aristotelem, ubi dicit nullam orationem esse susceptibilem con- 
trariorum, nisi de quantitativa oratione. [6.3] Quae solutio [sillogismo P] non 
valet. Secundum eos enim oratio quantitativa non significat; sed Aristoteles dicit 
de oratione verum falsumve significante, quae non est susceptibilis contrariorum; 
quare dicit de substantiali oratione. [6.4] Est item alia solutio secundum illos qui 
legunt in vocibus et tenent vocem in substantiam et in quantitate. Dicunt enim 
quod Aristoteles ubi dicit *omni substantiae convenit secundum sui mutationem 
susceptibilem esse contrariorum," ^ agit de substantia in designatione illarum 
vocum quae sunt genera vel species in p(raedicamento) substantiae. 


Aristotle asserts [6.1] that any substance is susceptible to contraries, 
but he also asserts that oratio 1s not susceptible to contraries; therefore no 


10 “Badem sententia" means here the theory that vox is both a substance and a quantity 
(‘vox’ is equivocal). The argument in C8P section [6.1] aims at refuting the part of this 
theory that asserts that vox is a substance. 

103 ARISTOTELES LATINUS, Categoriae c.5 (4a10-11), ed. MINIO-PALUELLO, 53.3-4. 


104 IDEM, bid. (4b3-4 or 4b17-19), 54.1, 54.13-16. 
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oratio is a substance. The quidam answers [6.2] this argument by saying 
that Aristotle speaks of oratio-quantity, not of oratio-substance. The ar- 
guments in sections [6.1] and [6.2] of C8P are substantially the same as 
those in sections [6.4] and [6.3] of C8, respectively. 


In [6.3] of C8P the author gives a counter-argument to his opponents’ 
response in [6.2]. According to the guidam themselves, oratio-quantity 
does not have the function of signifying, but Aristotle speaks of oratio 
which signifies truth or falsity; therefore he speaks of oratio-substance. 
The tenor of the arguments in section [6.3] of C8P strongly suggests that 
the quidam alluded to in section [6.2] of C8P (= C8 [6.3]) is William of 
Champeaux. In his Dialectica Abelard states that noster magister (i.e., 
William) holds that, properly speaking, only air (a substance-res) is heard, 
sounds and signifies.” 


In section [6.4] of C8P there is reported another response, namely the 
response according to the nomen vocum interpretation of the susceptibility 
to contraries, which is exactly the same as the argument in section [6.5] of 
C8. According to the response in C8P section [6.4], the response reported 
is given by those who lecture in vocibus. This supports my claim that it is 
Abelard who asserts the argument given in C8P section [6.4] (= C8 sec- 
tion [6.5]). 


As for the problem reported in section [6.1] of C8P, already in section 
[6.1] of C5 Abelard had proposed an argument of the same type against 
himself (see §9.6 above); he applies the same argument to refute the no- 
men rerum interpretation of the vox-in-Substance theory, which is alleged 
by William to be Abelard’s. This argument of Abelard’s initiated an ac- 
tual controversy to which William responded, asserting that Aristotle 
speaks of oratio-quantity, not oratio-substance (cf. C8 section [6.3], C8P 
section [6.2]). Abelard gave an ad hominem argument against William’s 
answer (C8P section [6.3]). He repeats the same ad hominem argument in 
his Dialectica.” The Parisian reviser of C8, who certainly belongs to 
William’s party, ends his report of this controversy with no answers from 
William’s side to Abelard’s nomen vocum interpretation, just as is the 
case in section [6] of C8. It appears that Abelard won some victory, driv- 
ing William into a corner with his proto-vocalistic nomen vocum interpre- 
tation of the issue. 


*ok 


105 PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Dialectica, ed. GEYER, 67.5-10. 
106 IDEM, Ibid., 53.36-56.2. 
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(13) Responses from the Side of William of Champeaux in C7 


(13.0) The followers of William of Champeaux soon developed an argu- 
ment to defend their theory that Aristotle speaks of oratio (a quantity-res), 
but in other respects they are much influenced by Abelard. Their argu- 
ments are reported in the commentary C7 (a revision of C8). 


(13.1) C7 (Paris, BNF, Ms. lat. 17813 [Q], f. 29rb): IN ALIIS AUTEM. [0] Ostendit 
[i.e., Aristoteles] de quibusdam rebus quae non sunt substantiae, quod non sunt 
susceptibiles quorundam contrariorum. Modo vero obicit sibi de oratione et opi- 
nione, quia ipsae sunt susceptibiles veritatis et falsitatis per diversa tempora, ut 
hac occasione apponat in proprietate substantiae ‘secundum sui mutationem" ad 
excludendum [a] orationem et opinionem. 

[i.0] Sciendum est quod a diversis diverso modo hic accipitur oratio. [i.i.0] Et 
a quibusdam [i.e., Guilelmo] accipitur oratio in quantitate, ut maxima videtur 
velle Aristoteles"" testante Boethio in expositione quantitatis. "°" [iii] Sed hoc 
videtur obesse [secundum Abaelardum] quod oratio videtur significare, quantitas 
vero non videtur significare, sed potius ipse aer qui aurium sensu percutitur. 
[i.i.ii] Sed nihil obest, si quantitas significare dicitur, quia per subiectum aerem 
sentitur, et dum sentitur significat. [i.i.iii] Vel potest dici quod ipsa oratio non 
significet proprie, sed gratia subiecti aeris dicatur significare; saepe enim proprie- 
tates subiectorum attribuuntur accidentibus, et e converso. 

[i.ii.i] Alii accipiunt orationem pro actione unde dicitur ‘orans’. [i.ii.ii] Sed 
quomodo illa sit vera vel falsa, non video. Oratio vero ideo dicitur vera vel falsa, 
quia verum vel falsum intellectum significat; actio vero illa nihil significare vide- 
tur, nisi forte dicatur ideo significae quia ille qui orat orando significat. 

[i.iii.i] Sive in quantitate sive in actione oratio ponatur, bene obicit sibi Ari- 
stoteles de ea, quia si ei conveniat, praedicta proprietas non erit propterea solius 
substantiae. [i.iii.ii] Si autem ponatur in substantia, ut quibusdam [i.e., Abaelardo] 
videtur, non valebit obiectio, quia, licet ei conveniat, non ideo non erit proprium 
substantiae, si ipsa sit substantia. 


14 gratia] genera MS 20 sibi] sunt MS 21 propterea] postea MS 


Aristotle adds the condition secundum sui mutationem to exclude the ora- 
tio which is susceptible to truth and falsity [0]. The oratio excluded 1s 
oratio-quantity [1.1.0]. Even when no quantity has the function of signify- 
ing, there is no problem, because air as a substance does have the function 
of signifying [1.1.1], so that a quantity (oratio) is perceived through its sub- 
ject (air), and therefore can be said to have the function while it is per- 


107 ARISTOTELES LATINUS, Categoriae c.6 (4b23), ed. MiNIO-PALUELLO, 54.20. 
108 BOETHIUS, In Cat. 2 (PL 64: 203B14-C5). 
' Cf. sections [6.2] and [6.3] of C8P. 
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ceived [ii]. Alternatively, we can answer that, properly speaking, the 
oratio-quantity does not have the function of signifying, but still can be 
said to be able to signify because its subject (air) has the function of signi- 
fying [1.1.11]. Thus, two sorts of answers are to be found in C7 [1.1.1i-111] to 
the counter-argument [1.1.1], which is left unanswered in C8 and in C8P. 
Referring to the solution stated in [1.1.11], Abelard in his Dialectica reports 
William's position, saying: “Nostri tamen, memini, sententia Magistri 
ipsum tantum aerem proprie audiri ac sonare ac significare volebat, qui 
tantum percutitur, nec aliter huiusmodi tenores vel audiri vel significare 
dici, nisi secundum hoc quod auditis vel significantibus aeribus adi- 
acent.... Sed iam et sic quamlibet ipsius aeris formam, ut colorem aliquem 
eius, audiri ac significare possemus confiteri." "° 


According to my interpretation, the arguments of Abelard reported in 
section [6] of C8 are also reported in section [i.i] of C7. Aristotle men- 
tions a possible counter-argument against himself to the effect that, since 
oratio is susceptible to contraries, susceptibility to contraries is not a 
property of Substance. This can work well as a counter-argument only 
when oratio is actually not a substance, that is if it is a quantity or an ac- 
tion [i.iii.1]. But if oratio were a substance as some (Abelard and his fol- 
lowers) wish to assert, it does not work as a counter-argument; for, ac- 
cording to the quidam, although oratio is susceptible to contraries, it does 
not follow that susceptibility to contraries is not the property of Sub- 
stance, even if they presuppose that oratio is a substance [1.11.11]. In this 
way the reporter in C7 section [1.ii1.11] negatively mentions Abelard’s no- 
men vocum interpretation reported in C8 section [6], in which Abelard 
actually asserts that vox (and thence oratio) is a substance-res (in the 
sense that vox is air), and at the same time that, although oratio 1s suscep- 
tible to contraries, susceptibility to contraries remains the property of Sub- 
stance (according to the nomen vocum interpretation). 


(13.2) On the other hand, under the influence of Abelard the reporter of C7 
accepts the proto-vocalistic condition ut fundamentum (MS Q, ff. 28vb-29ra): 


[1] MAXIME VERO PROPRIUM. [1].... [2].... [3.0] Hoc autem modo intelligenda est 
ista proprietas quod unumquodque individuum substantiae manens idem nec mu- 
tatum in aliud individuum est aptum natum ad suscipienda contraria diversis tem- 
poribus, non secundum diversos respectus, et secundum sui mutationem, et ita ut 
sit proprie fundamentum. Haec omnia sunt intelligend<um> in susceptiva contra- 
riorum. [3.1] Sed hanc expositionem prius Aristoteles reticens, obiciendo per 
singula, postea exponit. 


110 PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Dialectica, ed. GEYER, 67.5-10. In section [i.ii] of C7, one 
finds another theory that oratio is an action, which is mentioned in many later sources. 
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[3.2] Per “cum sit unum et idem numero” excluditur.... [3.3] Per “secundum 
sui mutationem" excluditur oratio et opinio, quae suscipiunt veritatem et falsi- 
[29ra|-tatem diversis temporibus. Sed per veritatem et falsitatem nulla varietas 
apparet facta in oratione vel secundum significationem vel secundum sonum, quia 
"Socrates sedet" idem significat et eodem modo sonat sive sit vera sive falsa; sed 
Socrates variatus apparet suscepta albedine et nigredine. [3.4] Sed quaedam con- 
traria «sunt» quae suscipit oratio secundum sui mutationem, sicuti clar(itatem) 
et obscur(itatem). Sed non suscipit ea ita ut sit fundamentum, et post excluditur a 
substantiis. 


[4].... [5] Continuatio. Nihil praedictorum est proprie proprium substantiae. 
Sed illud VIDETUR ESSE MAXIME id est vere PROPRIUM SUBSTANTIAE scilicet QUOD 
CUM SIT UNUM ET IDEM (et quia posset esse unum universale in diversis individuis 
acceptum, ideo addit: ET IDEM NUMERO id est singulare) EST SUSCEPTIVUM [sus- 
ceptum MS] id est aptum natum ad suscipienda contraria aliqua, scilicet diversis 
temporibus et secundum sui mutationem et ita ut sit fundamentum. Hoc totum 
oportet intelligi in SUSCEPTIVUM. Sed istud tantum dicamus esse proprium: QUOD 
CUM SIT UNUM ET IDEM NUMERO EST SUSCEPTIVUM CONTRARIORUM. Si autem 
volumus hoc totum intelligere in SUSCEPTIVUM, illud non solum dicetur esse pro- 
prium, sed hoc totum: quod (1) cum sit unum et idem numero, est susceptivum 
contrariorum (2) secundum sui mutationem (3) ita ut sit fundamentum. Sed ideo 
primam partem (1) per se ponit Aristoteles, ut ostendat per se a quibus illa faciat 
differre substantiam. 


The Limoges treatise introduced the condition ut fundamentum in or- 
der to exclude only improper subjects (88.2). Abelard introduced the con- 
dition in C5 to exclude oratio as well (89.7). William of Champeaux did 
not think it necessary to introduce the condition because there is no such 
improper subject (810.2). Following the proto-vocalists, the reporter of C7 
introduces the condition ut fundamentum as well as secundum suam muta- 
tionem. In section [3.4] of C7 he mentions claritas and obscuritas, which 
is exceptional in realist texts (cf. $8.1 above). The contraries claritas and 
obscuritas are reminiscent of the proto-vocalistic example of contraries 
whose subject is improper. According to proto-vocalists, hoc album est 
clarum/obscurum, but the vox ‘hoc album’ is an improper subject of clari- 
tas/obscuritas (cf 84.2.4, $8.1, $9.8). According to the compiler of C7, 
oratio can be clear or obsure, but since oratio is a quantity and therefore 
cannot be a subject of anything it is not the subject of claritas or obscuri- 
tas. 


The compiler of C7 needs to revive the condition ut fundamentum in 
order to answer Abelard's counter-argument that 1s reported in C8 section 
[6.7], which says that no quantity (and thence no oratio-quantity) can be a 
subject of other accidents. In response to this counter-argument, the com- 
piler of C7 says elsewhere (MS Q, f. 29vb): 


SI QUIS AUTEM. Superius removet de veritate et falsitate quod oratio et opinio non 
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recipit ea secundum sui mutationem. Modo vero ostendit tam [iam MS] de verita- 
te et falsitate quam de quibuslibet contrariis quod nullo modo oratio vel opinio 
suscipiat ea ita ut sit proprie eorum fundamentum. Et ita excludit hunc colorem 
suscipientem speciositatem et turpitudinem et hanc orationem suscipientem clari- 
tatem et ob<s>curitatem et quaelibet alia, quia nihil est proprie fundamentum nisi 
sola substantia. 


(13.3) The compiler of C7 also mentions positively the counter-argument 
of Abelard reported in C8 section [5]. 


C7 (MS Q, f. 29va): SI QUIS ENIM. Vere similiter est in opinione quemadmodum 
in oratione. SI QUIS ENIM VERE PUTET SEDERE ALIQUEM id est si vera sit opinio 
alicuius habita de aliquo sicut de Socrate quod sedeat, EO SURGENTE qui sedebat 
FALSO VIDETUR EI HABENTI EANDEM OPINIONEM DE EO id est falsa est opinio illius 
opinantis idem. 

[0] Obicitur quod idem individuum orationis suscipiat veritatem et falsitatem. 
[I] Cum enim vox non maneat nisi dum profertur, postquam prolata est, non po- 
test iterum resumi; «quare» non est «idem» individuum vocis quod profertur 
dum Socrates sedet, et quod iterum profertur Socrate non sedente. [II] Verum 
quidem est quod non est idem quantum ad substantiam «et quantum ad quantita- 
tem». Sive enim aer percussus [which is a substance] dicatur oratio, sive tantum 
mensura percussi aeris [which is a quantity], sicut non eadem particula aeris quae 
prius percussa erat, secundo percutitur, ita non est individualiter idem tenor prius 
percussi et posterius percussi. [III] Sciendum est autem voces videri easdem se- 
cundum sonum et secundum significationem, et ideo quaecumque particula aeris 
percutiatur, dum retinet similem formam soni et eandem significationem, eadem 
vox iudicatur. 


Abelard proposed exactly the same argument reported in C7 section [I] in 
C8 section [5.3] and in his Dialectica!!! in order to show that the condi- 
tion secundum suam mutationem is superfluous to exclude oratio (811.1). 
Nevertheless, in section [3.3] the compiler of C7 does not hesitate to say 
that oratio 1s excluded by the condition secundum suam mutationem. 


(13.4) The controversy that is reported in sections [1]-[iii] of C7 (813.1), is 
also reported in the V-version of C8, chapter 6. The V-version discusses 
this issue among the general discussion of oratio in chapter 6 of the Cate- 
gories, as does the P-version of C8 (cf. $12.7 above), not among the dis- 
cussion of the susceptability of contraries in chapter 5 of the Categories, 
as does C7: 


C8V (Citta del Vaticano, BAV, Cod. Reg. lat. 230 [V], f. 52ra; the words in italic 
are verbatim the same as those in C7): [3.0] Item videtur Aristoteles contrarius 
esse huic sententiae quod vox sit corpus. [3.1] Superius enim in expositione pro- 
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prietatis substantiae habuimus quod oratio suscipit contraria, per quod comproba- 
ri videtur susceptibilitas contrariorum non esse proprie proprium substantiis. Si 
ergo oratio, quae suscipit contraria, id est “homo est animal” et ceterae quae au- 
diuntur et significant, essent aeres, et ita substantiae, superflue dixisset Aristoteles 
“solis substantiis convenit susceptibiles esse contrariorum,” nisi forte quis oppo- 
nat orationem et opinionem esse huiusmodi. Nisi autem hoc removeat ab oratione 
quae est quantitas et non ab ea quae est substantia, nihil videtur dicere, cum sub- 
stantiali orationi conveniat ut sit susceptibilis contrariorum. 

[3.2.1] Rursus si removet a quantita<tiva> oratione quod sit susceptibilis con- 
trariorum, osten<den>do quod, licet suscipiat verum vel falsum, non tamen su- 
scipit ut fundamentum, nihil videtur dicere, cum nullo modo secundum hanc sen- 
tentiam oratio quantitativa significet verum vel falsum. Soli enim aeres signifi- 
cant et audiuntur. [3.2.2 = C7 i.i.ii] Sed nihil obest, si quantitas significare dica- 
tur, quia per subiectum aerem sentitur, ita quodam modo significat. [3.2.3 = C7 
ii.ii| Vel, quod melius est, potest dici, scilicet quod ipsa oratio, quae est quanti- 
tas, nullo modo in natura sua significat, sed Aristoteles et Boethius dicunt eam 
significare gratia subiecti cui adiacet substantialis scilicet orationis quae profer- 
tur, auditur et significat. Hoc dicunt, et subiecti proprietate<m> ipsi accidenti 
attribuunt, quod saepe evenit in aliis. [3.3.1 = C7 i.ii.i] Aliter quidam ibi agunt de 
oratione. Nam accipiunt orationem pro actione a qua dicitur ‘orans’. [3.3.2 = C7 
iii.ii] Sed quomodo illa vera sit vel falsa, non video. Oratio enim ideo vera vel 


25 falsa dicitur, quia significat verum vel falsum intellectum; actio vero illa nihil 


significare videtur, nisi forte ideo dicatur significare quia ille qui orat orando 
significat. [3.4 = C7 i.iii.i] Et ita s ‘i've in quantitate sive in actione ponatur ora- 
tio, recte sibi obicit Aristoteles de ea et non removet a substantiali susceptivum 
esse contrariorum ut fundit. 


10 nihil] anich' MS 12 quantitativa] quantita(!) MS 13 ostendendo] ostendo MS 15 
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The author of C8V here takes exactly the same position as the author of 
C7. The oratio that Aristotle discusses is oratio-quantity, not oratio- 
substance (C8V [3.1] = C7 [1.1.0] = C8P [6.2]). Oratio-quantity is suscep- 
tible to contraries but not ut fundamentum (C8V [3.2.1] = C7 [3.4]; cf. 
$13.2 above). And against Abelard's counter-argument, the author of C8V 
[3.2.2-3] gives verbatim the same answer that the author of C7 does [1.1.11- 
iii]. And both the author of C8V [3.3] and of C7 [i.ii] mention the theory 
that oratio 1s an action. 


(14) Responses from the Side of William of Champeaux in C14 


(14.0) The author of C14 develops more sophisticated discussions to res- 
pond to Abelard's attacks. 


C14 (Assisi, Bibl. del Sacro Convento, Ms. 573 [A], f. 24ra-b): MAXIME AUTEM. 
[1.1] Superius cepit Aristoteles investigare proprie proprium substantiae. Sed 
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antequam veniret ad illam proprietatem, praemisit quasdam communitates quae 
non omnibus vel non solis substantiis conveniunt, ut sine aliquo errore ad illud 
quod est proprie proprium substantiae descenderet. Quibus praemissis tandem 
accedit ad illam singularem proprietatem quae omnibus et solis substantiis con- 
venit, scilicet quod omnis substantia proprie proprium fundamentum accidentium. 
[1.2] Nec tamen his utitur verbis quod omnis substantia sit fundamentum acciden- 
tium, sed in parte quasi a minori ostendit, scilicet quod omnis substantia est fun- 
damentum contrariorum. [1.3] Nec etiam ita absolute dicit “omnis substantia,” 
sed sic determinat: omnis substantia CUM SIT IDEM ET UNUM NUMERO id est cum 
individuum est SUSCEPTIBILE CONTRARIORUM id est proprium fundamentum con- 
trariorum, quod est dicere: omnis prima substantia est fundamentum contrario- 
rum. 

[1.4.1] Et si omnis prima substantia tantum, tunc nulla secunda substantia su- 
sceptibilis contrariorum, et ita non convenit omnibus substantiis, et ita non vide- 
tur proprium esse substantiae. [1.4.2] Quod sic solvimus quod, quamvis substan- 
tiae generalissime et aliis secundis substantiis in puritate non conveniat, tamen est 
proprium substantiae, quia convenit ei circa omnia inferiora. Non enim est natura 
proprii ut semper debeat convenire superiora. Color enim, cum sit proprium cor- 
poris, tamen non convenit ei ut superiori, sed circa individua tantum. Et eodem 
modo cum susceptibilitas contrariorum sit proprium substantiae, non est necesse 
ut ei in superioribus conveniat, sed convenit ei circa omnia inferiora. 

[2].... [3] Est autem talis, ut diximus, proprietas. Omnis prima substantia pro- 
prium fundamentum accidentium. Quae omnibus et solis substantiis convenit sine 
aliqua determinatione. [4.1] Quod vero Boethius(!) in sequenti"? tractatu oratio- 
nem et opinionem ex<c>ipit, non ideo facit ut esset necessarium, sed ut satisface- 
ret importunitati obloquentium. [4.2] Fit autem hoc modo illa ex<c>eptio. Omnis 
prima substantia est fundamentum proprium accidentium, tametsi aliquis dicat 
haec orationi convenire. Postea vero hanc proprietatem removet ab ipsa oratione, 
scilicet quod ipsa oratio non est proprium fundamentum contrariorum. 


contrarietates et duas contradictorias volunt esse simul veras. Nam ex eo quod 
dicit Aristoteles “oratio non est proprium fundamentum contrariorum," habent 
quod quaedam substantia non est proprium fundamentum contrariorum; in hac 
autem proprietate dicunt quod omnis substantia est proprium fundamentum con- 
trariorum. [5.2] Cui obiectioni sic respondemus quod hic non agit Aristoteles de 
ipsa dicitur oratio, sed ipsa nec auditur nec significat. [5.3] Cui solutioni hoc mo- 
do occurritur quod agit Aristoteles de illa oratione quae auditur et significat (dicit 
enim in littera ! “Nam in eo quod res est aut res non est, oratio vera est vel fal 
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15 IDEM, Ibid. (4ab8-10), ed. MINIO-PALUELLO, 54.6-7. 
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ficies aliqua dicitur alba, non quod habeat albedinem sed quia adiacet albo corpo- 
ri. Nec mirum si proprietas subiecti aliquando attribuitur accidenti. Haec enim | 
saepe reperitur. Et cum Aristoteles vocet eam orationem veram vel falsam, nec 
praedicatur veritas vel falsitas nec significatio veritatis vel falsitatis, sed adiacen- 


Et ita videntur suscipere contraria; quare suscipere contraria non videtur proprium 
esse substantiae, cum etiam opinioni et orationi conveniat. [6.3] Sed non propter 
hoc infirmatur illa proprietas. Dictum est enim quod substantia suscipit contraria 
ut proprium fundamentum; sed opinio, cum ipsa sit accidens, non suscipit verita- 
tem vel falsitatem ut proprium fundamentum; sed et ipsa opinio fundatur in ani- 
ma, et veritas et falsitas mediante opinione fundatur in anima. Orationi quoque 
illa proprietas, cum ipsa sit accidens, nullo modo poterit convenire, scilicet quod 
ipsa sit susceptibilis contrariorum ut proprium fundamentum. Cum enim ipsa sit 
accidens, non habet per se existere; et cum per se non existat, nihil ut proprium 
fundamentum poterit sust(en)tare. Quare per haec duo nondum infirmatur pro- 
prium substantiae. 


44 tantum] tamen A 50 falsitas] falsa A 51 est] significat A 


(14.1) The author of C14 first [1] reformulates Aristotle’s notion of the 
susceptibility to contraries in the words “omnis prima substantia proprium 
fundamentum accidentium"; the proto-vocalistic condition, ut fundamen- 
tum, plays the central role in this rephrasing. The author of C14 asserts [3] 
that all substances and only substances have the property of being suscep- 
tible to contraries. Then, the author refers to the issue of oratio/opinio, 
and asserts [4.1] that Aristotle discusses this issue not because it is neces- 
sary, but in order to satisfy “importunate quibblers" (“satisfaceret impor- 
tunitati obloquentium’’), for neither oratio nor opinio is a fundamentum of 
contraries, because neither is a substance but each is an accident [4.2]. 


The author of C14 next reports the dispute between William of 
Champeaux and Peter Abelard. Remarkably enough, it is very clear in his 
report that the author of C14 sides with William while the attacker takes 
the side of Abelard. William's position is always clearly indicated by the 
first person plural (respondemus, etc.). Quidam, the attacker takes the side 
of Abelard [5.1] against the nomen rerum interpretation of the vox-in- 
Substance theory, which William alleges to be Abelard's position. On the 


A 24rb 
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one hand, from Aristotle’s assertion that oratio is not susceptible to con- 
traries it follows that some substances are not susceptible to contraries if 
oratio is a substance. On the other hand, from Aristotle’s other assertion 
that susceptibility to contraries is the property of Substance, it follows that 
all substances are susceptible to contraries. These conclusions are contra- 
dictory to each other.''* 


The author of C14 taking William’s side answers the attacker in [5.2]. 
Aristotle does not speak of oratio-substance, but of oratio-quantity (see 
C8P section [6.2] and C7 section [1.1.0]). The attacker [5.3] responds that 
Aristotle speaks of an oratio that is heard and signifies, but according to 
the theory of William’s partisans only oratio-substance signifies and ora- 
tio-quantity does not signify.'? The author of C14 in [5.4] responds that 
there is no problem. He agrees with the attacker that oratio-quantity does 
not signify, but oratio-quantity is adjacent to oratio-substance; and via 
oratio-substance, which only signifies, one can also say that oratio- 
quantity signifies. '^ In this way, the author of C14 concludes that the ora- 
tio, which is true or false, is oratio-quantity [6.1 ]. 


C14 reports one more step in the debate. The attacker in section [6.2] 
says that if one asserts that oratio-quantity is susceptible to contraries, it 
follows that susceptibility to contraries is not a property of Substance, 
since something other than substances, such as oratio and opinio, is sus- 
ceptible to contraries as well. The author of C14 [6.3-4] responds that (as 
he had already said) it is with the additional condition ut proprium funda- 
mentum that all and only substances are susceptible to contraries; but 
opinio is not itself a fundamentum of truth and falsity, but the fundamen- 
tum of opinio is the soul (anima), and the soul is the real fundamentum of 
truth and falsity; similarly for oratio-quantity. 


(14.2) The author of C14 mocks the attacker with Abelard’s favourite 
word importunitas [4.1].''’ The mockery is even clearer in the following 
passages: 


C14 (MS A, f. 24rb-va): IN ALIIS AUTEM NULLIS. [i] Dixerat superius [esse] Ari- 
stoteles proprium substantiae esse susceptibilem contrariorum, removet eandem 


114 Cf. C8 section [6.4], C8P section [6.1], C7 section [i.iii.ii] and PETRUS ABAELARDUS, 
Dialectica, ed. GEYER, 53.34-36. 


15 Cf. CSP section [6.3], C14 section [i.i.i], and PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Dialectica, ed. 
GEYER, 53. 36-54 2. 


116 Cf. C7 section [i.i.iii], PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Dialectica, ed. GEYER, 67.5-8. 


17 For Abelard's use of importunitas, see C8 section [6.6] and his Dialectica, ed. 
GEYER, 53.26, 54.19. 
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de omnibus aliis proprietatem, | ita dicens: ET IN ALIIS NULLIS HOC etc. 


[ii] Sed haec repetitio non est superfluitati obnoxia. Nam ideo repetiit ut ex- 
ciperet orationem et opinionem, non ut esset necessarium, ut supradictum est, sed 
ut satisfaceret importunitati obloquentium. [iii] Quibusdam enim videbantur quod 
eadem oratio et eadem opinio duo contraria susciperet. Et hoc modo de oratione. 
Nam et “Socrates sedet,” si aliquis dicit cum sedet, vera erit oratio; postquam 
surrexerit si aliquis dicit “Socrates sedet,” falsa erit. [iv] Sed nihil supradictae 
obest proprietati. Non enim idem individuum orationis dicitur verum et falsum. 
Nam sedente Socrate si quis dicit hanc orationem “Socrates sedet," ipsa quidem 
vera est. «Et» ut dicit Aristoteles! “semel dictum est, et non amplius potest re- 
sumi." Ex quo enim dictum est, statim periit. Rursus surgente Socrate si aliquis 
dicit “Socrates sedet," falsa est. Sed non est individuum idem orationis. [v] Di- 
cunt tamen quia quod eadem est oratio, non «in materia sed in forma. [vi] Sive 
eadem sit sive non, tamen oratio non suscipit contraria sicut substantia, scilicet ut 
proprium fundamentum. [vii] Opinio quoque videtur suscipere contraria. Nam 
sedente Socrate si aliquis opinetur eum sedere, vera est opinio; potest autem ean- 
dem opinionem retinere donec surrexerit, et postquam surrexerit si eandem opi- 
nionem retinet, falsa est opinio. Et ita opinio suscipit duo contraria. Sed non su- 
scipit ea, sicut saepe dictum est, ut proprium fundamentum. 


3 nullis] non A 8 sedet'] sedebat A — sedet^] sedere A 9 falsa] falsum A — n(ihil)] seu 
n(isi) seu n(ec) A 10 obest] nec A 


In his Dialectica Abelard asserts that it is superfluous for Aristotle to 
introduce the condition secundum sui mutationem in order to exclude ora- 
tio and opinio.''? On the contrary, the author of C14 says that Aristotle is 
not guilty of superfluity at all, because he adduces the condition to satisfy 
the objections of “importunate quibblers" [ii]. The author of C14 counts 
Abelard himself as one of the “importunate quibblers," and rebuts those 
quibblers with Abelard's own arguments! According to the author of C14, 
it seems to the quibblers that the same oratio (and opinio) is susceptible to 
the contraries truth and falsity [iii]. Against this quibblers’ argument, the 
author says that “Socrates sedet," when it is true, is not the same oratio as 
"Socrates sedet” when it is false [iv], and to prove it, he uses exactly the 
same argument that Abelard uses in C8 sections [5.1-3] and in his Dialec- 
tica.” The author of C14 reports that the quibblers say that “Socrates 
sedet" is the same oratio in its form whether it is true or false [v]. Here he 
counts Abelard among the quibblers. This is exacly what Abelard asserts 
in his Dialectica, although he intended there to show the reason why 


118 ARISTOTELES LATINUS, Categoriae c.6 (5a34-35), ed. MINIO-PALUELLO, 56.13-14. 
1? PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Dialectica, ed. GEYER, 53.11. 
120 IDEM, Ibid., 54.9-11. 
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quibblers (not he himself) wrongly considered that they are the same ora- 
tio.'*' To this argument of the quibblers, which he alleges to Abelard, the 
author of C14 answers that, whether “Socrates sedet" may be the same 
oratio or not, the oratio is not susceptible to contraries in the same man- 
ner as substances, namely as the proper fundamentum of truth and falsity 
[vi]. 

(14.3) In this way, the author of C14 mocks Abelard with his own 
words and arguments, even though he substantially follows Abelard's ar- 
guments. In particular, the author of C14 no longer mentions the condition 
secundum suam mutationem as necessary to exclude oratio and opinio. 
Perfectly following Abelard's argument in C8 section [5], he says that 
Aristotle introduces the condition secundum suam mutationem only to 
satisfy objections: 

C14 (MS A, f. 24va): SED SI QUIS HOC SUSCIPIAT. Exceptione praemissa, propter 
quorundam [1.e., Abaelardi] opinionem, ut ei satisfaciat quandam etsi non neces- 
sariam apponit [opponit MS] determinationem, dicens quod, quamvis oratio et 
opinio contraria suscipiat, tunc in modo suscipiendi differt a substantia, quia sub- 


stantia secundum suam mutationem ut proprium fundamentum suscipit contraria, 
oratio vero vel opinio minime. Quod totum in prioribus verbis intellexit. 


(14.4) There remains one essential difference between the author of C14 
and Abelard. For the former, the oratio that Aristotle discusses is a quan- 
tity-res, not a substance. This is also the opinion stated in C7. Those who 
take William's side all agree on this point. By contrast, Abelard is always 
reported to hold that the vox (and thence oratio) is a substance. !” 


In sum, there were two issues in the controversy between William of 
Champeaux and Peter Abelard: first, whether Aristotle discusses oratio- 
quantity or oratio-substance; second, presupposing that Aristotle dis- 
cusses oratio-substance, whether the susceptibility to contraries is the 
property of ‘substantia’ nomen rerum or nomen vocum. The commentar- 
ies C7 and C14 discuss only the first issue, since, from the view-point of 
the supporters of William, everything is settled once it is established that 
Aristotle discusses oratio-quantity, the second issue thus being of no con- 
cern. There is, however, another reason why the second issue remains un- 


121 IDEM, Ibid., 54.14-18; cf. ARISTOTELES LATINUS, Categoriae c.5 (4a23), ed. MINIO- 
PALUELLO, 53.14. 

122 See C7 section [i.iii.ii]: “Si autem ponatur in substantia, ut quibusdam videtur"; C14 
section [5.1]: “secundum illos qui tenent vocem in substantiis." The only exception is C8P 
section [6.4], where Abelard’s position is reported: “secundum illos qui... tenent vocem in 
substantia et in quantitate.” 
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discussed. It is because Abelard himself abandoned the nomen vocum in- 
terpretation in the second issue soon after he had proposed the arguments 
reported in section [6] of C8, as I shall argue in detail in the next section. 


(15) The Turn in Abelard’s Logic 


(15.0) I have shown that the arguments reported in section [5] of C8 are 
substantially the same as those in Abelard’s Dialectica (§11 above), and 
that the arguments reported in section [6] are substantially the same as 
those in Abelard’s commentary C5 (§12 above). The development of Abe- 
lard’s thinking is shown, in order, in C5, C8 section [6], C8 section [5] 
and the Dialectica. There is a large change in Abelard’s logic between 
C5-C8 section [5] and C8 section [5]-Dialectica, which I shall attempt to 
explain. 


In section [6] of C8, Abelard asserts, on the one hand, that vox is a 
substance (insofar as vox is air), and, on the other hand, that oratio (and 
thence its genus, vox) is not a substance (insofar as the vox ‘vox’ or ‘ora- 
tio’ signifies no substance-res). These assertions of Abelard are refuted in 
C7 section [i.iii.ii] and C14 section [5.1], whose authors say that his two 
assertions are contradictory. From the proto-vocalistic point of view, 
which Abelard took when he proposed the arguments in section [6] of C8 
(815.1), this refutation is wrong in one sense. But Abelard soon noticed 
that the refutation is correct in another sense, even from his own view- 
point (815.2), and he changed the basic method of his logic (815.3). 


(15.1) In CS Abelard shows that the vox ‘haec oratio’ signifies a 
proposition, e.g., «Socrates is sitting» (see $9.4 above), which is different 
from air sounding like “Socrates sedet" (see $9.6 above). In the arguments 
in C8 section [6] he proceeds further to refute William's theory that the 
oratio discussed by Aristotle in relation to the susceptibility to contraries 
is a quantity-res, and he proposes the vox-in-Substance theory in the no- 
men vocum interpretation, not in the nomen rerum interpretation (see 
$12.6 above). According to the nomen vocum interpretation, the oratio is 
a substance-res insofar as it is air, and at the same time the oratio is not a 
substance-vox insofar as it signifies a proposition, which is different from 
air (a substance-res). 


For William, who basically follows Boethius, the study of categories 
is a study of res by means of the “vox-res semantics" (he primarily dis- 
cusses res in designatione rerum, and only secondarily voces in designa- 
tione vocum through the gratia rerum principle). In opposition to William, 
the young Abelard gradually “purified” his proto-vocalism to be a theory 
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of “vox-vox semantics.” According to this “purified” proto-vocalism, the 
vox-vox semantics is analogous to a formalized theory in modern logic; 
the vox-in-Substance theory is analogous to a metatheoretical assertion 
about the symbols used in the formalized theory; and speaking of res is 
analogous to a metatheoretical assertion about the in re model of the “vox- 
vox semantics” (see §7.5 above). It is therefore possible for Abelard to 
make assertions that are apparently self-contradictory, namely that vox is a 
substance-res on the metatheoretical level and that oratio (and thence its 
genus, vox) is not a substance-vox within the “vox-vox semantics.” Oratio 
/ haec oratio is not a substance-vox, or the vox ‘oratio’ / ‘haec oratio’ is 
not under the vox ‘substantia’ in Porphyry’s tree of the category Sub- 
stance (within the vox-vox semantics), because the vox ‘haec oratio’ signi- 
fies a proposition, which is not a substance-res in the in re model of the 
“vox-vox semantics.” 


vox is air, a 
substance- 
res 


a substance |} ‘substantia’ e Substance 


FO OK N 


a proposition ‘haec oratio’ ‘hic homo’ 7^ Socrates 


According to William’s vox-res semantics, however, that vox is a sub- 
stance amounts to saying that the vox ‘substantia’ directly signifies a 
proposition in re, which is actually false (cf. the argument in C8 section 
[6.8]). In this way, Abelard succeeded in showing the superiority of his 
nomen vocum interpretation (i.e., the vox-vox semantics) over the nomen 
rerum interpretation (1.e., William's vox-res semantics) in the case of the 
susceptibility to contraries. 


(15.2) This seems clear enough; a careful reconsideration of the issue, 
however, soon shows that the vox-in-Substance theory, which is a 
metatheoretical assertion about the vox-vox semantics, can easily be trans- 
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lated into the vox-vox semantics. As a matter of fact, if the metatheoretical 
assertion is correct and vox is really air (a substance-res) in the in re 
model, it must be the case also within the vox-vox semantics, namely, in 
Porphyry’s tree of the category Substance, the vox ‘vox’ is under its ge- 
nus, the vox ‘aer’, which is under the vox ‘corpus’, which is under the vox 
‘substantia’, and under the vox ‘vox’ is its species, the vox ‘oratio’, under 
which is its individual, the vox ‘haec oratio’. In short, even from the 
stand-point of the “purified” proto-vocalism, vox must be a substance-vox 
within the vox-vox semantics, which is straightforwardly contradictory to 
Abelard’s former assertion within the vox-vox semantics that oratio (and 
thence vox) is not a substance-vox. 


Moreover, if vox is really air in the in re model, the vox ‘vox’ must 
signify such-and-such air (or the “value” assigned to the vox ‘vox’ by the 
in re model must be such-and-such air), and it is also the case with its 
species and individual, the vox ‘oratio’ / ‘haec oratio’, just as the vox 
‘homo’ / ‘hic homo’ signifies such-and-such an animal in the in re model. 
The vox ‘haec oratio’, then, must signify such-and-such air, no longer 
propositions (or the “value” assigned to the vox ‘haec oratio’ in the in re 
model must be such-and-such air, not propositions). Again, this is directly 
contradictory to Abelard’s former model-theoretic assertion that the vox 
‘haec oratio’ signifies a proposition that is different from air: 


a substance 


‘animal’ an animal 
such-and-such air werte ‘rationale an. : a rat. animal 
such-and-such air er ‘oratio’ 
such-and-such air cedes: “aad oralio: sie homo" Socrates 
Æ proposition 


(15.3) Abelard must have noticed this incoherence in his theory soon 
after he proposed the arguments reported in C8 section [6]. The incoher- 
ence forced him to abandon his vox-vox semantics. In fact, in the argu- 
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ments reported in C8 section [5], he no longer asserts the superiority of 
the nomen vocum interpretation to the nomen rerum interpretation, nor 
does he assert any longer the vox-in-Substance theory on the metatheo- 
retical level. This is so in his Dialectica as well as in all of his later writ- 
ings. 


As the vox ‘haec oratio’ signifies such-and-such air, propositions have 
lost their old place in the in re model. In his Dialectica therefore, Abelard 
refers to propositions no longer using the term significare, but he calls 
them instead “res quae a propositionibus dicuntur" or “res quae proposi- 
tiones /oquuntur," and develops detailed arguments to show that proposi- 
tions are not res aliquae at all.'*? Propositions are now completely irrele- 
vant to the category Substance or to any other categories. This is the real 
beginning of the discussion of what he later calls dicta propositionum. 


Abelard’s acceptance of the idea that the vox ‘haec oratio" signifies 
such-and-such air implies another problem. In each utterance, different air 
is disturbed to produce a vox. Therefore when he talks of voces-air, he is 
talking of utterance-tokens, not utterance-types. In fact, his arguments in 
C8 section [5] and in the Dialectica" are all based on the fact that, no 
matter whether vox may be a substance (air) or a quantity (mensura adja- 
cent to air), any vox (an utterance-token) is an individual different from 
another individual, even if those utterance-tokens are of the same utter- 
ance-type. If, however, utterance-tokens are really at issue, there follows 
an absurd consequence: the species homo is not one but there are as many 
species homo as different utterance-tokens ‘homo’. Abelard seems already 
to have noticed this problem in section [5.7] of C8, but he fails to give 
sufficient answers to the question of why different utterance-tokens can be 
of one and the same utterance-type, getting through the question, for the 
time being, simply by saying that the response is made to avoid infinity 
[5.7] or that it is secundum consuetam acceptionem."? Abelard arrived 
much later at the solution of this problem, when he revised his theory on 
universals, asserting that not vox (an utterance-token) but sermo (an utter- 
ance-type) is a universal. The revision of his theory on universals cer- 
tainly aimed at solving the type/token problem. See, for example, the fol- 


lowing passage in the Logica ‘Nostrorum Petitioni Sociorum’ ;"* 


123 PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Dialectica, ed. DE RIK, 157.13-160.36. 
124 IDEM, Ibid., 53.34-54.14. 


125 IDEM, Ibid., 54.15. For a more sophisticated discussion of this issue, see the Logica 
‘Ingredientibus’ in Isag., ed. GEYER, 37.40-38.40. 


126 PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Logica ‘Nostrorum Petitioni Sociorum’, ed. GEYER, 523.39- 
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Cum dicimus “hic sermo est genus,” tale est ac si dicamus: sermo 
huius institutionis est genus. Sed cum dicimus “haec vox est genus,” 
tale est ac si dicamus: haec essentia vocis [air] est praedicabilis etc., 
quod falsum est. Oportet enim prius uni [one token] copulari et post- 
modum essentialiter alteri [another token], quod nunquam fit. “Dic- 
tum est enim, et non potest amplius sumi.” 


The phrase by Aristotle cited at the end of this text is exactly the same as 
that cited in C8 section [5.3] and the Dialectica." 


From the perspective of this study, however, the most important fact 
is that Abelard absolutely abandoned the vox-vox semantics at this stage 
of his career. After the Dialectica, in fact, he nowhere asserts such a 
strange theory as that the vox ‘substantia’ signifies the vox ‘substantia’ 
itself and the voces under it such as ‘corpus’, ‘animal’, ‘homo’, ‘Socra- 
tes’. He now simply uses the word significare quite normally only to point 
to the relation between voces and res.'” On this point he has in a sense 
yielded to William’s vox-res semantics. But his surrender is far from un- 
conditional. For William, the study of the categories and of the predica- 
bles is a study of res, voces being but a means to the study of res. For 
Abelard, however, who is now free from the proto-vocalistic dogma that 
vox signifies voces, the study of categories has become a study of seman- 
tical relations between vox and res, attaching equal weight to voces and to 
res. Only after the abandonment of a vox-vox semantics was it possible for 
him in the field of predicables to conceive a question of a completely new 
type: With what res can the vox ‘genus’ or ‘species’ be associated?! 


524.2. 

127 ARISTOTELES LATINUS, Categoriae c.6 (5434-35), ed. MINO-PALUELLO, 56.14-15. 

128 PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Dialectica, ed. GEYER, 54.11. 

12 See, for example, the Logica ‘Ingred.’: Glossae super Porphyrium, ed. GEYER, 10.1: 
“Significare autem... vocum est, significari vero rerum.” Abelard retains William’s distinc- 
tion between nomen rerum/vocum or in designatione rerum/vocum. But categorial voces 
are invented in designatione rerum, not vocum (cf. Logica ‘Ingred.’: Glossae super Prae- 
dicamenta, ed. GEYER, 112.12-14); nor does Aristotle discuss the voces ‘substantia’ *qua- 
litas’ etc. as nomina vocum but rerum (cf. Ibid., 112.22-25). And the nomen vocum inter- 
pretation is employed, not as the general method, as was the case with the proto-vocalism, 
but only when required by the context. For example, the division of Substance into prima 
and secunda is interpreted as the division of ‘substantia’ nomen vocum, simply because the 
nomen rerum interpretation is impossible (cf. Ibid., 140.39-142.36). 

50 This question is primarily concerned with semantics, not with ontological issues as is 
usally supposed. Concerning ontology, Abelard positively mentions res universales even 
after the controversy; see his Dialectica, ed. DE RUK, 185.12, 186.16, 202.9, 574.18. Nor 
is the question concerned with universals in general but only with the voces ‘genus’ and 
‘species’, not other predicables. Concerning the vox ‘accidens’ (in a broadest sense, in 
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When this question first occurred to him, it was the turning point of his 
logic. The change in direction was significant, the commencement of a 
new logic that is to be called “vocalism”. This great change in Abelard’s 
thought was possible only after his abandonment of “proto-vocalism” as a 
result of his disputes with his master, William of Champeaux. 


Epilogue 


Peter Abelard brought proto-vocalism to Paris around the turn of the 
twelfth century. William of Champeaux, the greatest master of the day, 
tried to harmonize proto-vocalistic ideas with his own basically Boethian 
logic. The young, ambitious student continued to pit himself againt his 
master, refining the ideas of proto-vocalism. After his struggles with his 
master, however, Abelard finally abandoned proto-vocalism. 


All this happened, in my view, before Abelard went back to Brittany 
because of his "infirmitas ex immoderata studii afflictione."'? Before this 
period, William was so magnanimous as to report in his C8 Abelard's ar- 
guments against his views, fully admitting their importance. But the con- 
troversy on universals, which broke out soon after Abelard's return from 
Brittany to Paris, marked the final rupture of the relation between the mas- 
ter and his student. William could no longer afford to be so magnanimous. 
A commentary on Porphyry (P14), which reports William's teachings 
shortly after the controversy on universals, completely ignored even the 
existence of the controversy itself. It was during his stay in Brittany that 
the question over universals occurred to Abelard. In his native town, he 
prepared a new type of attack against William from the innovative stand- 
point at which he had arrived, namely *vocalism". 


Fukui Prefectural University 


which differentia and proprium are included), Abelard accepts that the term has meanings 
not only in designatione vocum but also in designatione rerum; cf. the discussion in 
Logica ‘Ingred.’: Glossae super Porphyrium, ed. GEYER, 83.31-86.1. 

51 Note that the question of whether species and genera are res or voces is original to 
Abelard. It is not discussed in any commentaries earlier than his Logica ‘Ingred.’: Glossae 
super Porphyrium. Nor is it the same as Porphyry's questions; in fact, the question over 
universals is always discussed as introductory to but separately from Porphyry's questions. 

1? PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Historia calamitatum, ed. MONFRIN, 65.66-67. 


ms Concerning P14, see IWAKUMA, “Pierre Abélard”, 119. 


IMPOSITION AND ESSENCE: WHAT'S NEW 
IN ABAELARD’S THEORY OF MEANING? 


CHRISTOPHER J. MARTIN 


tribus his totus orandi ordo perficitur: rebus, intellectibus, uocibus.' 


I. The New Theory of Meaning and its History 


About thirty years ago there was a revolution in the way in which analytic 
philosophers thought about the meaning of words. The generally accepted 
view up until then had been what has been called the “Description Theory 
of Meaning." In all its various forms this theory maintained that the in- 
tention of a speaker in making an ordinary utterance of a proper name 
such as ‘Socrates’ or of a common name such as ‘human being’ is to refer 
to something in the world that satisfies the mental description which one 
associates with this word. A listener who hears these terms uttered and 
who understands them takes whatever satisfies his own corresponding 
mental descriptions to be what it is that is being referred to. 


The Description Theory is stated in a terminology deriving from 
Frege, though its psychologistic character is quite contrary to his own 
views on meaning and owes much more to Russell and, more recently, to 
Searle.’ The theory locates two components in the meaning of a naming 
expression: its sense, that is, the associated mental description, and its ref- 
erence, whatever it is in the world that fits that description. The ruling 
idea is that sense determines reference. 


The proponents of the “New” or “Causal” theory of reference, and 
most famously Kripke, Putnam, Donellan and Kaplan,’ argue that the De- 


! BOETHIUS, Commentarii in librum IIEPI EPMENEIAS, ed. C. MEISER, Leipzig 1880 (= 
InPHI and InPH2), 1, 20. 

? For a convenient survey, see M. REIMER, “Reference”, in The Stanford Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy (Spring 2003 Edition), ed. E.N. ZALTA: http://plato.stanford.edu/archives/spr 
2003/entries/reference/ 

$ REIMER, “Reference”. 

* See, e.g., K. DONNELLAN, “Reference and Definite Descriptions”, in Philosophical Re- 
view 75 (1966), 281-304; S. KRIPKE, “Naming and Necessity”, in Semantics of Natural 
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scription Theory of names is manifestly false. They insist in particular that 
the reference of a term is semantically entirely unrelated to the ideas 
which happen to be present in the minds of the speaker and listeners when 
it is uttered. Simple thought experiments, they claim, must convince us of 
this. For example, the name ‘Thales’ might be used in a conversation by 
two speakers, each of whom associates with it only the description ‘the 
Eleatic philosopher who believed that all is water and who thus fails to 
refer to Thales the father of Philosophy and a Milesian. In the face of such 
possibilites the New Theorists maintain that reference resists both error 
and ignorance and hold that our speakers succeed in referring to the his- 
toric Thales just so long as a continuous historical chain of use connects 
their employment of his name with the original ‘dubbing’ of Thales as 
‘Thales’. The name as they use it continues to refer to Thales even 
though none of the descriptions that they have in mind in using the name 
applies to him. 


The New Theorists are often claimed to have shown that sense does 
not determine reference, but even if we accept their arguments we can 
continue to insist on this relationship. According to them the reference of 
a term is determined by its causal history, and if we wish we can certainly 
call this its sense. For the sense of a word is just the mechanism by which 
its reference is determined. What the New Theorist can properly claim to 
have argued for is not that sense does not determine reference but rather 
that the sense of a term is not a mental description. 


Similar arguments in the form of his famous “Twin Earth" thought- 
experiments have been invoked by Hilary Putnam to show that the sense 
of a common name can likewise not be a mental description." Rather, Put- 


Language, ed. D. DAVIDSON and G. HARMAN, Dordrecht 1972, 253-355; D. KAPLAN, “De- 
monstratives", in Themes from Kaplan, ed. J. ALMOG, J. PERRY and H. WETTSTEIN, Oxford 
1989, 481-563; H. PUTNAM, “Meaning and Reference", in Journal of Philosophy 70 
(1973), 699-711, at 700. 

SN. SALMON, Reference and Essence, Princeton 1981, 29 n. 31. Salmon takes the exam- 
ple from L. LINSKY, Names and Descriptions, Chicago 1997, 109. He notes the irony of 
Linsky's mistake. If Linsky's version of the Description Theory were correct, and this is 
the description which he attaches to the name, then he has probably not been referring to 
anyone when he uses ‘Thales’. 

ê This at least is the New Theory in its primitive form. Various writers have proposed 
modifications to take into account the social character of meaning and the possibility of 
meaning change over time. Evans, for example, holds that the meaning of a naming term is 
whatever is the principal cause of the beliefs held about its supposed bearer. See G. EVANS, 
“The Causal Theory of Names", in Aristotelian Society suppl. 47 (1973), 187-208. 


7 H. PUTNAM, “The Meaning of Meaning”, in Minnesota Studies in the Philosophy of 
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nam argues, names such as ‘human being’ are introduced in acts of baptis- 
ing appropriately representative samples. The initial act of naming and its 
successful repetition establish, for example, that utterances of ‘human be- 
ing’ refer to whatever has the same nature as the samples chosen. 


The New Theorists argue that a consequence of their account is that 
proper and common names “rigidly designate” whatever they are intro- 
duced to name. That is to say, such names apply in every possible situa- 
tion to the same individual or to the same kind of thing. This, it has been 
argued, commits the New Theorists to a form of essentialism.* If the term 
‘human being’, for example, is imposed on something with nature N, then 
it is a necessary truth that something is a human being if and only if it is 
N. Although such truths are metaphysically necessary they are neverthe- 
less generally not known to be true by the users of the term and so are 
epistemically contingent. Thus some New Theorists believe that there are 
a posteriori necessary truths. 


The original proponents of the New Theory were singularly lacking in 
awareness of the history of their own discipline. This did not prevent Put- 
nam, however, from maintaining that 

ancient and medieval philosophers... assumed that the concept corre- 
sponding to a term was just a conjunction of predicates, and hence 
that the concept corresponding to a term must always provide a neces- 


sary and sufficient condition for falling into the extension of the 
9 
term. 


According to Putnam ancient and mediaeval philosophers thus main- 
tained versions of the mistaken theory that the sense of a word is a mental 
description. Against this he famously remarked that “Cut the pie anyway 
you like, ‘meanings’ just ain't in the ead." 


In the face of the enormous success of the New Theory, it is not sur- 
prising that contemporary students of mediaeval philosophy trained in the 
analytic tradition should have tried to show that Putnam is wrong by find- 
ing anticipations of it in their favourite authors and in particular in the 
work of Peter Abaelard. 


Science VII: Language, Mind, and Knowledge, ed. K. GUNDERSON, Minneapolis 1975, 
215-71. 


8 See N. SALMON, “How Not to Derive Essentialism from the Theory of Reference", in 
Journal of Philosophy 76 (1979), 704-25. 


? PUTNAM, “Meaning and Reference”, 700. 
' IDEM, Ibid., 704. 
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In this essay I shall investigate this question further and show that it is 
certainly a mistake to characterise Abaelard as a twelfth-century Putnam, 
just as much a mistake as dismissing him as a twelfth-century description 
theorist. Abaelard’s views on meaning are implacably psychologistic. He 
is an “essentialist,” of course, and his essentialism explains the apparent 
anticipation of the New Theory. The order of explanation connecting 
metaphysics to semantics is, however, quite the opposite in Abaelard to 
that on which the New Theory relies. For Abaelard “essentialism” does 
not follow from rigidity but rather guarantees it. 


II. Boethian Semantics 


Let me begin by examining Abaelard’s source, the semantic theory that he 
was able to extract from Aristotle’s Categories and De interpretatione 
with the aid of Boethius’ commentaries on those writings. Boethius relies 
heavily on Porphyry, and A.C. Lloyd has argued that in making the dis- 
tinction between names of first and second imposition in his dialogue- 
commentary on the Categories, Porphyry commits himself to explicating 
the meaning of names solely in terms of an unmmediated relation to 
things. This theory Lloyd characterises as “the pure logician’s pro- 
gramme.” Its goal is the development of a purely extensional semantics. 
The existence of such a programme is in addition implied, Lloyd suggests, 
by Porphyry's silence in the Jsagoge on the subject of meaning. !! 


Silence, however, where one would expect nothing to be said, can 
hardly count for very much, and Lloyd’s only positive argument here 
seems to me to be very weak. The expression mapaotatiKos TÕV 
npayu&cov, the use of which he cites as his sole evidence for the reduc- 
tion of meaning to nomination," should be understood quite differently 


! A.C. LLOYD, The Anatomy of Neoplatonism, Oxford 1990: “In the Isagoge Porphyry 
also ignores any intermediary between a name and what it is the name of. Neither Aristotle 
nor Chrysippus had described words as directly representing things: what they directly 
represented was either mental effects or impressions, or else elements of abstractions 
called *what was said'. Porphyry offers here no such analysis or dissolution of the seman- 
tic relation, which is simply that of standing for things (napaotatiky TOV npayuátwv, 
$58. 1).” 

? PORPHYRIUS, In Aristotelis Categorias Expositio per interrogationem et respon- 
sionem, ed. A. BUSSE (Commentaria in Aristotelem graeca 4.1), $58.4 (Lloyd mistakenly 
has §58.1). The various appearances of napaoracikóc in Porphyry's dialogue commentary 
on the Categories do not support the technical reading that Lloyd proposes. Rather the 
focal meaning is the usual one of revealing, or showing something. See for example the 
discussion of language in the very first lines of the commentary: rj u£v cvvijOeia. vv 
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and quite ordinarily. Porphyry’s point here is simply that words of first 
imposition are used to indicate things rather than the names of things. 
There is absolutely no suggestion that he wishes to ignore, or even to 
deny, what every semantic theory must in any case require, that something 
determines what it is that a given term indicates. 


Lloyd of course acknowledges that Porphyry, as reconstructed from 
Dexippus’ commentary on the Categories and the reports given by 
Boethius, commited himself elsewhere to the account of signification pro- 
posed by Aristotle in De interpretatione c.1. The meaning of a name is in 
the first place!” the understanding which its utterance constitutes in the 
mind of a listener and which mediates the reference of the name to a 
thing. Lloyd, however, regards this theory of the determination of mean- 
ing as belonging to a quite distinct enterprise which he rather disparag- 
ingly calls the “conventional programme.” In this, he claims, there are 
introduced extra-logical elements not required for the completion of the 
logician’s programme. 


This seems to me to build a great deal of theory on very little evidence 
indeed. Where we do have an explicit account of Porphyry’s semantic 
theory it is the “conventional programme” to which he is committed. In 
particular, Boethius provides an extensive report on, and apparently 
quotes from, Porphyry’s commentary on Aristotle’s claim in the first 
chapter of De interpretatione that names and verbs signify affections of 


Tpoxeipwv ovoa npayu&cov napactatixy (In Cat. §55.9-10) (“ordinary language is con- 
cerned to indicate how things which are immediately to hand stand”). The passage in 
which Lloyd finds unmediated reference is the following: ott toívuv rj npoBeoiç tod 
PiBAtov nepi tfjg npo tnc BEcEwWs THv Aé&eov Tis MapaotatiKiis cv rpayuávov: Zotiv 
yàp MEPL PWVOV oNPAVTIKOV TA, kaðò onpavtikal ciot THV rpayuátov, OÙ UV TOV 
Kata &piduóv GAANAwv diagpepdvtwv dà tv Kata yévoc (In Cat. §58.3-7). This surely 
means no more than “The subject of the book is therefore the first imposition of words, 
that is, the imposition which is used to indicate things. It deals, therefore, with simple sig- 
nificant sounds, in so far as they are significant of things, not indeed as they differ from 
one another in number, but rather as they differ in kind.” 

P? BoETHIUS, InPH2 c.1, 33: “Nam cum ea quae sunt in uoce res intellectusque signifi- 
cent, principaliter quidem intellectus, res uero quas ipsa intellegentia comprehendit 
secundaria significatione per intellectuum medietatem....” 

'4 Lloyd does not claim explictly that Porphyry held a theory of direct reference, but his 
account of the two programmes apparently takes the establishment of meaning in accor- 
dance with the logician’s programme to be temporally prior to the explication of sense and 
so seems to require this. See LLOYD, The Anatomy, 53 for his summary of the two pro- 
grammes. The connection between names and understandings is not established until the 
third and final stage of a sequence which begins with imposition. 
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the soul (passiones animae). According to Boethius, earlier commentators 
had found it difficult to understand the purpose of Aristotle’s “interrup- 
tion” of the sequence of De interpretatione c.1, to introduce affections of 
the soul as the significata of spoken words. Porphyry, he claims, was the 
first to realise that since Aristotle’s goal here was to characterise nouns 
and verbs as significant he needed first to say something in general about 
the meaning of words.” Boethius reports, and again perhaps quotes, Por- 
phyry's account of various theories of meaning proposed by Aristotle's 
predecessors, including one which maintained that the signfication of 
words is exhausted by their bearers. By asserting that they signify affec- 
tions of the soul, Aristotle, Boethius tells us, thus established his position 
in an ancient debate about language by excluding the possibility that the 
primary significata of words might be things (res), sensory qualities (sen- 
sus), or images (imaginationes)."° 


The aim of Porphyry's commentary here was thus to show why Aris- 
totle maintained that meaning is in the mind, and there is no suggestion 
whatsoever that he did not himself also reject the theory that words sig- 
nify only things. De interpretatione c.l contains Aristotle's most exten- 
sive general discussion of meaning, and it is the one place where an ar- 
gument from silence would seem to have some value. If Porphyry had 
wished to distinguish the logician's account of meaning from the conven- 
tional account, we might, 1f anywhere, expect some indication of this here. 
Porphyry might also be expected to say something about the logician's 
programme in commenting on Aristotle's observation in De interpreta- 


'S BoETHIUS, InPH2 c.1, 26-27: “Sed Porphyrius ipsam plenius causam originemque ser- 
monis huius ante oculos conlocauit, qui omnem apud priscos philosophos de significa- 
tionis ui contentionem litemque retexuit. Ait namque dubie apud antiquorum philosopho- 
rum sententias constitisse quid esset proprie quod uocibus significaretur. Putabant namque 
alii res uocibus designari earumque uocabula esse ea quae sonarent in uocibus arbitraban- 
tur. Alii uero incorporeas quasdam naturas meditabantur, quarum essent significationes 
quaecumque uocibus designarentur: Platonis aliquo modo species incorporeas aemulati 
dicentis hoc ipsum homo et hoc ipsum equus non hanc cuiuslibet subiectam substantiam 
sed illum ipsum hominem specialem et illum ipsum equum, uniuersaliter et incorporaliter 
cogitantes incorporales quasdam naturas constituebant, quas ad significandum primas 
uenire putabant et cum aliis item rebus in significationibus posse coniungi, ut ex his aliqua 
enuntiatio uel oratio conficeretur. Alii uero sensus, alii imaginationes significari uocibus 
arbitrabantur." 


16 BOETHIUS, InPH2 c.l, 7: “Cum igitur ista esset contentio apud superiores et haec 
usque ad Aristotelis peruenisset aetatem, necesse fuit qui nomen et uerbum significatiua 
esset definiturus praediceret quorum ista designatiua sint. Aristoteles enim nominibus et 
uerbis res subiectas significari non putat, nec uero sensus uel etiam imaginationes.” 
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tione c.l that “the first of which «spoken» words are signs, i.e., affections 
of the soul, are the same for all, and the things of which these affections of 
the soul are likenesses are also the same.”'’ We are told by Boethius, 
however, simply that Porphyry followed Alexander of Aphrodisias at this 
point and rejected Herminus’ proposal that Aristotle not be read as hold- 
ing that understandings are the same for all human beings." 


Alexander went on, according to Boethius, to address explicitly the 
crucial question by asking: 


if names are of things, for what reason does Aristotle say that words 
are signs of first understandings? For a word is imposed on a thing, so 
that when we say ‘human being’ we indeed signify an understanding 
but the name is of a thing, that is, of a mortal rational animal. Why, 
then, are words not signs of the first things on which they are imposed 
rather than of understandings? But perhaps the reason he said this is 
that, granted that words are names of things, nevertheless we do not 
use words to signify things but rather to signify the affections of the 
soul which come to be in us from things. For which reason words are 
properly said to be signs of those first on account of signifying which 
they are uttered. "° 


There is no suggestion that Porphyry disagreed with Alexander’s answer 
or qualified it in any way to distinguish the interests of logic from those of 
philosophical semantics.” 


ARISTOTELES, Peri herm. c.1 (16a6-7): “Ov uévvoi taðta onueia npavov, TAÙTÀ not 
TAO LATA TÅG box, Kol Ov vara óporwpata rpéyuata Hôn Tadté.” Translatio BOETHII 
(Aristoteles Latinus 2.1-2), 5: *....quorum autem hae primorum notae, eaedem omnibus 
passiones animae sunt, et quorum hae similitudines, res etiam eaedem.” 


On this remark and especially the correctness of the genitive plural mpwtwv, see J. 
MAGEE, Boethius on Signification and Mind, Leiden 1989, esp. ch. 1. 


18 BOETHIUS, InPH2 c.1, 40: “Sed Porphyrius de utrisque acute subtiliterque iudicat et 
Alexandri magis sententiam probat, hoc quod dicat non debere dissimulari de multiplici 
aequiuocationis significatione". 

? BOETHIUS, InPH2 c.l, 40-41: “quaerit Alexander: si rerum nomina sunt, quid 
causae est ut primorum intellectuum notas esse uoces diceret Aristoteles? Rei enim ponitur 
nomen, ut cum dicimus homo significamus quidem intellectum, rei tamen nomen est id est 
animalis rationalis mortalis. Cur ergo non primarum magis rerum notae sint uoces quibus 
ponuntur potius quam intellectuum? Sed fortasse quidem ob hoc dictum est, inquit, quod 
licet uoces rerum nomina sint, tamen non idcirco utimur uocibus, ut res significemus, sed 
ut eas quae ex rebus nobis innatae sunt animae passiones. Quocirca propter quorum sig- 
nificantiam uoces ipsae proferuntur, recte eorum primorum esse dixit notas." 

20 Nor for that matter is there any suggestion in Ammonius’ commentary on De inter- 
pretatione c.1, that Porphyry did not entirely agree with Aristotle's theory of meaning. Cf. 
AMMONIIUS, Jn Aristotelis De interpretatione Commentarius, ed. A. BUSSE (Commentaria 
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Boethius’ account of the signification of terms, and that of anyone 
else following Aristotle, is constrained by three claims made in De inter- 
pretatione, chapters 1 and 3:7! 


(Ar1) Significant vocalisations (voces) are conventional indicators 
(notae) of affections of the soul (passiones animae).” 


(Ar2) Such affections are the same for all human beings as are the 
things (res) of which they are likenesses (similitudines).”* 


(Ar3) Names and verbs signify (significant), or constitute, under- 
standings (constituunt intellectus).? 


With these claims Boethius’ Latin Aristotle implies that the under- 
standings signified by names and verbs are affections of the soul and so, 
apparently, that the mind is passive at least in its response to conventional 
signs. To explain further his remarks Aristotle refers us to the De anima 
and it is from here that Boethius draws imagination into his account of 
signification. The theory of the term ‘meaning’ that he presents in his 
commentaries on De interpretatione may be summarised as follows: 


(Bol) Signification for spoken terms (voces) is a causal relation estab- 
lished in the first place by a conventional association." Given that a term 
has been properly introduced into the language, an utterance of it causes 
the appropriately associated simple understanding to arise in the mind of a 
listener who speaks the language." Meaning thus certainly is “in the mind." 


in Aristotelem graeca 4.5), Berlin 1897. 


?! On the question of the relation between Boethius’ translation and his commentary and 


in particular the use of nota to translate both, see MAGEE, Boethius, esp. ch. 2. 


? Cf. N. KRETZMANN, “Aristotle on Spoken Sounds Significant by Convention”, in An- 


cient Logic and its Modern Interpretations, ed. J. CORCORAN, Dordrecht 1974, 3-21. 
? ARISTOTELES, Peri herm. c.1 (16a7-8). 
# ARISTOTELES, Peri herm. c.3 (16b20-1). 


?5 Boethius offers no account of this association. In his De signis, Roger Bacon is per- 
haps the first to attempt to provide a theory that explains and guarantees the causal connec- 
tion between hearing a word and forming an understanding; see K. TACHAU, Vision and 
Certitude in the Age of Ockham, Leiden 1988, 18-19. 

25 Boethius does not explicitly characterise the relation of utterance to constitution in 
terms of cause and effect but presumably thinks of it as efficient causation. This is cer- 
tainly the force of fotnot (consituit) in De int. c.3 (16b19-21), translatio BOETHII (AL 2.1- 
2), 7: "Ipsa quidem secundum se dicta uerba nomina sunt et significant aliquid - constituit 
enim qui dicit intellectum, et qui audit quiescit..." Mediaeval writers will speak of utter- 
ances causing understandings to be generated (generare) in the mind of listeners but 
Boethius does not seem to employ this terminology. 
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(Bo2) Despite its being in the mind, the meaning of general terms”? is 
nevertheless intersubjective in that the same understanding, that is to say, 
a mental token of the same type, arises in the minds of speakers of the 
same language on hearing the same common noun. 


Following Aristotle in De anima, Boethius insists that every under- 
standing requires an image (imaginatio). His explanation is that an im- 
age Is a necessary intermediary in the transference of a form from an ex- 
ternal physical object into the mind.” Such a form is first actualised in the 
approprate sense organ as an affection of the body (passio corporis) and 
then in the soul, first as an image and finally as an understanding (intellec- 
tus). Understandings as affections of the soul are thus distinct from the 
forms actualised in the senses. The distinction between understandings 
and images, both of which are mental things (res animae), is proved sim- 
ply by appealing to the authority of De anima III.8.? 


While all of this seems compatible with there being at least some un- 
derstandings without images,'! Boethius apparently holds that each and 
every occurrence of an understanding in fact accompanies an image. Thus 
an intermediary image is present even when the understanding is of an 
external object affecting the senses." 


27 For proper names see (Bo6) below. 


?8 In his commentaries on De interpretatione, BOETHIUS seems always to use imaginatio 
to mean an image. He does, however, refer to a faculty of imagination in a famous passage 
in the De consolatione philosophiae V pr.4: “Ipsum quoque hominem aliter sensus, aliter 
imaginatio, aliter ratio, aliter intellegentia contuetur. Sensus enim figuram in subiecta ma- 
teria constitutam, imaginatio uero solam sine materia iudicat figuram; ratio uero hanc quo- 
que transcendit speciemque ipsam quae singularibus inest uniuersali consideratione per- 
pendit. Intellegentiae uero celsior oculus exsistit; supergressa namque uniuersitatis ambi- 
tum ipsam illam simplicem formam pura mentis acie contuetur." 

? See the especially the remark quoted in n. 39 below. 


3 BogrHius, InPH2 c.1, 27-28: “Sed quoniam imaginatio quoque res animae est, dubi- 
tauerit aliquis ne forte passiones animae imaginationes, quas Graeci avtaoiaç nominant, 
dicat. Sed haec in libris De anima uerissime diligentissimeque separauit, dicens: ‘....Est 
autem imaginatio diversa affirmatione et negatione; complexio namque intellectuum est 
ueritas et falsitas. Primi uero intellectus quid discrepabunt, ut non sint imaginationes? An 
certe neque haec sunt imaginationes sed sine imaginationibus non sunt.' Quae sententia 
demonstrat aliud quidem esse imaginationes, aliud intellectus..." 

?! Where an image might be required for the initial generation of an understanding but 
not for all later occurrences. 

32? BOETHIUS, InPH2 c.1, 28: “Ait enim ‘an certe neque haec sunt imaginationes sed non 
sine imaginationibus sunt’ - id est quod hic sermo significat qui est ‘Socrates’ uel alius 
simplex non est quidem imaginatio sed intellectus, qui intellectus praeter imaginationem 
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According to Boethius, the distinction between an image and the cor- 
responding understanding is that between a mental item which is incom- 
plete and one which is complete. What is confused in the image is sepa- 
rated out in the understanding: 


Sense and image are, as it were, first outlines, on which as upon a 
foundation there rests a certain supervening understanding. For just as 
painters are accustomed to draw the body in outline and to indicate 
where with colours they will show how someone looks, so sense and 
imagination are naturally set down in the perception of the soul. For 
when some thing falls under sense** or cogitation it is necessary that 
there first arises an image. Afterwards there supervenes a more com- 
plete understanding untangling all the parts which were confusedly 
(confuse) set down in the imagination. 


fieri non potest.” Note that Boethius claims here an understanding for a proper name. The 
crucial text on this question, /nPH2 c.l, 34, is very difficult. As given by MAGEE, 
Boethius, 120, with his emendations marked <>, it reads: “Cum enim quis aliquam rem 
intellegit, prius imaginatione formam necesse est intellectae rei proprietatemque suscipiat 
et fiat uel passio uel cum passione quadam intellectus perceptio. Hac uero posita atque in 
mentis sedibus collocata fit indicandae ad alterum passionis uoluntas, cui actus quidam 
continuandae intellegentiae protinus ex intimae rationis potestate superuenit, quem scilicet 
explicat et effundit oratio nitens ea quae primitus in mente fundata est passione, siue, quod 
est uerius, significatione progressa oratio<ne> progrediente simul et significantis se ora- 
tionis motibus adaequante [(ms. E in marg.: aliter siue quod est uerius significatione pro- 
grediente oratio progressa simul et se signif<cantis> or<ationis> mot<ibus> 
adaeq<uans>)].” It is here that Boethius most clearly characterises understanding in terms 
of an activity; see MAGEE, Boethius, 120-41 for various possible intepretations of these 
claims. Boethius nowhere uses the language of attentio employed by Abaelard and which 
we will discuss below. The closest he comes is in discussion of universals (see JnPH2 c.1, 
43), in discussing the question of why Aristotle claims that passiones animae are simili- 
tudes. Here he characterises understanding as involving the consideration (reputatione 
suscipere) of images: “Passiones autem animae dixit, quoniam alias diligenter ostensum 
est omnem uocem animalis aut ex passione animae aut propter passionem proferri. Simili- 
tudinem uero passionem animae uocauit, quod secundum Aristotelem nihil aliud in- 
tellegere nisi cuiuslibet subiectae rei proprietatem atque imaginationem in animae ipsius 
reputatione suscipere, de quibus animae passionibus in libris se de anima commemorat 
diligentius disputasse.” 

3 According to BOETHIUS in De consolatione philosophiae the imagination has to do 
with forms without matter but still individuated. Understanding involves removing the 
conditions of individuation; see n. 28 above. 

34 The reference to sense here is strange, since imagination is posterior to sense, but no 
alternative reading is noted in the critical apparatus. Perhaps the point is just to insist that 
even when understanding is of something sensed there must be an intermediate image. 

? BOETHIUS, InPH2 c.1, 28-29: "Sensus enim atque imaginatio quaedam primae figurae 
sunt, supra quas uelut fundamento quodam superueniens intellegentia nitatur. Nam sicut 
pictores solent designare lineatim corpus atque substernere ubi coloribus cuiuslibet expri- 
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Not the best analogy perhaps, since where the painter fills in the de- 
tails with colour ^ Boethius claims that the understanding separates out 
and distinguishes the forms which come together in the image." 


The understanding and, by implication at least, the image are thus 
likenesses of things in the world: 


This affection arises as the impression of some form but in the way 
that such forms come to be in the soul. For each proper form inheres 
naturally in a thing in one way and is transferred to the soul in a dif- 
ferent way.... * 


Thus, since every affection of the soul is seen to be a property of a 
thing, and words which principally signify understandings thereby 


mant uultum, sic sensus atque imaginatio naturaliter in animae perceptione substernitur. 
Nam cum res aliqua sub sensum uel sub cogitationem cadit, prius eius quaedam necesse 
est imaginatio nascatur, post uero plenior superueniat intellectus cunctas eius explicans 
partes quae confuse fuerant imaginatione praesumptae. Quocirca imperfectum quiddam est 
imaginatio, nomina uero et uerba non curta quaedam, sed perfecta significant." 


6 Abaelard, however, both approves of this analogy and improves on it; see n. 82 be- 
low. 


37 With the text quoted in n. 35 compare BOETHIUS, In Isagogen Porphyrii Commenta (= 
1IPI and 2IPI), in Anicii Manlii Severini Boethii Operum pars 1, ed. S. BRANDT (CSEL 
48), Wien 1906, 137: “Haec tantum humano generi praesto est, quae non solum sensus 
imaginationesque perfectas et non inconditas capit sed etiam pleno actu intellegentiae 
quod imaginatio suggessit, explicat atque confirmat." Here Boethius claims human im- 
ages, unlike those of animals, are complete and not confused— cf. Ibid., 136. In his dis- 
cussion of Porphyry's questions on species and genera Boethius attributes the operation of 
separating out what is confused to the power of thought with respect to sense objects. Im- 
ages are notably absent from the discussion. See 2/PI, 164-65: “Sed animus cum confusas 
res permixtasque in se a sensibus cepit, eas propria ui et cogitatione distinguit. Omnes 
enim huiusmodi res incorporeas in corporibus esse suum habentes sensus cum ipsis nobis 
corporibus tradit, at uero animus, cui potestas est et disiuncta componere et composita 
resoluere, quae a sensibus confusa et corporibus coniuncta traduntur ita distinguit ut incor- 
poream naturam per se ac sine corporibus in quibus est concreta speculetur et uideat. 
Diuersae enim proprietates sunt incorporeorum corporibus permixtorum, etsi separentur a 
corpore." Note this account is not obviously compatible with the claim quoted in n. 32 that 
there are understandings of proper names and so of individuals. What features confused in 
the image of Socrates should we take separated out for the corresponding understanding? 


38 On the operation of “collecting” likenesses in the understanding of universals see 
BOETHIUS, 2/PI, 166: “Quocirca cum genera et species cogitantur, tunc ex singulis in 
quibus sunt eorum similitudo colligitur — ut ex singulis hominibus inter se dissimilibus 
humanitatis similitudo, quae similitudo cogitata animo ueraciterque perspecta fit species; 
quarum specierum rursus diuersarum similitudo considerata, quae nisi in ipsis speciebus 
aut in earum indiuiduis esse non potest, efficit genus." Note that here Boethius seems to 
distinguish the collection of the similitude from the consideration of the similitude which 
results in the species. 
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signify the things from which these understandings have been pro- 
duced, every significant word designates an affection of the soul, but 
these affections are generated from the likenesses of things.” 


Boethius is consequently a realist with respect to cognition and the 
Aristotelian realism that he proposes avoids the “regress trap” that awaits 
what Simon Blackburn“ has called “dog-legged mental-representation 
theories of meaning” when they are asked to explain how the representa- 
tional medium is mapped onto the world. The perfect mirroring of the 
world by the mind is guaranteed for Boethius as an instance of formal 
identity. 


(Bo3) The association between nouns and verbs and their significa- 


tions is established in an act of naming which mediaeval philosophers call 


‘imposition’. It must be emphasised just how brief Boethius’ remarks on 


? BOETHIUS, /nPH2 c.1, 34: “Fit uero haec passio uelut figurae alicuius impressio sed 
ita ut in animo fieri consueuit. Aliter namque naturaliter inest in re qualibet propria figura, 
aliter uero eius ad animum forma transfertur... Quocirca cum omnis animae passio rei 
quaedam uideatur esse proprietas, porro autem designatiuae uoces intellectuum princi- 
paliter, rerum dehinc a quibus intellectus profecti sunt significatione nitantur, quidquid est 
in uocibus significatiuum, id animae passiones designat. Sed hae passiones animarum ex 
rerum similitudine procreantur." The correct way to read the last sentence is apparently 
that the affections of the soul are produced by the forms in virtue of which things are alike. 
They are thereby themselves likenesses of those things. Note here that Boethius’ claim is 
that a passio animae is a proprietas of a thing. Abaelard, as we will see below, holds that 
the understanding attends to the natures and properties of things. See also BOETHIUS, 
InPHI c.1, 37: "Intellectus uero animae quaedam passio est. Nisi enim quandam similitu- 
dinem rei quam quis intellegit in animae ratione patiatur nullus est intellectus. Cum enim 
uideo orbem uel quadratum, figuram eius mente concipio et eius mihi similitudo in animae 
ratione formatur patiturque anima rei intellectae similitudinem, unde fit ut intellectu et 
similitudo sit rei et animae passio." 

? S, BLACKBURN, Spreading the Word: Groundings in the Philosophy of Language, Ox- 
ford 1984, 40, 43: “In [a dog-legged theory], words are thought of as reinterpreted into 
another medium, such as that of Ideas, whose own powers explain the significance words 
take on. This idea, I shall argue, is destroyed by considerations which are by now quite 
familiar in modern philosophy.... We face a regress of interpretations if we need to intro- 
duce another medium whose powers explain the powers of any given medium. And we are 
in danger of not advancing at all if the powers of elements of the medium to signify things 
are left unexplained... [I]t is pointless, a mere shuffle, to introduce an element which can 
be seen to require just the same kind of explanation of the original.” Blackburn is thus 
wrong to list Aristotle with Hobbes, Locke and Hume as having a theory which is unable 
without regress to to explain the representational properties of the representational me- 
dium. 

^! Boethius himself does not use the term impositio but rather positio, though he does 
occasionally use the verb imponere. He never uses the other common mediaeval term insti- 
tutio, or its cognates in this sense. For institutio, see AUGUSTINUS, De Genesi ad litteram 
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imposition are: no more than a couple of paragraphs in the introduction to 
his commentary on the Categories, where he follows Porphyry closely in 
making the distinction between the first imposition of words on things and 
the second imposition of words on words.” Just like Porphyry, Boethius 
says nothing here about the rôle played by the constitution of understand- 
ings in signification. 


(Bo4) Although an understanding associated with a simple natural 
term is ‘simple’ it can nevertheless be ‘analysed’ with an Aristotelian 
definition into genus and differentia and in this sense is a whole “contain- 
ing” conceptual parts. Although it is not at all clear that he in fact wishes 
to make such a strong claim, Boethius is plausibly read as maintaining 
that someone who hears and understands such a term is aware of the con- 
ceptual structure of the signified understanding: 

if a listener grasps a significant word with his soul, his understanding 
rests: as when someone hears ‘human being’ he comprehends with his 


mind what this is which he understands and determines with his soul 
that he has heard ‘mortal rational animal” .* 


Whatever he intends by this, in his discussion of universals Boethius 
asserts that the understanding of a genus is obtained from the understand- 
ings of the species which fall under it by the location in them of the rele- 
vant likenesses.“ The same presumably holds mutatis mutandis of the 
differentiae and so the signification of ‘human being’ thus includes that of 
‘mortal’, rational’ and ‘animal’. 


(Bo5) The relationship between the understanding signified by com- 


IX.12, ed. J. ZYCHA (CSEL 28.1), Wien 1894, 282: “Illa certe tunc loquebatur Adam et in 
ea lingua, si adhuc usque permanet, sunt istae uoces articulatae, quibus primus homo ani- 
malibus terrestribus et uolatilibus nomina inposuit. Num igitur ullo modo credibile est in 
eadem lingua nomina piscium non ab homine, sed diuinitus instituta, quae deo docente 
homo postea disceret?” See also TERTULLIAN, Ad nationes 1, in PL 1, 565B: “Nam et 
nomina sic sunt instituta, ut fines suos habeant inter dici et esse.” 

? BOETHIUS, In Categorias Aristotelis (= ICA) 1, in PL 64, 159C: “Ergo prima positio 
nominis secundum significationem uocabuli facta est, secunda uero secundum figuram: et 
est prima positio, ut nomina rebus imponerentur, secunda uero ut aliis nominibus ipsa 
nomina designarentur." See M. ASZTALOS, “Boethius as a Transmitter of Greek Logic to 
the Latin West: the Categories", in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 95 (1993), 367- 
407. 


? BoETHIUS, InPH2 c.2, 74: “....quilibet audiens cum significatiuam uocem ceperit 
animo, eius intellegentia nitetur: ut cum quis audit homo, quid sit hoc ipsum quod accipit 
mente comprehendit constituitque animo audisse se animal rationale mortale." 


^ See n. 38, above. 
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mon names and the things of which they are the names is, on this account 
of them, perfectly rigid. Boethian semantics is thus, at least in its treat- 
ment of common terms, not open to the criticisms of descriptional ac- 
counts of meaning made by the New Theorists. For Boethius, something 
is a human being, say, if and only if it instantiates the form understood by 
a speaker of Latin on hearing the word homo. 


(Bo6) Boethius accounts for the signification of proper and common 
names in different ways. A common name signifies the understanding of 
the form as it is in the mind, in virtue of which a thing is the kind of thing 
that it is. A proper name, on the other hand, signifies the understanding of 
a collection or conjunction of forms, which are had only by the individual 
in question, at least in a particular context, and constitute what Boethius 
calls a singular quality of that individual, constituting, for example, 
*plato-ness' in the case of Plato.“ Boethius’ theory of proper names thus 
is apparently open to the criticisms raised by the New Theorists against 
description theories of meaning. 


(Bo7) Although Boethius allows that in a sense names may be said to 
signify or designate the things that are subject to them (res subiectae), he 
treats this as a semantically secondary and mediated aspect of significa- 
tion. Reference is thus an indirect relationship between names and things. 
Pragmatically, the desire to indicate to others what we have in our minds 
comes first." Given that the same forms exist in the world and, transferred 
from the world, in the mind, the problem of guaranteeing the reference of 
general terms is thus that of guaranteeing the association of word and un- 
derstanding. 


Boethius provided later philosophers with the outlines of a theory of 
meaning, one which, for all its problems, at least as far as common names 
are concerned, is not subject to the objections raised by the New Theo- 
rists. It is, however, only an outline, and so let me now turn to Abaelard to 
consider whether his own account of the meaning of names should be 
thought of as a development of that proposed by Boethius or, as has been 
suggested, a revolutionary move away from Boethian semantics to some- 


5 BOETHIUS, InPH2 c.7, 136-37. 


^6 See, e.g., BOETHIUS, InPH2 c.1, 33-34: “Nam cum ea quae sunt in uoce res intellec- 
tusque significent, principaliter quidem intellectus, res uero quas ipsa intellegentia com- 
prehendit secundaria significatione per intellectuum medietatem, intellectus ipsi non sine 
quibusdam passionibus sunt, quae in animam ex subiectis ueniunt rebus. Passus enim qui- 
libet eius rei proprietatem, quam intellectu complectitur, ad eius enuntiationem designa- 
tionemque contendit." 
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thing like the New Theory of reference. 


III. Abaelard and the Meaning of Names?” 


The claim that Peter Abaelard holds a theory of direct reference has been 
most extensively argued for by Peter King in his 1983 Ph.D. thesis," 
which unfortunately has never been published. In a recent article in the 
Stanford Encyclopaedia of Philosophy, however, King continues to inter- 
pret Abaelard's account of meaning in the same way." While he certainly 
shows in his thesis that there are similarities between Abaelard's views 
and those of the New Theorists on certain points, King offers only one 
piece of direct evidence as proof that Abaelard rejects what he calls 
“Boethian triangular semantics" and holds rather that “the extension of a 


“7 References to Abaelard’s works are to: Logica ‘Ingredientibus’ (LI) and Logica *Nos- 
trorum Petitioni Sociorum" (LNPS) both published in Peter Abaelards Philosophische 
Schriften (BGPhThMA 21), ed. B. GEYER, München 1919-1933. LI 1 is the commentary 
on the /sagoge, LI 1.01 is chapter one of that commentary etc., LI 3, the commentary on 
the Peri hermenias. For Abaelard's De intellectibus see ABÉLARD, Des Intellections, éd P. 
MORIN, Paris 1994; Dialectica, ed. L.M. DE RK, Van Gorcum 1956; Expositio in Hexam- 
eron, in Petri Abaelardi Opera philosophica, ed. M. ROMIG et D. LUSCOMBE (CCCM 
15.5), Turnhout 2004; PETRI ABAELARDI Collationes, ed. J. MARENBON et G. ORLANDI, 
Oxford 2000. 


^5 P. KING, Peter Abailard and the Problem of Universals, Ph.D. Thesis, Princeton 
1982. 


? P, KING, “Peter Abelard”, in The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Fall 2004 
Edition), ed. E.N. ZALTA, <http://plato.stanford.edu/archives/fall2004/entries/abelard/> In 
this article King characterises Abaelard's theory of names as follows: “Names, both proper 
and common, refer to things individually or severally. A name is linked with that of which 
it is the name as though there were someone who devised the name to label a given thing 
or kind of thing, a process known as ‘imposition’ (modelled on Adam's naming the ani- 
mals in Genesis 2:19), rather like baptism. This rational reconstruction of reference does 
not require the person imposing the name, the *impositor', to have anything more than an 
indefinite intention to pick out the thing or kind of thing, whatever its nature may be: ‘The 
inventor [of names] intended to impose them according to some natures or distinctive pro- 
perties of things, even if he himself did not know how to think correctly upon the nature or 
distinctive property of a thing.’ (LI 1.01, 24). A name ‘has a definition in the nature of its 
imposition, even if we do not know what it is.” Put in modern terms, Abaelard holds a 
theory of direct reference, in which the extension of a term is not a function of its sense. 
We are often ‘completely ignorant’ of the proper conceptual content that should be associ- 
ated with a term that has been successfully imposed." Note that in the the passage quoted 
as evidence for the claim that in general the impositor may be ignorant of the natures of 
the things he names Abaelard is in fact speaking only about the naming of insensible 
things. 
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term is not a function of its sense." The crucial proof is purportedly 
found in a passage in the Logica ‘Ingredientibus’, where Abaelard dis- 
cusses some remarks made by Boethius in the introduction to his com- 
mentary on the Categories. It is one of three explanations that Abaelard 
offers of the claim that Aristotle’s intention in that work is to discuss “first 
words (primae voces) signifying the first kinds of things."?' Abaelard sug- 
gests that the qualification “first” is appropriate because Aristotle’s inter- 
est here is in words insofar as they signify what is ontologically prior," 
and he notes that 


although words have a twofold signification, that is, for both things 
and understandings, things are naturally prior to understandings. For 
that which the understanding is able to conceive must be prior in na- 
ture to it, and he who invented the word first considered the nature of 
the thing, in order to demonstrate which he imposed the name. The 
understandings, therefore, which have to follow the nature of a thing, 
are naturally posterior, the things prior. With respect, however, to the 
cause of imposition of the name, the understanding is said to be the 
first and principal signification, because, that is, a name is given to a 
thing only in order to constitute an understanding. But although the 
signification of an understanding is prior with respect to the cause of 
imposition of names, the understanding itself is in the nature of its be- 
ing naturally posterior to the thing.” 


It seems to me that, pace King, there is nothing at all in these remarks 
to justify the claim that Abaelard here anticipates the New Theorists in 


50 KING, Peter Abailard, 333. 


>! BogrHIUS, JCA, in PL 64, 159C: “In hoc igitur opere haec intentio est de primis rerum 
nominibus et de uocibus res significantibus disputare, non in eo quod secundum aliquam 
proprietatem figuramque formantur sed in eo quod significantes sunt." ABAELARD reports 
this slightly differently in LZ 2, 112: “Cuius etiam teste Boethio in hoc opere intentio est de 
primis uocibus prima rerum genera significantibus in eo quod res significant, disputare, 
hoc est earum significationem secundum naturas subiectarum rerum aperire." 

5? PETRUS ABAELARDUS, LI 2, 112: “Possunt etiam in eo primae uoces accipi, quod in ea 
significatione tractantur hic quae prior est naturaliter, cum uidelicet earum significatio, 
quae de rebus est, aperitur." 

5 IDEM, Ibid., 112-13: “Cum enim uoces duplicem habeant significationem, de rebus 
scilicet et de intellectibus, res intellectibus naturaliter priores sunt; prius enim in rerum 
natura oportet constare, quod possit intellectus concipere, et qui uocabulum inuenit, prius 
rei naturam considerauit, ad quam demonstrandam nomen imposuit. Intellectus itaque, qui 
rei naturam sequi debent, naturaliter posteriores sunt, res uero priores. Quantum tamen ad 
causam impositionis nominis prima et principalis significatio intellectus dicitur, quia scili- 
cet ideo tantum uocabulum rei datum est, ut intellectum constituat. Sed cum sit in causa 
impositionis nominum significatio intellectus prior, ipse tamen intellectus in natura suae 
substantiae re naturaliter posterior est." 
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replacing sense as the mental determinate of reference with reference de- 
termined solely by the historical connection of the present use of a term to 
its introduction into the language.” The contrary is true. In the passage 
quoted (as everywhere else where the question arises) Abaelard follows 
the general account of signification proposed by Boethius. Names are in- 
troduced to constitute or generate" understandings in order to allow us to 
talk and think about things. Abaelard goes far beyond Boethius, however, 
in his exploration of the mental component of meaning. 


Abaelard’s remarks on signification are sometimes difficult to follow 
and this has led to confusion on the part of modern commentators. It 
seems to me, however, that although there are certainly changes, essen- 
tially only a single theory is to be found in all his works. The basic texts 
here are the commentary on De interpretatione c.1,°° his Logica ‘Ingredi- 
entibus’ and his independent treatise De intellectibus. Of equal impor- 
tance, however, are the commentaries on the opening remarks on species 
and genera in the /sagoge in the Logica ‘Ingredientibus’ and Logica ‘Nos- 
trorum Petitioni Sociorum’. These contain Abaelard’s discussion of the 
problem of universals, in solving which he has crucially to appeal to the 
theory of signification. 


In these various discussions of signification Abaelard develops an ac- 
count of understanding, or thought, which combines what we now call an 
“act-object theory” with an “adverbial theory." According to Abaelard 


4 KING, Peter Abailard, 334: “In short, Abailard here splits up the semantic functions of 
a term into two distinct components, nomination and signification, where nomination pro- 
ceeds directly, without the intermediary of the understanding. Abailard here endorses a 
notion of direct reference like that of the New Theory.” If King has an argument, it is es- 
sentially the same as Lloyd’s from Porphyry’s silence. The answer is that Abaelard does 
not invoke the full theory of signification here and we would not expect him to because it 
is not the point at issue. 


55 PETRUS ABAELARDUS, LI 1.04, 81: “homo, hoc nomen, conceptionem animi generat.” 


°° The only other surviving treatment of the first chapter of De interpretatione that is 
perhaps by Abaelard is to be found in the gloss attributed to him in Paris, BNF, Ms. lat. 
13368 and published in M. DAL PRA, Pietro Abelardo:Scritti di logica, 2nd ed., Firenze 
1969. This sets out the Boethian theory without the developments that we find elswhere in 
Abaelard, so I will ignore it here. I say “perhaps by Abaelard” because this gloss and the 
glosses on the /sagoge and De divisione directly contradict what we know to be central 
tenets of Abaelard's philosophy, and the standard of argumentation is much lower than we 
find in works which are certainly by him. 


57 For a contemporary treatment of such theories as accounts of sense-perception see H. 
ROBINSON, Perception, London 1994. KING, Peter Abailard, 434-41, notes the presence of 
theories of both sorts in Abaelard. 
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what is signified in the first place by a significant term is the act of under- 
standing that it causes to occur in a listener who understands it. These 
generated acts are themselves forms of the soul, but unlike Boethius 
Abaelard does not explain understanding in terms of a simple form- 
transference. He holds rather that each act of understanding has what we 
may call an ‘extrinsic”” object at which it is directed.” This object may 


5* Initially Abaelard characterises the image as a form of a special kind. Produced by 
the soul it is an “imaginary thing"; see PETRUS ABAELARDUS, LI 1.01, 20: “Unde turre 
destructa uel remota sensus qui in eam agebat, perit, intellectus autem permanet rei simili- 
tudine animo retenta. Sicut autem sensus non est res sentita, in quam dirigitur, sic nec in- 
tellectus forma est rei quam concipit, sed intellectus actio quaedam est animae, unde intel- 
ligens dicitur, forma uero in quam dirigitur, res imaginaria quaedam est et ficta, quam sibi, 
quando uult et qualem uult, animus conficit, quales sunt illae imaginariae ciuitates quae in 
somno uidentur uel forma illa componendae fabricae quam artifex concipit, instar et ex- 
emplar rei formandae, quam neque substantiam neque accidens appellare possumus." In 
IDEM, LI 3.01, 314-15, he again characterises images as imaginary forms and argues that 
such forms are neither substances nor accidents: "Si quis autem quaerat, utrum ipsae 
imaginariae formae, secundum quas imaginatio siue intellectus habentur, aliquid sint, 
negamus. Non enim uel substantiae sunt uel formae a substantiis sustentatae. Cum enim 
uisa aliqua turre eius absentis uel penitus destructae recordor, illud immensum et longum 
et quadratum instar quod confingit animus et quasi ante oculos mentis constituitur, nec 
substantia est nec forma.... Unde nullo modo illud instar animam esse concedimus nec 
aliquam substantiam, nec aliquam formam animae." The argument for imaginary forms or 
imaginary things not being things is that they cannot possess the features which they repre- 
sent since those features would then have to be possessed by the soul. In particular the soul 
would have to be spatially extended and so be divisible and able to support contraries at 
the same time; see IDEM, L/ 3.01, 315 "Sed nec id recipimus. Quippe intellectus qui forma 
est animae indiuisibilis, subiectum suum non potest excedere, ut sese ad quantitatem om- 
nium rerum possit accommodare uel in omnes formas transfigurare, sicut nec anima. [All 
this Abaelard takes to entail that the image is nothing at all.] Unde nil penitus esse con- 
cedimus huiusmodi imagines uel simulacra rerum, quas sibi animus fingit, ut in eis res 
absentes contemplari queat." This is rather puzzling, however, since Abaelard also insists 
that, as well as being able to attend to the thing represented in an image, the understanding 
may attend to the image itself either directly or with the aid of a second image; see IDEM, 
LI 3.01, 322: “Ceteras uero res insensibiles non nisi per imagines pro eis constitutas intel- 
ligere possumus. Nec etiam ipsos intellectus; cum enim haec propositio Socrates est homo 
quendam intellectum compositum et uerum constituat, qui per imagines Socratis et 
hominis discurrit, si de ipso rursus intellectu cogitare coepero, eius imaginem unam ante 
animum pono, in «qua» totum intellectum contemplor et simplicem habeo intellectum, qui 
proprie nomine ipsius intellectus exprimi potest, alioquin per nomen quoque intellectus 
compositum intellectum haberemus de rebus." 


?? Extrinsic to the act of thought, that is, though not necessarily an extra mental “exter- 
nal object." 

60 PETRUS ABAELARDUS, LI 3.01, 322 “Ex quo liquidum est pro aliis rebus imagines 
constitui nec eas imagines idem esse cum intellectibus, pro quibus quidem imaginibus, 
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be an individual in the extra-mental world of which the soul is sensibly 
aware or an image formed by the soul for the purposes of understanding. 
Such an image may be either of a particular individual or resemble 
equally many individuals. 


An image is required if the act of understanding is of something that 
in principle is not available to sense or, in the case of an individual, if it is 
not presently affecting the sense organs. The image itself, Abaelard in- 
sists, is nothing at all;°! it is an “imaginary thing” which the soul produces 
for itself when it needs to think about things to which it does not have di- 
rect access through the senses. 


Abaelard uses rather a large number of intentional verbs to character- 
ise the acts of understanding signified by simple terms such as ‘Socrates’ 
or ‘human being’. Most frequently he speaks of them as attending to (at- 
tendere),” thinking of (excogitare) or deliberating or, perhaps better, 
focussing on (deliberare)™ their extrinsic objects, but we also find them 


quando rei existentis similitudinem exprimunt, hoc loco ipsi intellectus similitudines uo- 
cantur, quia in eas <sc. imagines> diriguntur.” 

5! See n. 58. 

® A very common verb in Abaelard which he typically employs with a direct object. 

$8 See e.g. PETRUS ABAELARDUS, De intellectibus $5, 28: "Intellectus uero, hoc est ipsa 
animi excogitatio, nec corporei exercitio indiget instrumenti quo uidelicet ad excogitan- 
dum utatur, nec etiam uirtute rei existentis quam excogitetur, cum aeque scilicet et exis- 
tentem et non existentem rem, siue corporalem siue incorporalem, animus sibi per intellec- 
tum conficiat, uel praeteritorum scilicet reminiscendo uel futura prouidendo, uel ea etiam 
nonnumquam confingendo quae numquam esse contingit, utpote centaurum, chimaeram, 
hircoceruum, sirenes, et alia multa." See also n. 75 below. 


*' In De intellectibus 8862-63, 64, ABAELARD distinguishes two different ways of char- 
acterising deliberation: “Est itaque aliud (1) secundum intellectum aliquem deliberari 
aliquid, aliud (2) per intellectum deliberari aliquid, hoc est ipsum sufficere ad attendendam 
quamcumque rerum coniunctionem uel diuisionem, ut ex hoc deliberatio ipse dicendus sit. 
Ille quippe intellectus, secundum quem deliberatur aliquid, pars est deliberantis intellectus 
in qua uis totius deliberationis consistit, ut sunt intellectus praedicatorum terminorum, 
ueluti cum hominem esse animal, et margaritam esse lapidem siue albam proponimus. [63] 
Subiectus quippe terminus tantum ad accipiendum est rem quam deliberare uolumus; poni- 
tur praedicatus uero ad denotandum statum secundum quem eam deliberari uolumus, hoc 
est attendi eam secundum illius status proprietatem quem ei copulamus." So (1) to deliber- 
ate something in accordance with an understanding (“secundum aliquem intellectum") is 
to understand it in a particular way in understanding a proposition. The subject of the 
proposition is attended to in accordance with the understanding of the predicate, that is, as 
having the status corresponding to the predicate. To say (2) that we deliberate through 
understanding is, on the other hand, is simply to characterise deliberation as the ability to 
attend to any conjunction or disjunction of things. 
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characterised as contemplating (contemplari), comprehending (compre- 
hendere),®° considering (considerare)® and discerning (discernere)™ their 
objects, and the activity itself as referred to as meditation (meditatio)? and 
speculation (speculatio).”° 


Alhough some of these verbs ordinarily carry the suggestion of a 
process taking place over time, this is no part of Abaelard’s notion of at- 
tention as far as the understanding of simple terms is concerned. It is strik- 
ing that neither Aristotle nor Boethius speaks of understanding in this way 
but, as Irène Rosier-Catach has pointed out, it is very much the kind of 
language used by Saint Augustine.” 


85 See, e.g., PETRUS ABAELARDUS, LI 1.01, 21: “Quidam tamen eam idem quod intellec- 
tum uocant, ut fabricam turris quam absente turre concipio et altam et quadratam in 
spatioso campo contemplor, idem quod intellectum turris appellant.” 

% See, e.g., IDEM, LI 3.01, 322: “Videns namque aliquis sphaeram uel <quadratum> uel 
quamlibet aliam rerum figuram, eam <in> animi intelligentia quadam ui ac similitudine 
capit. Nam qui sphaeram uiderit, eius similitudinem in animo perpendit et cogitat atque 
eius in animo quandam passus imaginem id cuius imaginem patitur, agnoscit. Omnis uero 
imago rei cuius imago est, similitudinem tenet. Mens igitur cum intelligit, rerum similitu- 
dinem comprehendit." 

87 See, e.g., IDEM, LI 1.01, 27: “Omnis quippe animi conceptio quasi de praesenti est. Ut 
si considerem Socratem uel in eo quod puer fuit uel in eo quod senex erit, ei puer<i>tiam 
uel senium quasi praesentialiter copulo, quia eum praesentialiter attendo in praeterita uel 
futura proprietate." 

$8 See, e.g., IDEM, LI 2.03, 134: “Sic enim anima dicitur rationalis, ut possit discernere, 
sic homo rationalis, ut rationalem animam habeat, <quam> non tantum habitum, sed quali- 
tatem intelligimus, alioquin differentia non esset, si qualitatem non designaret." 

oe See, e.g., IDEM, LI 3.01, 317: *Sensu quidem rem leuiter attingimus, ut uidentes eam 
nec tamen ei inhaerentes aliam uel imaginemur uel intelligamus. Unde saepe contingit, ut 
si quis de aliquo sollicitus illud studiose cogitet, si qua alia exterius uideat uel «quoquo- 
modo- sentiat, nullam ad ea cogitationem <applicet> sed cum aliud sensus exterius capit, 
aliud intus animus meditatur. Si uero ad id quod sentit, meditationem quoque applicet, ipsa 
applicatio, dum in re sentita haberi incipit, imaginatio est, quae communis est et bestiis. Si 
uero postquam in re haeserit <figens> in ea animum postpositis omnibus aliis rebus ali- 
quam eius naturam uel proprietatem ex ratione <deliberet>, intellectus est. Imaginari ita- 
que est «figere» animum in re, intelligere uero est rem ipsam uel aliquam ipsius naturam 
uel proprietatem attendere." 

79 See, e.g., IDEM, LI 1.01, 25: “Ac primum de abstractione. Sciendum itaque mate- 
ria<m> et formam permixta simul semper consistere, animi tamen ratio hanc uim habet, ut 
modo materiam per se speculetur, modo formam solam attendat, modo utraque permixta 
concipiat." Abaelard opens and closes De intellectibus by characterising it as a study “de 
speculationibus, hoc est de intellectibus," but he does not use the term speculatio any- 
where else in the text, or in any other work as equivalent in meaning to intellectus. 


7! KING, Peter Abailard, 439, was the first to point out the importance of attentio in 
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The adverbial component of Abaelard’s theory lies in the qualification 
of the act of understanding as attending to its extrinisc object in a particu- 
lar way: 


Different acts of attention directed at the same image often constitute 
different understandings, as, for example, when I employ <the same> 
image to think of the nature of quality or the nature of whiteness. For 
seeing a piece of wood I attend to different features of it by employing 
the power of reason. For example, I now think of it in so far as it’s 
wood, now simply in that it’s a body, now in that it’s a piece of oak, 
or a piece of fig wood. Likewise with the same image set up before 
my mind’s eye, I consider the nature of quality and of whiteness and, 
granted that the image is the same, there are different ways of con- 
ceiving it - now in that it is a quality, now in that it is white.” 


According to Abaelard, ‘rationality’ is the power possessed by all 
humans and angels of attending to things in accordance with their various 
“natures or properties.””> Reason” is the ability to exercise easily this 
power, and presumably is possessed by all angels but only by those hu- 
mans who are discerning (discretus)," a qualification that excludes at least 


Abaelard's epistemology. For the connection between Abaelard's ideas and Augustine, see 
I. ROSIER-CATACH, *Les discussions sur la signifié des propositions chez Abélard et ses 
contemporaines", in Medieval Theories on Assertive and Non-Assertive Language, ed. A. 
MAIERU and L. VALENTE , Firenze 2004, 1-34. 


72 PETRUS ABAELARDUS, LI 3.01, 329: “Et saepe in eadem imagine diuersae attentiones 
uariant intellectus, ueluti si eam simpliciter ad naturam qualitatis excogitandam instituam 
uel ad naturam etiam albedinis. Videns enim lignum diuersa de eo per rationem attendo, 
quia modo ipsum in eo quod lignum est excogito, modo in eo simpliciter quod corpus, 
modo in eo quod quercus est uel ficus. Similiter eadem imagine ante mentis oculos consti- 
tuta ipsam et qualitatis et albedinis naturam considero et licet sit eadem imago, plures sunt 
de ea concipiendi modi, [quod] modo in eo quod qualitas est, modo in eo quoque quod est 
album." 

73 PETRUS ABAELARDUS, De intellectibus $8, 31: “Non idem uero est rationalitas quod 
ratio: illa quippe omnibus angelicis et humanis spiritibus inest, ex qua rationales dicti sunt; 
haec uero quibusdam tantum solis scilicet, ut diximus, discretis." 

74 IDEM, De intellectibus $7, 29: “Unde intellectus minime esse potest, ubicumque ratio 
non subest ex qua deliberetur aliquid, hoc est attendatur iuxta naturam aut proprietatem 
aliquam. Rationem autem dicimus uim ipsam seu facilitatem discreti animi, qua rerum 
naturas perspicere ac diiudicare ueraciter sufficit." 

75 IDEM, De intellectibus §§8-9, 31: “Non idem uero est rationalitas quod ratio: illa 
quippe omnibus angelicis et humanis spiritibus inest, ex qua rationales dicti sunt; haec 
uero quibusdam tantum solis scilicet, ut diximus, discretis... [9] Quicumque igitur spiritus 
ex natura propria discernere potest, rationalitatem habet. Rationem uero ille solus qui hoc 
facile exercere ualet." See also PETRUS ABAELARDUS, LI 3.01, 313: “Est autem ratio poten- 
tia discernendi, id est attendendi et deliberandi apud se aliquid quasi in aliqua natura uel 
proprietate consistens, ueluti si quis rem aliquam uel in eo quod est res, uel in eo quod est 
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those whose intellectual powers are impaired by age or sickness.” An un- 
derstanding is an act of exercising the rational power of discrimination 
with respect to an appropriate extrinsic object. 


Sense entirely lacks the power to discriminate with respect to its ob- 
jects.” In the presence of Socrates for example, it registers his sensible 
accidents as they affect the various corporeal organs which are its instru- 
ments to produce what Abaelard, following Boethius, characterises as a 
confused perception, or conception, of the soul.” The sense perception is 
confused in that there is no attention by sense to some features rather than 
others. Sense simply does not have a power of differential attention and 
recognition. Acts of understanding, on the other hand, which attend to this 
confused extrinsic object may discern there Socrates, a human being, an 
animal, something white and so on.” 


Abaelard nowhere fully explains what he means by “natures and prop- 
erties." His examples, however, indicate that ‘natures’ are anything 


substantia uel corporea uel sensibilis uel colorata penset uel quasi in aliqua natura uel pro- 
prietate excogitet ipsam, etsi ipsa non sit, sicut hircoceruus uel dies crastina uel lapis risibi- 
lis." 

76 Unfortunately ABAELARD gives no further indication of what he takes the extent of 
reason among humans to be; see De intellectibus 89, 31: *....Rationem uero ille solus qui 
hoc facile exercere ualet, nulla etatis imbecillitate remoratus aut inconcinnitate complex- 
ionis sui corporis ex qua perturbationem aliquam trahat, ut insanus aut stultus fiat." 


77 IDEM, De intellectibus $6, 28: “Praeterea sensus nullam uim deliberandi aliquid habet, 
hoc est attendendi aliquid secundum aliquam naturam aut proprietatem ipsius." 


8 IDEM, De intellectibus $813 and 15, 33, 35: "Est itaque imaginatio confusa animae 
perceptio sine sensu eius scilicet rei quam imaginamur; confusam dicimus, cum nihil ipsa 
ex ratione deliberet sicut nec sensus.... [15] Quod uero, cum imaginationem describemus, 
supposuimus sine sensu; ad hoc spectat quod, cum sensus quoque confusa sit animae per- 
ceptio nihil uidelicet ex ratione diiudicans, necesse erat ad exclusionem sensus illud sup- 
poni." Se also PETRUS ABAELARDUS, LI 3.01, 316: “Quae quidem differentia «sc. intellec- 
tus ad imaginationem» in eo consistit, quod imaginatio est animi confusa conceptio et ex 
sensualitate bestiis quoque communis." 

? PETRUS ABAELARDUS, LI 3.01, 317: “Ubi uero attendit naturam aliquam rei uel in eo 
quod res est uel ens uel substantia uel corpus uel alba uel Socrates, intellectus dicitur, cum 
quidem de confusione quae imaginationis erat, ad intellectum per rationem ducitur. Per 
imaginationem itaque rem simpliciter accipimus, cum nondum aliquam eius naturam uel 
proprietatem attendendo distinguimus, per intellectum uero superuenientem rei naturam 
aliquam uel proprietatem distinguimus atque attendimus, ut quod imaginatio confuse et 
quasi infirme capit, superueniens intellectus per rationem <formet> et quasi quodammodo 
depingat, aliquam scilicet eius naturam uel proprietatem attendens, ut dictum est." 

80 ABAELARD uses both the singular and plural of ‘nature’ and ‘property’ in characteris- 
ing the act of attention; see De intellectibus $11, 30: “Unde ubicumque ratio non inest, 
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predicable of the thing at which attention is directed in the category to 
which it belongs and also the individual thing itself if the extrinsic object 
is an extra-mental individual or the image of an individual. ‘Properties’ 
are features of the thing that belong in other categories. We can thus, ac- 
cording to Abaelard, understand individual substances, though to say this 
is to say no more than that we can think of, or about, them. We recognise 
Socrates as Socrates and Plato as Plato just as we recognise that they are 
both human, by the application of our rational power. 


If the soul is not aware of Socrates as sensibly present and wishes to 
think of him, it employs its power of imagination to produce for itself an 
image of him." This image is, according to Abaelard, a conception of the 


inde intellectum abesse necesse est qui semper, ut diximus, ex ratione aliquam aut 
naturam, utpote hominis uel equi, aut proprietatem deliberat, utpote colorem aliquem uel 
formam subiecti, uel eas scilicet in se ipsis speculando uel coniungendo ad inuicem, siue 
disiungendo ab inuicem." See also De intellectibus $74, 72: “...nemo, cum aliquam rem 
attendit, eam excogitare sufficit secundum omnes naturas eius aut proprietates, sed secun- 
dum aliquas tantum. Cum itaque rem quamlibet secundum aliquas tantum naturas eius uel 
proprietates attendimus, ipsa autem res non secundum eas tantum quas consideramus sese 
habet profecto aliter quam ipsa sit eam consideramus"; LI 3.01, 329: “Est enim discretio 
uis deliberandi et attendendi rerum naturas uel proprietates. At uero canis, cum facit id, 
quod sibi prodest, sic facit, ut quod facit, non diiudicet, et uoluntate ad hoc, non discre- 
tione perducitur." Abaelard contrasts nature and property in the understanding of a centaur 
in De intellectibus $6, 28: “....Quippe cum centaurum sibi animus confingit tamquam ani- 
mal partim ex homine partim ex equo compositum; itaque animalis naturam, ac per hoc 
corporis siue substantie, attendere eum «sc. animum: necesse est. Et cum hominis et equi 
quasi partes quasdam sibi iunctas consideret, et humani quoque et equini corporis non 
praetermittit proprietatem." 

*! ABAELARD does not use the example of Socrates but rather of thinking about a tower 
which we have once seen. We construct in our minds an image which has in imaginary 
form the qualities of the original; see LZ 1.01, 20-21: “Cum igitur tam sensus quam intel- 
lectus animae sint, haec eorum est differentia, quod sensus per corporea tantum instru- 
menta exercentur atque corpora tantum uel quae in eis sunt, percipiunt, ut uisus turrem uel 
eius qualitates uisibiles. Unde turre destructa uel remota sensus qui in eam agebat, perit, 
intellectus autem permanet rei similitudine animo retenta... Quidam tamen eam <sc. 
similitudinem rei» idem quod intellectum uocant, ut fabricam turris quam absente turre 
concipio et altam et quadratam in spatioso campo contemplor, idem quod intellectum turris 
appellant.... Quaero enim, utrum illa quadratura et illa altitudo uera forma sit intellectus, 
qui ad similitudinem quantitatis turris dicatur et compositionis eius. Sed profecto uera 
quadratura et uera altitudo non nisi corporibus insunt, ficta etiam qualitate nec intellectus 
nec ulla uera essentia formari potest. Restat igitur, ut sicut ficta est qualitas, ficta substan- 
tia sit et subiecta." Of course, in trying to think of a tower that we had once seen, we might 
form an image of a round tower although the original was square. That, however, would be 
a case of misremembering, not one of attending to a square tower through an imaginary 
round tower. 
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soul which is confused in just the same way that the sense-perception is. 
For like sense imagination has no power to attend to the images for which 
it is responsible and so to discriminate in them natures and properties. It is 
only the understanding which is able to do this and which directs its atten- 
tion at sense perceptions and images in the exercise of the discriminatory 
power of reason.” 


In his commentary on the the introduction to the /sagoge in the Logica 
‘Ingredientibus’, Abaelard claims that one case in which an image is re- 
quired is in the understanding of universals. A universal term, he main- 
tains, signifies an act of understanding directed at an image which he calls 
a “common conception,” that is, one which bears an equal likeness to all 
the individuals that fall under the universal.® In the Logica ‘Ingredien- 
tibus’, Abaelard insists that the image itself is what is properly called a 
likeness of a thing (similitudo rei) but tells us that he is prepared to extend 
the name to include the understanding because, it “conceives” (i.e., at- 
tends to) the image.“ 


8 Abaelard expands on Boethius? analogy to the activities of a painter and improves on 
it by comparing the action of understanding to that of a sculptor working on a piece of 
wood which he is holding in his other hand; see PETRUS ABAELARDUS, LI 3.01, 318: “Per 
imaginationem ergo imaginem rei tantum capimus, unde fortasse imaginatio dicta est ex 
imagine quam capit; per intellectum uero ipsam imaginem, ut dictum est, quibusdam 
naturis uel proprietatibus depingimus, quam per imaginationem cepimus et tenemus, ut 
imaginatio tantum imaginem teneat, confuse quidem, quasi obstupescens et admirans et nil 
attendens in ea uel definiens sicut facit intellectus. Sicut ergo una manu lignum tenemus et 
alia manu ipsum sculpimus et depingimus, ita quod per imaginationem capimus, per intel- 
lectum formamus. Unde bene Boethius hominis depingentis similitudinem inducit pro 
homine imaginante et intelligente. Quippe is qui depingit, in corpore in quo pingit, prius 
lineamentis quibusdam spatium definit adhuc informe et nudum a coloribus, postea colores 
substernens formare ac uestire incipit, quod ante ambitu spatii tantum circumscripserat. Sic 
etiam quod imaginatio prius indiscrete perceperat nec in ulla natura uel proprietate for- 
mauerat, intellectus superueniens quodammodo depingit, dum ipsum in aliqua natura uel 
proprietate attendit." 

83 PETRUS ABAELARDUS, LI 3.01, 316: “Hae uero imagines, sicut super Porphyrium dixi- 
mus, quaedam propriae sunt et pro una certa substantia constitutae, quaedam communes, 
ad plura scilicet aequaliter se habentes. Nam per Socrates, hoc nomen, ad propriam appli- 
camus, per homo ad communem omnium hominum et quasi uagam.” 

*^ IDEM, LI 1.01, 21: “Quidam tamen eam «sc. imaginem» idem quod intellectum uocant, 
ut fabricam turris quam absente turre concipio et altam et quadratam in spatioso campo 
contemplor, idem quod intellectum turris appellant. Quibus Aristoteles assentire uidetur, 
qui passiones animae quas intellectus uocant, rerum similitudines in Peri ermeneias appel- 
lat. Nos autem imaginem similitudinem rei dicimus. Sed nihil obest, si intellectus quoque 
quodammodo similitudo dicatur, quia scilicet id quod proprie rei similitudo dicitur, con- 
cipit." 
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Abaelard characterises the commonness of the common conception as 
its confusion. This confusion, however, is quite distinct from the confu- 
sion that it has in virtue of being an image and in this second sense the 
image of an individual is not confused at all: 

The understandings of singulars and universals are distinguished in 
that the understanding of a universal name conceives a common and 
confused image of many things, that generated by a singular word has 
a form which is as it were singular and proper to one, that is, it corre- 
sponds only to one person. 


It is not clear to me why Abaelard supposes that the second kind of confu- 
sion is required in the image attended to in understanding general terms. 
In the passage I quoted above from the Logica ‘Ingredientibus’ on De in- 
terpretatione c.1, he notes that an image is required in order to understand 
the form ‘whiteness’ and that the same image may be employed in think- 
ing about quality. This follows since, unlike white surfaces, the form itself 
is not the object for any of the senses. Abaelard goes on to claim that a 
particular piece of wood, or presumably an image of a particular piece of 
wood, will do for an act of understanding wood in general, or body in 
general. 


This ought also, I think, to have been his view about the role that indi- 
viduals and the images of individuals may play in understanding univer- 
sals with sensible instances. Abaelard makes no distinction between the 
understandings involved in recognising an extra-mental object as the indi- 
vidual or the kind of thing that it is and those involved in thinking about 
these individuals and kinds of things in their absence.* The only differ- 
ence is that in the first case attention is paid to the object itself and in the 
second to an image of it. If recognition of Socrates as a human being turns 
on attending to that nature in him, then surely the same act of attention to 
Socrates will do in thinking about human beings in general. 


Abaelard seems to recognise this in his discussion in the De intel- 
lectibus of the role played in understanding by images, which he there 
calls imaginations: 


55 IDEM, LI 1.01, 21: “Qui quidem <sc. intellectus universalium et singularium> in eo 
diuiduntur, quod ille qui uniueralis nominis est, communem et confusam imaginem multo- 
rum concipit, ille uero quem uox singularis generat, propriam unius et quasi singularem 
formam tenet, hoc est ad unam tantum personam se habentem.” 

56 Thus the general characterisation of reason in PETRUS ABAELARDUS, De intellectibus 
$7, 28: *....Rationem autem dicimus uim ipsam seu facilitatem discreti animi, qua rerum 
naturas perspicere ac diiudicare ueraciter sufficit." 
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Aristotle’s observation that our understandings cannot occur without 
imaginations is, I think, to be construed as maintaining that when we 
strive through understanding to focus on (deliberare) some nature or 
property of a thing, and are concerned to attend to that alone, the con- 
stant presence of (consuetudo) sense, from which all human cognition 
arises, forces certain things on the soul through imagination which we 
in no way attend to. For example, when we strive to understand in a 
human being only that which is relevant to the nature of humanness, 
i.e. <being a> mortal rational animal, with everything else set aside 
which is not relevant to the existence of humanness, many things 
force themselves on the unwilling soul through imagination which we 
have entirely removed from our attention. For example, some colour, 
or length, or disposition of parts, and the many accidental forms of the 
body which we have often experienced through sense." 


Here as in the Logica ‘Ingredientibus’ the understanding directs itself 
at a confused complex of images setting aside all those that are not of in- 
terest in order to focus on humanness. There is no requirement in the De 
intellectibus, however, that the image be a common likeness, and indeed 
in the passage quoted the point seems to be that what we have in imagina- 
tion is the representation of a particular human being. The operation of 
attending in this way to a nature or property is called by Abaelard ‘ab- 
straction’ and, again, there is no reason, so far as I can see, that it might 
not be applied just as well to a particular human being of whom we are 
sensibly aware as to an imagined one. 


John Marenbon has argued that Abaelard has a different view of the 
relation of imagination and understanding in the De intellectibus from that 
which he develops in the ‘/ngredientibus’. The passage that I have just 
quoted is the evidence for this, but I am not convinced that this is what it 


*7 IDEM, De intellectibus 8818-19, 36: “Quod uero Aristoteles dicit, intellectus nostros 
minime absque imaginationibus haberi, ita accipiendum est, arbitror, quod, dum in aliqua 
re per intellectum aliquam eius naturam aut proprietatem deliberare nitimur eamque solam 
attendere curamus, ipsa sensus consuetudo, a quo omnis humana notitia surgit, quaedam 
per imaginationem ingerit animo, quae nullo modo attendimus. [19] Verbi gratia, dum in 
homine hoc solum quod ad humanitatis naturam attinet intelligere nitimur, utpote animal 
rationale mortale, circumscriptis scilicet omnibus aliis quae ad substantiam humanitatis 
non attinent, profecto multa se per imaginationem nolenti animo obiciunt quae omnino ab 
intentione abiecimus, utpote color aliquis siue longitudo aut membrorum quaecumque 
dispositio et pleraeque accidentales formae corporum quas frequenter sensibus experti 
sumus." Concerning deliberare, see De intellectibus $6, 28: “Praeterea sensus nullam uim 
deliberandi aliquid habet, hoc est attendendi aliquid secundum aliquam naturam aut pro- 
prietatem ipsius." Abaelard's use of consuetudo here in consuetudo sensus is bit odd. The 
word is common enough in his other works but seems always to mean something which is 
usual, a custom, or a habit. 
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shows, partly because I believe that another claim about the development 
of Abaelard’s semantical theory, which I will mention presently, is false. 
More to the point, it seems to me that Abaelard’s description of cognition 
in the De intellectibus is exactly the same as that which he gives in the 
Logica ‘Ingredientibus’.*’ Both works agree that as human beings we 
have access to the natures and properties of things only by attending to 
sense perceptions or images and it is precisely this act of attention that 
Abaelard is describing in the De intellectibus. What we are trying to do is 
to attend only to certain features of, say, Socrates, but our acquaintence 
with him through our senses provides us with far more information than 
we need, and this information is all reproduced in the image of him made 
available by imagination. 


Understandings may be either simple or composite." Simple under- 
standings correspond to single words and have no parts while the parts of 
composite understanding are themselves understandings. The name ‘hu- 
man being' signifies, Abaelard says, as a whole and not through parts by 
constituting a single act of understanding that attends at the same time to 
several conjoined items.” The corresponding definition *mortal rational 
animal” signifies a composite understanding consisting of a series of tem- 


88 Pace J. MARENBON, The Philosophy of Peter Abelard, Cambridge 1997, 171, I do not 
see here the claim that imaginations are a ‘distraction’ to understanding or that “there is 
thus instilled in us a habit of conjuring up images of sensible things, even when they are 
not required.” Rather the point is just that made in the Logica ‘Ingredientibus’ that, as the 
creatures we are, we must obtain our understandings by attending to images and in the case 
of our understanding of what is required in order to be human an image of an human be- 
ing. It is true that Abaelard goes on immediately to say that our attempts to understand 
insensible things are likewise always through the images of sensible things but this, as we 
will see, is a special case where such images are required even though the objects we seek 
to understand cannot have any of the features represented by the images. ABAELARD notes 
in De intellectibus that understanding without imagination and sense is proper to God and 
available to humans only through a divine revelation which occurs when “the soul is as- 
sumed by God and in a certain way puts him on, and, with man in us being abandoned and 
in a way dying, God is raised up in us"; see De intellectibus 822, 40: “....cum iam a Deo 
assumpta anima ipsum quodammodo induit, et deficiente et quodammodo in nobis mori- 
ente homine, suscitatur Deus." 


8 See the discussion of the varieties of understandings in PETRUS ABAELARDUS, LI 3.01, 
325-31. 


°° IDEM, LI 3.01, 325: “Nam licet, cum audio hoc nomen ‘homo’, plura simul attendam, 
materiam scilicet et formas, pluresque rerum imagines animo comprehendam, scilicet sub- 
stantiae et qualitatum substantialium, una tamen simplex est actio, quae intellectus dicitur, 
per quam omnia simul contemplor, substantiam scilicet animalis et differentias eam infor- 
mantes.” 
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porally distinct acts of understanding attending in succession to the items 


attended to together in undestanding ‘human being”?! 


An understanding, whether simple or composite, is “sound” (sanus) if 
it satisfies the general correspondence condition that it attends to things as 
they really are." A simple or non-propostional composite understanding is 
thus sound if it attends to features actually present in an extra-mental ob- 
ject or attends in a image to features possessed by that of which it is pro- 
duced to be an image. Abaelard holds that for speakers of Latin the word 
homo generates an understanding of a mortal rational animal and so can 
only fail to be sound, and thus void (cassus), if there are in fact no human 
beings. Every understanding is either sound or void but only composite 
understandings are true or false.” 


There is no suggestion anywhere in Abaelard’s works that the image, 
ie. the confused conception, produced by the soul in order to attend 
soundly to Socrates in his absence should or could be anything other than 
a reproduction in imagination of Socrates. That is to say, we cannot take a 
reproduction in imagination of Plato or of a turnip as the extrinsic object 
of our act of attention in thinking about Socrates, just as we cannot attend 
to, discern and recognise Socrates in the confused perception of the soul 
produced by the presence before us of Plato or a turnip.” 


2l IDEM, LI 3.01, 325: “....licet hoc nomen homo et definitio eius idem ostendant, 
nominis tamen intellectus simplex est, definitionis uero compositus." 


?? IDEM, LI 3.01, 326: “Sanus autem est omnis intellectus tam simplex quam compositus, 
per quem attendimus, uti res se habet. Simplex quidem intellectus sanus est, qui ita attendit 
coniuncta, uti sunt coniuncta, uel disiuncta, ut sunt disiuncta, ut homo, quamdiu homo 
subsistit, sanum intellectum generat, destructo uero homine cassam opinionem faceret 
sicut chimaera uel hircoceruus." 


?5 See LI 3.01, 326, for ABAELARD's important discussion of whether composite under- 
standings other than those signified by propostions are true or false and the suggestion that 
primary truth-bearers are dicta rather than intellectus. 


% That Abaelard thinks that we may employ an image of something other than X in 
thinking about X is an oddly common belief. For example, ROSIER-CATACH, "Les discus- 
sions", 18, says: “Mon intellect, enfin, vise la chose ou l'image comme il le veut, éven- 
tuellement autrement qu'elle n'est, il compose les choses ou les images à sa guise : il peut 
par exemple se rappeler une tour, qu'il a vu ronde, comme carrée ou longue, il peut penser 
à une chimére ou à une pierre rationnelle." While Abaelard certainly insists that we can 
think about chimaeras and rational stones, however, he nowhere suggests that we can think 
about a square tower by attending to an image of a round one. What about mistaken iden- 
tity? Obviously any theory of our recognitional capacities must explain how it is possible 
to mistake Socrates for Plato or a turnip for a parsnip. Unfortunately Abaelard does not 
address the question, but presumably his answer would involve the introduction of belief 
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This all seems to me to be obviously the theory of our thinking of sen- 
sible individuals that Abaelard wishes to propose in each of the works in 
which he discusses the issue. In his summary of Abaelard’s epistemology, 
Kevin Guilfoy has claimed otherwise.” Guilfoy distinguishes between 
two theories which he attributes to Abaelard, each of which he under- 
stands to correspond to an example given in the Logica ‘Ingredientibus’. 
In the first of these, in his discussion of the nature of universals, Abaelard 
requires us, if we wish to think of a particular individual, to form an 
imaginary reproduction of that individual, just as we paint a picture of a 
particular lion, for example the limping lion named Jordan which was 
tamed by Saint Gerasimus.” In the second theory, according to Guilfoy, 
Abaelard, in his discussion of signification, compares the relation of an 
act of understanding to the image which is its extrinsic object to that of 
the use by an observer of a statue of Achilles as a statue of someone else. 
Guilfoy finds in this second example the claim that the image at which an 
understanding is directed is irrelevant to its being an understanding of 
given object, of Plato, say, or of a particular turnip.” 


Unfortunately Guilfoy has misunderstood the example and its point. 
Abaelard’s claim is that just as in the case of the the limping lion, if we 
want to think about Socrates in his absence, we must reproduce Socrates 
in our imagination. Once that image has been constructed, however, we 


into the account of recognition. To mistake Socrates for Plato, or one root vegetable for 
another, is not to attend to one thing or kind of thing as another but rather to believe that 
the individual at whom one’s attention is directed is Plato, or a turnip, when it is not. 

% K, GuiLFOY, “Mind and Cognition", in The Cambridge Companion to Abelard, ed. J. 
BROWER and K. GUILFOY, 200-20, esp. 208 sq. 


?6 PETRUS ABAELARDUS, LI 1.01, 22: “Sic enim ad omnium leonum naturam demon- 
strandam una potest pictura fieri nullius eorum quod proprium est, repraesentans et rursus 
ad quemlibet eorum distinguendum alia commodari, quae aliquid eius proprium denotet, ut 
si pingatur claudicans uel curtata uel telo Herculis sauciata.” 

°7 GuiLroy, “Mind and Cognition", 210-11: *When we look at a statue of Achilles we 
think of Achilles, not of the statue. The statue is iconically representative of someone, 
although certainly not Achilles. Abelard describes the image as functioning in the same 
manner as the statue. Because of the limitations of our cognitive faculties, images are 
iconically representative of some particular item, but reason uses the image as a sign of 
something other than the item represented... The statue-of-Achilles view is clearly a de- 
parture from the wounded-lion view. In the wounded-lion example the image is an accu- 
rate depiction of the form matter composition of the individual; on the Achilles view the 
particular image is irrelevant... Change the nameplate on the base of any statue and it 
would become a statue of someone else." Even on Guilfoy's own account there cannot be 
two different theories here since we could easily change the label on the painting to re- 
place “Jordan the Limping Lion" with “Socrates the Simian Sage." 
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may attend either to Socrates as represented by it or to the image itself 
qua mental item. Just as the statue of Achilles is distinct from the man of 
whom it is a statue, so the image is quite distinct from Socrates. Indeed, 
the image, according to Abaelard, is nothing at all, while Socrates is a 
human being." Abaelard says nothing here or anywhere else to suggest 
that he thinks that there might be anything radically indeterminate about 
the images which the soul may employ in understanding things to which it 
has had access through the senses.” 


In his claim that the image attended to is irrelevant to the content of 
the understanding, Guilfoy follows the interpretation of Abaelard’s theory 
of cognition proposed by Peter King in support of his claim that Abaelard 
is “a proto-New Theorist,” that is, an advocate of the theory that the refer- 
ence of a term is unrelated to any mental description with which it may 
happen to be associated. King identifies the images in Abaelard’s theory 
of meaning with Putnam’s “mental descriptions,” and claims that Abae- 
lard holds that the image attended to is irrelvant to the act of understand- 
ing. King himself does not misunderstand the example of the statue of 
Achilles in the way that Guilfoy does, but he does suggest that Abaelard is 
making the point that the observer has a choice between attending to the 
statue itself, as a lump of bronze, say, and attending to it as a sign stand- 
ing for something else. What this something else is, he claims, depends 
upon the observer. 


°8 PETRUS ABAELARDUS, LI 3.01, 315: “Veluti si quis cernens statuam Achillis ea non 
pro se, sed pro Achille utatur, in ea non ipsam, sed Achillem «attendit», utens ea scilicet 
tanquam similitudine, non tanquam re, ut scilicet non se intellectui praesentet, sed Achil- 
lem figuret et, dum eam sensus percipit, ad Achilleam rem dirigat intellectum. Si uero 
eandem statuam tanquam rem ponerem, in ea aliud non attenderem; et tunc sensus et intel- 
lectus eiusdem essent. Quod etiam in ficta imagine contingere potest, ut uidelicet ali- 
quando pro imagine utar, aliquando pro re. Cum autem ea pro imagine utor, aliud in ipsa 
attendo, cuius est intellectus. Cum uero nil in ipsa attendo nisi ipsam, eius est intellectus, 
qui nomine ipsius imaginis, non nomine rei exprimendus est, ac si dicerem: hoc simula- 
crum uel «haec» imago. Si uero nomen rei ponam, eius intellectum oportet esse, cuius est 
nomen etiam, quando pro imagine rei habetur." The contrast here is simply that between 
attending to the thing represented and attending that with which the representing is done. 
There is no trace either in the case of the statue or of the mental image of the claim that 
they might be used to represent anything other than the particular individual which they 
have been constructed to represent. 

?? Obviously there will be some variability in the images employed. Different thinkers 
will employ different images of Socrates and one thinker will employ different images of 
Socrates at different times. What different thinkers will not do, however, nor the same 
thinker at different times is use an image of Plato to think about Socrates. 


100 KING, Peter Abailard, 464-67. On 477, King suggests that Abaelard holds that while 
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On the contrary, although it is true that Abaelard holds that we can at- 
tend to a lump of wood or an image of a lump of wood as substance, 
body, wood and so on, he nowhere suggests that we can have a sound un- 
derstanding that attends to the thing or to that which the image represents, 
as something which it is not. 


As explicit evidence that Abaelard is committed to the arbitrariness of 
images, "' King quotes the following remark from the commentary on De 
interpretatione c.1 in the Logica ‘Ingredientibus”: 

What images we use and how we dispose them is not relevant to the 


truth of the understanding so long as the attention of discretion is 
sound..." 


Unfortunately King quotes this remark without giving the context, and 
context here is very special. Abaelard is dealing with our understanding of 
propositions and the images he is interested in are images of states-of- 
affairs. His problem is to give an account of the mental items involved in 
understanding propositions such as ‘Socrates stood’ or ‘Socrates will 
stand’ when Socrates is in fact sitting. 


According to Abaelard what is crucial here is the character of the act 
of attention: 


For if I hear ‘Socrates stood’ or ‘Socrates will stand’ when Socrates is 
sitting, what is said is true but the conception of the soul (1.e., the im- 
age) seems false. For I conjoin standing to Socrates and presently at- 
tend to him as standing in the past or at a future time and since neither 


“it is true that I can think about Socrates by a mental image of a Wheaties cereal box, it is 
most likely true that in general when I think about Socrates I conjure up a picture of a short 
ugly man, with snub nose, bald head, and resembling Silenus.” 

101 KING, Peter Abailard, 465: “Here Abailard clearly suggests that the image may be 
any image whatsoever; if this is so, then obviously there is no characteristic feature of the 
image which makes the understanding to be the understanding it is.” 


' Here is the context without ellipsis. The remarks quoted by King are italicised. What 
ABAELARD claims is that the images present things as being a certain way and we attend to 
that way of being as past, present or future; see LI 3.01, 328: “Non enim ad hoc imagines 
in animo colligo praesentialiter, ut praesentialiter sic esse attendam, sed sic antea contig- 
isse uel contingendum esse. Magis enim uis intellectus, qui rationis est, ad discretionem 
pertinet quam ad conceptionem imaginum, quae est imaginationis. Quibuscumque ergo 
imaginibus utamur uel quomodo eas disponamus, nil refert ad ueritatem intellectus, dum- 
modo attentio discretionis sana sit; alioquin nunquam memoria de praeteritis uel prouiden- 
tia de futuris sanae conceptionis essent. Cum ergo praeteritum uel futurum praesentialiter 
concipimus, sed praesentialiter esse non attendimus, sana est uis conceptionis, quae ad 
intellectum pertinet, quia quod considerat praesentialiter, non attendit praesentialiter esse, 
sed sic uel fuisse iam uel adhuc futurum esse." 
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that standing nor those times exist now which I attend to together, the 
conception of the soul which I now presently have does not agree with 
the status of the thing.'” 


Abaelard’s proposal is that the understanding signified by ‘Socrates will 
stand’ is an act of attention directed to an image of Socrates standing but 
attending to it as future. The temporal determination lies in the act of at- 
tention but the state-of-affairs attended to is determined by the image. ^ 
This is entirely different from claiming that I can attend to and soundly 
understand an image of Plato dancing a jig as being of Socrates sitting, 
and Abaelard nowhere suggests that such an act of attention is possible." 
Likewise, in De intellectibus, Abaelard notes that in thinking about the 
properties of a piece of wood that I see before me but do not touch I must 
imagine its non-visible sensible features: 


103 PETRUS ABAELARDUS, LI 3.01, 28: “Cum enim Socrate sedente audio Socrates stetit 
uel stabit, uerum quidem est, quod dicitur, sed falsa uidetur animi conceptio. Coniungo 
enim stationem Socrati et ut stantem in praeterito uel futuro tempore ipsum praesentialiter 
attendo, et cum nec ipsa statio sit modo uel tempora illa, quae simul attendo, non concor- 
dat cum statu rei ipsa animi conceptio, quam nunc praesentialiter habeo." 


104 IDEM, LI 1.01, 27: “Omnis quippe animi conceptio quasi de praesenti est. Ut si con- 
siderem Socratem uel in eo quod puer fuit uel in eo quod senex erit, ei puer<i>tiam uel 
senium quasi praesentialiter copulo, quia eum praesentialiter attendo in praeterita uel fu- 
tura proprietate. Cassam tamen nemo hanc dicit memoriam, quia quod ut praesens con- 
cipit, in praeterito attendit. Sed de hoc super Perihermeneias plenius disputabitur." Follow- 
ing Abaelard the state-of-affairs may, of course, be attended to in different ways depend- 
ing on which natures and properties are of interest, as a man, for example, or a body, 
standing in the future. 


105 IDEM, LI 3.01, 321: “Intellectus autem eosdem apud omnes in eo perhibet esse, quod 
per linguae diuersitatem non est animi diuersa conceptio. Si enim Graecus et Latinus simul 
equum uiderint, nequaquam iste hominem esse, ille uero equum esse existimabit, sed uter- 
que secundum naturam equi, eundem, hoc est «consimilem» de substantia equi habebit 
intellectum, sed cum uterque rem ipsam ostendere suumque intellectum manifestare uolue- 
rit, alia uoce utetur quam alius." Both images and understandings are conceptiones animi 
and where the external object is absent both, according to Abaelard, are present and signi- 
fied by the corresponding proper or common name. The image is a confused conception of 
the soul and the understanding discerns in the confusion the various natures and properties 
of the thing or things of with it is a proper or common conception. Starting with only the 
image we proceed by the application of our power of reason to an understanding; see L/ 
3.01, 317: “Ex utriusque itaque uerbis «sc. uerba Aristotelis et Boetii» aperte monstratur 
intellectus humanos sine imaginationibus non haberi. Cum enim ad aliquid intelligendum 
primum animus se applicat, ipsa applicatio atque inchoatio cogitandi, antequam distinguat 
naturam aliquam rei uel proprietatem, imaginatio dicitur. Ubi uero attendit naturam ali- 
quam rei uel in eo quod res est uel ens uel substantia uel corpus uel alba uel Socrates, in- 
tellectus dicitur, cum quidem de confusione quae imaginationis erat, ad intellectum per 
rationem ducitur." 
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when I understand [i.e., think about] a piece of wood that I see, I 
imagine its hardness and whatever else sight does not perceive. And 
so Aristotle correctly says that our [acts of] understanding do not oc- 
cur without images. °° 


Thus, to think of the untouched piece of wood as hard I imagine it as hard. 
I do not imagine it as soft, pink, loud or foul smelling or as having some 
other sensible quality through which I might then attend to its hardness. 


In his discussion of the understanding of tensed propositions, Abae- 
lard initially makes what seems to be the very strong claim that in under- 
standing a given proposition we may use whatever images we like and 
dispose them however we like. The argument which follows this claim 
seems, however, to show no more than that we can attend to an image of 
Socrates sitting as something future. That this is indeed what Abaelard 
intends is confirmed by the illustrative example which he gives a little 
later of attending to a lump of wood as oak or as wood or as body. 


Between the discussion of the róle of image and attention in the un- 
derstanding of tensed propositions and the example of attending to the 
lump of wood, however, Abaelard offers a very brief argument apparently 
in support of the claim that the disposition of images is not even partly 
what determines the truth or falsity of an understanding but rather simply 
the attention directed at them. These few lines are, it seems to me, the best 
evidence for Abaelard's anticipating the New Theory's rejection of sense 
as mental description, indeed the only plausible evidence for this idea. In 
the case of the names of incorporeal, insensible things Abaelard claims 
that we must each produce our own image: 

When we attend to the power and nature of insensible things, for ex- 
ample spirit or quality, which we do not sense, one of us constructs 
one image and another another, although each rightly attends to the 
natural power. For when I and another think about rationality and at- 
tend to it in that it is what makes the soul capable of discriminating, 
granted that we set up different images for the same quality, the atten- 
tion of each of us to the same thing is true. For as someone is more 
moved by some sign rather than another he should institute it in ac- 
cordance with his will. "97 


106 PETRUS ABAELARDUS, De intellectibus 823, 40: “Cum enim lignum quod uideo intel- 
ligo, duritiam tamen eius uel aliud aliquid quod uisus non percipit imaginor, et ita absque 
imaginationibus nostros intellectus non esse, bene dicit Aristoteles." 

107 PETRUS ABAELARDUS, LI 3.01, 329: “Cum enim uim et naturam rerum insensibilium 
attendimus sicut spirituum uel qualitatum, quas non sentimus, alius aliam fingit imaginem 
et alius aliam, cum tamen uterque uim naturae recte attendat. Cum enim de rationalitate 
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This is a difficult passage. Like us the original impositor has no direct ac- 
cess to spirit, and so names like ‘spirit’ cannot have been introduced into 
the language by baptising samples. Rather we are given an indefinite de- 
scription “whatever it is that makes the soul capable of discriminating,” 
and Abaelard’s claim is that in such cases we form whatever image is 
most effective for us in understanding that description. Note that he does 
not say that the image is arbitrary, so that we may again suppose that an 
image of a turnip would not be appropriate here. A similar problem 
arises for the names of fictitious things such as the chimaera. The imposi- 
tor must introduce the term with a description such as “a beast with the 
head of a lion, body of a goat and tail of a serpent,” saying “I call this 
imaginary (opinablis) thing a chimaera.”'” In any event, on the other oc- 
casion on which he talks about our cognition of insensible things such as 
‘rationality’, Abaelard does not allow us true understandings but at best 
opinions which may well be false. "° 


Without ever explicitly saying so, Abaelard seems to hold that human 
beings have no difficulty in dividing the individuals of the world into their 
natural kinds, and there is no suggestion anywhere in his writings, I think, 
of the modern taxonimist's problem of distinguishing one species from 
another. Given this, the introduction of names for kinds located by their 
sensible qualities 1s straightforward enough, and the task was first per- 
formed by Adam in setting up the language used by men before the fall of 
the Tower of Babel. 


When Abaelard tells us that before he gave them their names, Adam 


ego et alius cogitamus eamque in eo attendimus, quod animam potentem discernere faciat, 
uera est utriusque attentio et eadem, licet diuersas imagines pro eadem qualitate consti- 
tuamus. Prout enim quisque aliquo signo magis commouetur, ipsum ad uoluntatem suam 
instituere debet." 

108 He may simply be saying that we should use whichever image helps us best recall the 
description. 

109 PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Dialectica IL, ed. DE RIJK, 137: “Sicut enim dictum est in im- 
positione hominis dicatur ista res homo, sic etiam dictum est in huiusmodi re non exis- 
tente: dicatur ista res opinabilis, ut sic etiam non-existentium nomina inuenta sint ad agen- 
dum de ipsis secundum hoc quod «in» impositionem ueniunt, sicut existentium ad agen- 
dum de ipsis, ueluti cum dicitur: chimaera est chimaera uel opponitur ut homini uel alicui 
alii." 

110 PETRUS ABAELARDUS, LI 1.01, 23: “Unde homines in his quae sensu non attractau- 
erunt, magis opinionem quam intelligentiam habere contingit, quod ipso experimento dis- 
cimus. Cogitantes enim de aliqua ciuitate non uisa, cum aduenerimus, eam nos aliter quam 
sit excogitasse inuenimus. Ita etiam credo De intrinsecis formis quae ad sensu non ueniunt, 
qualis est rationalitas et mortalitas, paternitas, sessio, magis nos opinionem habere." 
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needed to inspect the nature of every beast of the field and every fowl of 
the air, he thus means that he simply had to locate all the various species 
of beast and fowl and form appropriate understandings with which to as- 
sociate their new names. In the Logica ‘Nostrorum Petitioni Sociorum’, 
Abaelard thus observes that the “the impositor of names truly followed the 
natures of things.”''' He does not say, however, that in following the na- 
tures the impositor was able to give any account of those natures, and he 
holds that generally the opposite is true. 


The New Theorists of meaning have been mightily impressed by the 
possibility that users of common names might have no idea of the essen- 
tial nature of what it is to which they refer. The term ‘water’, they point 
out, was in use long before anyone could understood that it is H50. They 
hold that such a natural kind of term is typically introduced in acts of bap- 
tising samples with performative expressions such as “that kind of stuff is 
water.” Abaelard’s account of first imposition anticipates just this picture 
of the historical introduction of common names, but of course any natural- 
istic theory of names must say something like this. More importantly, 
Abaelard anticipates the New Theorists in holding also that the impositor may 
not be able to give an account of the nature of what it is that he is naming. 

All names of all beings, considered in themselves, generate an under- 

standing rather than an opinion, because their original inventor in- 

tended to impose them in accordance with some natures or properties 

of things, even if he did not know how to think out properly the nature 

or property of a thing." 
“Considered in themselves” here translates the phrase “quantum in ipsis 
est,” which is used by Abaelard to express the contrast, taken by Boethius 
from Aristotle, between what holds by nature and what holds for us. 
Abaelard maintains, for example, that a sound “considered in itself” is 
naturally audible even if there is no one there to hear it, and, repeating 
Boethius’ example, that the number of the stars is in itself knowable 
though not known to us.''? Abaelard holds that, just like the truth about 


!! PETRUS ABAELARDUS, LNPS, 567: “<[>mpositor namque nominum rerum naturas se- 
cutus est." Geyer's compositor is a mistake, the manscript has -mpositor with a space left 
for a rubricated letter I. 

112 PETRUS ABAELARDUS, LI 1.01, 24: “Ita etiam credo de intrinsecis formis quae ad sensu 
non ueniunt, qualis est rationalitas et mortalitas, paternitas, sessio, magis nos opinionem 
habere. Quaelibet tamen (quorumlibet existentium) nomina, quantum in ipsis est, intellectum 
magis quam opinionem generant, quia secundum aliquas rerum naturas uel proprietates in- 
uentor ea imponere intendit, etsi nec ipse bene excogitare sciret rei naturam aut proprietatem." 

15 PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Expositio in Hexameron, ed. RoMIG et LUSCOMBE (CCCM 
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the number of the stars, the intrinsic insensible forms of things are directly 
accessible to God. He does not tell us anything about the cognitive powers 
of angels but supposes perhaps that they too are able to attend directly to 
the insensible, since he allows that human beings themselves when as- 
sumed by God may perhaps have an understanding free of the limitations 
imposed by sense and imagination. ''* 


This is not to say, however, that Abaelard in any way anticipates the 
New Theorists in thinking that what the impositor has in his mind when 
he introduces the name is semantically irrelevant to what he names. Quite 
the opposite, what the impositor has in his mind is an act of attention with 
which he focuses only on things of that kind, that is to say, for example, 
that he is able to recognise and demarcate the collection of things in the 
world which consists of all and only human beings. These are the things 
in the world that have in common the status of being human, and it is to 
them that the new name ‘human being’ is applied by the impositor. 


As I noted above, some have argued that there is a development in 
Abaelard’s thinking about meaning. Tetsuro Shimizu in particular has 
claimed that while in the earlier Logica ‘Ingredientibus’ Abaelard is cer- 
tainly committed to images as the extrinsic objects of intellectual atten- 
tion, in the later Logica ‘Nostrorum Petitioni Sociorum imagination has 
no role to play in the understanding of terms such as ‘Socrates’ and ‘hu- 
man being’; rather Abaelard now supposes that utterances of these terms 
generate “intelligible forms” in the mind. Again I am not convinced. The 
appeal to intelligible forms claimed by Shimizu as a change of doctrine is 
in fact no change at all. The remarks in the Logica ‘Nostrorum Petitioni 


15.5), 56-57: “Cum enim iam in praesenti sit ipsa astra esse paria uel esse non paria, nec 
nobis cognitum sit quod horum iam sit, ipsum tamen naturae cognitum esse Boetius as- 
serit, cum iam uidelicet in ipsis astris sit numerus talis, qui de se cognitionem conferre 
possit, quod est eum naturae cognosci uel determinatum esse. Nam et uox uel sonus audi- 
bilis naturaliter dicitur quantum in ipsis est, etsi nemo assistat qui haec audire ualeat, et 
ager ad excolendum aptus fuit antequam homo esset qui eum excolere posset.’” See also 
PETRUS ABAELARDUS, LI 2.05, 143: “Quaeritur quomodo sit uerum quod omnes secundae 
substantiae praedicentur definitione, cum omnes definire nesciamus. Sed tamen omnes, 
quantum in ipsis est, definitiones habent” (i.e., we have the concept but we cannot state the 
definition). 

114 PETRUS ABAELARDUS, De intellectibus §22, 40: “Quod uero Boethius dicit intelligen- 
tiam paucissimorum hominum esse, nequaquam, iuxta Aristotelem, in hac uita contingere 
credimus, nisi forte per excessum contemplationis reuelatio diuina alicui fiat magisque 
hunc excessum mentis ab Aristotele scientiam quam intellectum appellari credimus, nec 
eum humani animi dicendum sed diuini; cum iam a Deo assumpta anima ipsum quodam- 
modo induit, et deficiente et quodammodo in nobis moriente homine, suscitatur Deus.” 
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Sociorum’ to which he refers are the following from the chapter on differ- 
entiae: 


Just as when I hear ‘human being’ I conceive the intelligible form of a 
certain thing conjoined, as it were, from certain other intelligible 
<forms>, which [conception] P<orphyry> perhaps called common or 
special; this intelligible constitution is said to be put together and 
fashioned by the soul in the likeness of the true constitution. ^ 


Apparently unnoticed by Shimizu, this is a practically verbatim transcrip- 
tion from the same chapter in the Logica ‘Ingredientibus’ which is also 
transcribed into the Glossae ‘secundum vocales’.''® Unless, then, someone 
wants to claim that Abaelard in the Logica ‘Ingredientibus’ first sets out 
the image-theory of understanding in commenting on the introduction to 
the /sagoge, then replaces it with an entirely new theory in commenting 
on the chapter on differentiae, and finally returns to his original theory in 
commenting on De interpretatione c.1, we had better try to read these re- 
marks in terms of Abaelard's original, and I think only, theory. This is 


!5 The editions of the LNPS, LI and the Glossae ‘secundum vocales’ (= GSV) give 
‘Plato’ here but the manuscript of the LNPS has only ‘p’. The reference however is clearly 
to Porphyry and to the text of the /sagoge, which is being glossed at this point. PoRPHY- 
RIUS, Isagoge, in Aristoteles Latinus 1.6-7, ed. L. MiNIO-PALUELLO, Leiden 1966, 18: 
“sic et homo communis et specialis ex materia quidem similiter consistit genere, ex 
forma autem differentia..." 


!^ PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Glossae ‘secundum vocales? (= GSV), in “Un opuscolo in- 
edito di Abelardo?" (Testi medioevali inediti 11), ed. C. OTTAVIANO, Firenze 1933, 106— 
207. T. SHIMIZU, “From Vocalism to Nominalism: Progression in Abaelard's Theory of 
Signification”, in Didascalia 1 (1995), 15-46. Shimizu does not give a reference to the 
discussion of intelligible forms in LNPS, but they appear there only in the discussion of 
differentiae. They are introduced in the following passage from ABAELARD's LNPS 1.04, 
568 (corrected from the MS): *Veluti cum audio homo, cuiusdam rei formam concipio 
intelligibilem quasi ex intelligibilibus quibusdam aliis [GSV: quibusdam aliis intelligibili- 
bus rebus] coniunctam, quam fortasse compositionem [GSV: conceptionem] P. [Pla GSV] 
commune siue specialem uocauit, quae quidem intelligibilis constitutio ad similitudinem 
uerae constitutionis componi et confingi [GSV: quae constitutio ad similes verae constitu- 
tionis componi et fingi] ab animo dicitur." Compositionem rather than conceptionem in 
LNPS is presumbaly a scribal error. That ‘Porphyry’ must be read rather than ‘Plato’ is 
clear because the citation corresponds to the text of the Jsagoge ed. MINIO-PALUELLO, 18 
(see n. 115, above). Compare with L/ 1.04, 81 (text matched in GSV is in italics; text 
matched in GSV but different in LNPS is underlined; text matched in LNPS but different in 
GSV is doubly underlined; text different from both is unmarked): “ueluti cum dicitur homo, 
cuiusdam rei formam concipio intelligibilem quasi ex quibusdam aliis intelligibilibus re- 
bus coniunctam, quam fortasse conceptionem Plato, ut supra meminimus, communem siue 
specialem uocauit. Quae quidem intelligibilis constitutio ad similitudinem uerae constitu- 
tionis componi et fingi ab animo dicitur nec uera est constitutio." 
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easy and indeed required by what he says immediately before the passage 
that I have just quoted: “For just as in things there is a an actual and true 
constitution, so in the soul there is a certain intellectual and imaginary 
[constitution].”''’ The intelligible forms are thus the imaginary things pro- 
duced by the objects of its acts of attention, and the semantic theory of the 
Logica ‘Nostrorum Petitioni Sociorum’ is that developed in the Logica 
‘Ingredientibus ’. It is worth noting as well that in writing the Logica ‘Nos- 
trorum Petitioni Sociorum’ Abaelard apparently assumes that his audience 
has easy access to the Logica ‘Ingredientibus’.''* His silence in the Logica 
‘Nostrorum Petitioni Sociorum’ on the matter of images thus cannot be 
cited to confirm a change of mind and probably indicates that he has noth- 
ing to add to what he has already said. 


As I noted, Abaelard seems to suppose that recognising the division of 
the world into natural kinds and naming these kinds is quite unproblem- 
atic. Nowhere does he leave any room for the possibility that the process 
of the acquisition of concepts might go wrong in the way that the New 
Theorists suggest, allowing, for example, that in a conversation the con- 
cepts constituted by the word ‘stone’ in the mind of the speakers do not 
correspond to anything in the items in the world which the term denotes. 


According to Abaelard the difficulty is not that of guaranteeing that a 
speaker can use the term ‘stone’ to talk about stones when that is what he 
wants to talk about, but rather of his saying just what is involved in being 
a stone, that is, of saying just what understandings are contained in the 
understanding constituted by an utterance of ‘stone’. Thus Abaelard’s 
Christian, in conversation with the Philosopher, observes that 

it is certainly most difficult to circumscribe all things with their proper 
definitions, so that they may be distinguished from one another, espe- 
cially now, since no time is allowed to us for thinking out (excogitan- 
das) the definitions. In using speech we have learnt to what very many 
names apply, but we are not able, however, to state their sense or 


meaning... Consider how all of us in our ordinary use of language 
know which things are called ‘stones’. What the proper differentiae of 


117 PETRUS ABAELARDUS, LNPS 1.04, 568: “Nam sicut in rebus quaedam est actualis 
constitutio et est uera, ita in animo quaedam intellectualis et imaginaria"; cf. the corre- 
sponding passage in IDEM, GSV: “Nam sicut in rebus quaedam est actualis constitutio et 
vera, ita in animo quaedam intellectualis et imaginaria, quae voce prolata animo audientis 
ingreditur"; see also IDEM, LI 1.04, 81: "Sicut enim in rerum natura quaedam est actualis 
constitutio et uera, ita in animo quaedam intellectualis et imaginaria, quae uoce prolata 
animo audientis ingeretur." 


H5 In LNPS, ABAELARD twice refers his readers to a glossulae which is apparently LI 1. 
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stones are, however, and what the properties of this species are we are 
still unable, I believe, to assign to a word with which we might com- 
plete the definition or description of a stone." 


The great difficulty here cannot lie in the acquisition of the concepts nec- 
essary to formulate the required definition, since in each of Abaelard’s 
accounts of universals the formation of concepts is represented as a 
straightforward process. Granted that Abaelard holds that the intrinsic 
forms of ‘rationality’ and ‘mortality’ that constitute the nature of a human 
being are concealed from sense, and so we can at best conjecture about 
their character,” this does not prevent us from forming the concepts of a 
‘rational being’ and a ‘mortal being’. Indeed, throughout his writings 
Abaelard repeatedly insists that a partial definition of ‘human being’ is 
‘mortal rational animal’. The problem presumably lies rather in showing 
that a given expression is the definition or a description of a particular 
natural kind. Unfortunately Abaelard does not address this issue beyond 
saying that an investigation of nature is required to establish just what has 
been guaranteed with the imposition of a name."' 


According to Abaelard, then, if in our conversation about human be- 
ings and stones one of the speakers utters either of the corresponding 
words, tokens of the same act of understanding occur in both of their 


119 PETRI ABAELARDI Collationes, ed. MARENBON et ORLANDI, 206-7: “Christianus: Dif- 
ficillimum equidem est omnia propriis definitionibus sic circumscribere, ut ab omnibus 
aliis ea separari queant, maxime nunc, cum nobis ad definitiones excogitandas mora tem- 
poris non concedatur. Pleraque nominum, quibus rebus conueniant, ex locutionis usu 
didicimus. Quae uero sit sententia eorum uel intelligentia minime assignare sufficimus.... 
Ecce omnes ex usu cotidiani sermonis cognoscimus, quae res appellantur lapides. Quae 
tamen sint lapidis proprie deferentie, aut quae sit huius speciei proprietas nullo adhuc, 
credo, ualeamus assignare uocabulo, quo lapidis aliqua definitio seu descriptio perfici 
possit." 

120 PETRUS ABAELARDUS, LI 1.01, 23: *Unde homines in his quae sensu non attractau- 
erunt, magis opinionem quam intelligentiam habere contingit, quod ipso experimento dis- 
cimus. Cogitantes enim de aliqua ciuitate non uisa, cum aduenerimus, eam nos aliter quam 
sit excogitasse inuenimus. Ita etiam credo de intrinsecis formis quae ad sensus non ueni- 
unt, qualis est rationalitas et mortalitas, paternita<s>, sessio, magis nos opinionem 
habere." 

121 PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Dialectica IIL.1, ed. DE RIJK, 286-87: “Si quis itaque uocum 
impositionem recte pensauerit, enuntiationum quarumlibet ueritatem facilius deliberauerit 
et rerum consecutionis necessitatem uelocius animaduerterit. Hoc autem logicae discipli- 
nae proprium relinquitur, ut scilicet uocum impositiones pensando quantum unaquaque 
proponatur oratione siue dictione discutiat. Physicae uero proprium est inquirere utrum rei 
natura consentiat enuntiationi, utrum ita sese, ut dicitur, rerum proprietas habeat uel non. 
Est autem alterius consideratio alteri necessaria." 
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minds. As I noted above, these acts of understanding are simple according 
to Abaelard, in that they do not involve any temporal succession. They 
may also be complex, however, because several temporally simultaneous 
acts of understanding may be involved in understanding a simple name. !”? 


Whatever the truth about the number of acts, however, Abaelard holds 
that the understanding of ‘human being’, for example, contains all at once 
conceptual components corresponding to each component in the nature of 
a human being, something corresponding, that is, to being an animal, to 
being mortal and to being rational"? There may be other components, 
too, since Abaelard allows that there may be differentiae which we have 
not yet located. 


The relationship of conceptual containment lies at the heart of Abae- 
lard’s logic. According to him a conditional proposition is true if and only 
if the understanding of the antecedent contains that of the consequent. It 
follows from what has been said, however, that his understanding of the 
common term ‘human being’ cannot guarantee that a listener will imme- 
diately concede that if something’s a human being, then it is a “mortal ra- 
tional animal’. In this sense, at least, the truth of the conditional proposi- 
tion is metaphysically necessary but epistemically contingent. 


Abaelard has less to say about the signification of proper names than 
about common names, but his theory of meaning is the same for both. The 
crucial point for him is that nothing is essential to being Socrates apart 
from his being this human being. An argument from the possibility of an 
identical twin of Socrates shows that no pure description can apply only to 
Socrates, and an argument from his changing from one day to the next 
shows that though speakers may at particular time locate Socrates by 
means of a co-extensive mental description this description is not part of 
the meaning of the name." It is rather something they believe to be true 


122 See above n. 90, and PETRUS ABAELARDUS, De intellectibus §34, 46: “Et plures for- 
tasse sunt simul actiones in uno simplicis sermonis intellectu, secundum hoc quod plura 
concipit animus, ut uidelicet ex unaquaque re quam deliberat, unam habeat actionem.” 

'3 IDEM, De intellectibus 8844-45, 52: “Sunt plerique fortassis qui intellectus simplices 
nullas omnino partes habere concedant, neque scilicet per successionem, neque simul. Qui 
enim, inquiunt, plura simul intelligit una simplici actione omnia simul attendit. [45] Sed in 
hoc quidem refellendo, non nobis persistendum censemus, in quo aut comprobando aut 
reprobando mihi <non> occurrit ratio” (reading non for Morin’s nunc). 

124 PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Dialectica III.2, ed. DE RIJK, 338: “Quod autem necessario 
non exigat, inde patet quia omnino fundamentum praeter accidentia potest consistere et per 
diuersa tempora circa accidentia sua uariatur. Unde ad eorum inferentiam necessitatem 
nullam habe[n]t, cum modo sine illis modo cum illis reperiatur. Sed nec descriptio ad de- 
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of that which the name names and to which the sense of the name corre- 
sponds: 
Hearing the name Socrates I understand someone bald, not, however, 


properly in virtue of the meaning of the word but rather by knowing 
something about the thing. ^? 


Proper names are in this respect exactly like common names. Not being a 
donkey is not part of what it is to be a human being, and so not part of the 
meaning of *human being'. Although according to Abaelard we know as a 
matter of fact that it is impossible for human beings to be donkeys, that 
alone is not enough for the truth of the conditional “if something is a hu- 
man being, then it is not a donkey." Likewise, although it is true, and we 
know it to be so, that Socrates 1s pot-bellied, bald and snub-nosed, none of 
these features is included in the meaning of ‘Socrates’. The only true con- 
ditionals of the form “if something is Socrates, then it's X" are those in 
which being X is part of what it is to be human. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, it is indisputable that Abaelard's semantics for common 
names is fundamentally Boethian, but he goes far beyond Boethius in de- 
veloping the details of his theory. His account of the semantics of proper 
names improves upon that of Boethius by treating them in the same way 
as common names, certainly not by moving in the direction of the *New 
Theory of Reference." 


Putnam was right, then, about the mediaeval theory of meaning as it 
was developed by Abaelard. Meanings for him are certainly in the mind, 
and the reference of a name is without doubt a function of its mental 
sense. Putnam's criticism, however, fails entirely, because the mental 
sense is equally well a function of the reference. What 1s understood on 
hearing a name is isomorphic to that to which it refers. To read Abaelard 


scriptum necessario antecedit. Posset enim aliquis fratrum Socratis esse homo albus cris- 
pus etc., nec tamen Socrates esse." See also PETRUS ABAELARDUS, LNPS, 547: *Nota quod 
Socrates significat hanc substantiam, quia hunc hominem, nec tamen significat hanc sub- 
stantiam, quae assidue uariatur per influxum et effluxum, quia si significaret hanc substan- 
tiam, quae modo est Socrates et cras essentiam, quae cras erit Socrates, cum non eadem 
essentia hodie et cras sit Socrates, saepe mutaret significationem, quod est inconueniens. 
Item Socrates significat substantiam quae constat ex decem partibus, ergo significat sub- 
stantiam ex decem partibus, falsum est, si per coniunctionem accipias." 

125 PETRUS ABAELARDUS, LI 2.05, 142: “Audito enim nomine Socratis caluum quendam 
intelligo nec ex ui tamen uocis proprie sed ex discretione rei." 
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as a twelfth-century Putnam or Kripke, or even as a twelfth-century Ock- 
ham, is, I hope I have shown, to misrepresent both the dependence of his 
semantic theory upon tradition and its originality. Abaelard’s work can 
and should stand on its own. 


University of Auckland 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF POWERFUL WORDS 
IN MEDIEVAL MAGICAL TEXTS 


CHARLES BURNETT 


In medieval thought the human utterance was a sound that had a physical 
force. A typical definition is that of Pietro d'Abano in the early fourteenth 
century: “Sound is a passion or accident caused by the air being set in mo- 
tion by the collision of two solid bodies, and perceived by the hearing, 
which is the sense proper to it." Sound could destroy buildings, as in 
thunder, or stir the emotions, as with Orpheus's lute. The physicality of 
the human utterance is also apparent in d' Abano's definition of vox: “vox 
is a beating of air breathed by the soul onto the vocal chords, accompa- 
nied by imagining something.” 


One of the most systematic theoretical accounts of the power of utter- 
ances can be found in the the Latin text De radiis (On Rays), also known 
as the Theorica artium magicarum (which we might translate as “the the- 
ory behind the arts of magic") attributed in the manuscripts to al-Kindi.? 
No Arabic original has been identified, but the interest of the ninth- 
century Baghdadi philosopher al-Kindi in astrology and in the astrolatry 
of the Sabians of Harran (to whom I shall return), and his fondness for 
dealing with the theoretical issues concerning these subjects (which is un- 
characteristic of most astrologers), have led most scholars to accept the 
attribution. However, considering the frequency in Arabic and in Latin of 


! PETRUS DE ABANO, Expositio Problematum Aristotelis XI (Paris, Bibliothèque nation- 
ale de France, Ms. lat. 6540, f. 118r): "sonus est passio vel accidens ex motione aeris cau- 
sata collisione corporum solidorum auditu proprie percepta... vox quoque est percussio 
inspirati aeris ab anima ad vocalem arteriam cum imaginatione aliqua significandi." For a 
nice classical example of the voice moulding the air, see PLUTARCHUS, De genio Socratis 
589c, trans. P.H. DE LACY and B. EINARSON, in PLUTARCHUS, Moralia VII (Loeb Classical 
Library 405), Cambridge, MA 1959, 455-57: *Even so the phenomenon of speech serves 
in a way to allay the doubts of the incredulous. For, on receiving the impression of articu- 
late sounds, the air is fully changed to language and speech and conveys the thought to the 
soul of the hearer. Need we then feel surprised that the air, with its ready susceptibility, 
should also be transformed by the mere ideas of higher beings and thereby indicate to di- 
vine and exceptional men the meaning of him who conceived the idea?" 

? AL-KINDI, De radiis, ed. F. HUDRY et M.-T. D'ALVERNY, in Archives d'histoire doctri- 
nale et littéraire du Moyen Áge 41 (1975), 139-260. 
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false attributions of texts on astrology and magic to al-Kindi, I would, for 
the moment, prefer to leave the question open.’ Even the origins of the 
Latin text are obscure: no translator or redactor is named; the only paral- 
lels in terminology and style are found in a translation from Arabic of the 
first few paragraphs of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, again unattributed, and 
surviving in a single manuscript." 


The De radiis follows the traditional Platonic and Peripatetic line of 
ascribing the immediate cause of all movement and change in the “world 
of the elements, mundus elementorum" (1.e., the sublunar world) to the 
movement of the celestial bodies. However, the author takes up a strictly 
astrological concept—the projection of rays'—and tries to apply this uni- 
versally. In astrology, the projection or ‘casting’ of rays is limited to the 
influence exerted by one planet on another when the two planets are in a 
certain simple geometrical relationship to each other (1.e., in one of the 
astrological ‘aspects’).° Although hinting at these relations by using the 
usual astrological technical term for aspect (respectus) and referring to the 
celestial ‘harmony’, which is achieved by these geometrical relations,’ the 
author conceives of the rays as being cast on whatever object—celestial or 
elemental—falls within the range of the star's light." He goes further still: 
the objects in the world of the elements, containing the ‘species’ of the 


> Important studies on the De radiis and its relationship to other works of al-Kindi are 
those of H.S. WIESNER, The Cosmology of al-Kindi, PhD thesis, Harvard University 1993; 
P. TRAVAGLIA, Magic, Causality and Intentionality. The Doctrine of Rays in al-Kindi, 
Turnhout 1999; and P. ADAMSON, Al-Kindi, Oxford 2007, 188-91. Travaglia includes 
(103-46) a useful list of works attributed to al-Kindr in Arabic and Latin. 


^ See C. MARTINI, “The Arabic Version of the Book Alpha Meizon of Aristotle's Meta- 
physics and the Testimony of the Ms. Bibl. Apostolica Vaticana, Ott. Lat. 2048", in Les 
traducteurs au travail : leurs manuscrits et leurs méthodes, éd. J. HAMESSE, Turnhout 
2001, 173-206. The most distinctive shared phrase is "innatum sciendi desiderium". 

$ The metaphor of “throwing rays” like missiles, which is present in the astrological 
texts (e.g., CLAUDIUS PTOLEMAEUS, Tetrabiblos II c.10) is preserved in the first mentions 
of the rays in De radiis: "radiis... missis" (218), “radiorum proiectio" (219), and “radiorum 
emissio" (219). 

* See J. HOGENDUK, “The Mathematical Structure of Two Islamic Astrological Tables 
for ‘Casting the Rays", in Centaurus 32 (1989), 171-202. 

7 The aspects are related to the musical intervals: opposition = octave, trine = fifth, quar- 
tile = fourth, etc. 

* Hermann of Carinthia also extends the meaning of radii in describing the nerves in the 
bodies as flowing in a net-like formation from the brain like the rays flowing from the 
higher world to cause all the movements of subject nature (HERMANNUS DE CARINTHIA, De 
essentiis, ed. C. BURNETT, Leiden 1982, 230: “flexiles quosdam laqueos extendit ad simili- 
tudinem radiorum ex superiori mundo manantium in universum nature subiecte motum"). 
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sidereal world, also transmit rays. Sounds and colours, too, emit rays. Re- 
calling the traditional definition of sound, the author writes that “the colli- 
sion of bodies” makes a sound which flows out in all directions, but adds 
“by means of its own kinds of rays.”” Above all, man produces rays. For 
he is a microcosm, and the species of all mundane things are imprinted on 
his imagination. Therefore, his “imagining spirit” (spiritus ymaginarius) 
has rays that conform to the rays of the objects in the world. Hence he can 
achieve the power to move and change things outside him by his rays just 
as the objects in the world (both upper and lower) move things by their 
rays, especially if his operation is in conformity with the operation of the 
celestial harmony. 


When a man wishes to operate on something, he first imagines 
(ymaginari) the form that he wishes to impress on some matter. Then he 
has to have a great desire (desiderium) for that effect (the word intentio 
sometimes substitutes for desiderium). Thirdly, confidence (fides) is nec- 
essary. But even these are not sufficient, since imagination, desire and 
confidence are all internal faculties and do not have actual existence and 
spatial dimensions. The final thing to be added is ‘action’ (opus). This is 
of two kinds: the ‘speaking of the mouth’ (oris locutio) and ‘the operation 
of the hand’ (manus operatio). The conclusion of chapter five of the De 
radiis is: “Some form of speech (sermo) spoken by the mouth!’ of a man 
together with the imagination, confidence and desire of the speaker, some- 
times produces actual movements of individual objects in the world. This 
has been proved by frequent experiences (experimenta) among men of 
almost all nations.... Hence the prayers to God, to spirits, and to various 
creatures are made for the sake of achieving good and banishing evil, 
through the movement of the objects concerned initiated by the utterance 
of words (verborum prolatio).”"' 


? De radiis, 224: “Collisio quoque corporum sonum facit undique se diffundentem per 
radios sui modi." The “collision of two (solid) bodies" and the “sound flowing out in all 
directions" are both the stock in trade of philosophers of the Peripatetic tradition; ‘rays’ are 
not. 

10 Note that Pietro d' Abano (as in n. 1 above) describes the sermo or loquela, again, in a 
physical way, as the articulating of the utterance by the movement of the tongue: “Sermo 
autem seu loquela est vocis per linguam dearticulatio, sicut dictum est in quarto De his- 
toria animalium, vel est vox articulata, litterata, conceptum mentis denuntians humane." 

!! De radiis, 233: “Aliquis enim sermo est qui ab ore hominis prolatus cum ymagina- 
tione et fide et desiderio proferentis interdum facit motus individuorum actuales in mundo. 
Hoc quidem crebris experimentis est probatum manifeste, adeo quod omnes fere hominum 
nationes verba proferunt quibus credunt motus induci in res aliquas elementares. Unde 
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After these phrases there follows the chapter “On the Power of 
Words” (De virtute verborum), which is so relevant that it is worth trans- 
lating most of the first half of it: 


Because, then, words (verba) are believed by men to have the effect 
of moving things, taking up this idea, we say that words, when actu- 
ally spoken, make rays, just as other actual things do, and by their 
rays operate on the world of the elements just like other individuals. 
And since the differences between utterances (voces) are innumerable, 
each one of them, when actually spoken, has a different effect on dif- 
ferent things made out of the elements, and utterances have obtained 
their effect from the celestial harmony, just as have herbs (herbe) and 
other things, and have obtained very different kinds of effect on dif- 
ferent things. For, some utterances strengthen the operation of Saturn, 
others of Jupiter, others of Mars, others of the Sun, others of Venus, 
others of Mercury, others of the Moon. Likewise, certain utterances 
agree with certain images of the sky (constellations) in their effect, 
others with others, since certain utterances, when spoken, promote the 
power and operations of Aries in the world of the elements, others of 
Taurus, others of Gemini, others of Cancer... (each of the signs of the 
zodiac is mentioned), others of other images depicted on the sphere of 
the fixed stars. Because of this it happens that certain utterances have 
their particular effect when spoken under one constellation and the 
lordship (of one planet), and others under another. 


The effects of individual utterances may be over fire or air or water 
or earth; or over animals or trees; or one species of animal or tree; or 
over one kind of accident, or at particular times or places. Likewise, 
certain utterances have an effect by themselves, others only when 


preces Deo et spiritibus et diversis creaturis fiunt propter bonum consequendum et malum 
excludendum per motus rerum verborum prolatione in ipsas introductos.” Another passage 
in the De radiis repeats this idea in similar words (p. 246): “Non est autem hoc de Deo 
sentiendum ut ipse qui est omnino immobilis precibus hominum aliquatenus moveatur, 
quantocumque desiderio proferantur. Sed, ipso deprecato, materia elementaris movetur 
precibus, ut phisice loquamur, que per celestem dispositionem primo loco et principaliter 
talem motum recipit, ut metaphisice cause effectum simpliciter proferamus.” (“It must not 
be thought about God that he, being completely unmoveable, is moved at all by the prayers 
of men, however great the desire is with which they are uttered. But rather, when he is 
prayed to, elemental matter is moved by the prayers—to speak in terms of natural science. 
This matter receives such movement in the first place and principally through the celestial 
arrangement—to simply utter the effect of the cause in terms of metaphysics.”) Giles of 
Rome understood the sense of these passages exactly; see AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, Errores 
philosophorum X.8, ed. and trans. J. KOCH and J.O. RIEDL, Milwaukee 1944, 50-51: “He 
erred further... because he believed that prayers poured out to God and spiritual creatures 
benefited for achieving good and banishing evil naturally, not because through such 
prayers God gives good things to us, but from the very words (verbis) and the very desire, 
when we beseech Good, some rays are derived which naturally effect what we want.” 
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spoken in combination with other utterances. The effect may depend 
on the way they are pronounced or whether they are spoken once or 
many times, on their own or in combination with some action. 


While utterances differ in these and many other ways in their ef- 
fects, their powers are bestowed on all of them by the celestial har- 
mony which dispenses the things of the elementary world according 
to its diversity. 


For achieving an effect there is always a need for the concentration 
(intentio) of the speaker, together with his imagining of the form 
which he wants to come into matter actually through the speaking of 
that utterance. 


After this it should be known that, although all utterances existing 
in reality signify the whole universality of things, some signify some 
things more expressly than others, as is perceived evidently in some 
things. 


Of significant utterances, certain signify things naturally, i.e., fol- 
lowing the exigence of the complexion of the utterer, such as the ut- 
terances of birds and brute animals. Although such utterances (like 
others too) have an effect through their rays, man cannot discern it, 
but rather the utterance excites the spirit of another bird or animal that 
is listening, so that it understands something. For, we realise that one 
brute animal calls another and expresses its grief and joy through cer- 
tain utterances that it produces. But such utterances always and eve- 
rywhere have the same effects. Hence we do not discuss such utter- 
ances. 


Other words signify things through the imposition of men, although 
these too receive their signification from the harmonic disposition (of 
the heavens). For, because man receives his own substance and all his 
accidents from that harmony in this place and time, he also receives 
from it the disposition of calling ‘man’ by this name, an ‘ass’ by that, 
and so on for the other (utterances) in this place and time.” And be- 
cause men of different places and times are informed by different 
qualities in the singularity that governs each one of them (unitas regi- 
tiva) according to the exigence of their complexion, they have as- 
sumed different utterances for signifying things. Such an imposition 
of a word for signifying such a thing descends first from the harmony, 
then from the complexion of men governed by that harmony. An ut- 
terance made significant by the imposition and the custom of men re- 
ceives from this a property which it did not have before it became sig- 
nificant. The result is that it emits rays of a different kind when it is 
actually spoken than it would have done when it remained without 
significance (as far as man is concerned). Hence it happens that it 


12 The author is referring to the differences in languages both geographically and chro- 
nologically. 
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arouses a different movement in matter than it would have done be- 
fore. 


One must, however, observe that every utterance, when actually 
spoken, has its own signification assigned to it by the harmony, which 
does not change as long as it remains the same utterance. This is eter- 
nal, just as the species of herbs have their proper powers assigned by 
the same harmony which they do not lose as long as the species re- 
mains. But utterances, having their proper significations in this way 
from the harmony, vary them in effect according to the variation of 
their nature and of the matter which they signify. Hence it happens 
that the rays which they emit when they are actually spoken some- 
times initiate movement in matter, at other times not, and sometimes 
the movement is greater, at other times less, according to the diversity 
of their nature and of the matter which is affected by the utterance 
when it is spoken. Thus, then, every utterance which signifies some- 
thing through the imposition of men, also signifies (that same thing) 
through the imposition of the harmony, although more frequently in 
another way through this than through that. 


When the imposition of signification effected by the harmony and 
by man agree in a certain utterance, the power of the signification of 
that utterance is doubled. For if this utterance ‘man’ from the har- 
monic disposition had the signification of ‘man’, just as it has from 
the imposition of Latin-speaking men, it would operate by its rays on 
matter when it was spoken with a double operation, both natural and 
accidental, and thus would rise more strongly into effect. And it is the 
same for all the other utterances. 


Such an agreement of significations happens both by chance (this is 
the case among the common people who use opinion), and by the se- 
cure reason which belongs to mankind. 


Certain" men, scrutinising the secrets of superior and lower nature, 
through understanding the celestial disposition have understood many 
hidden things in the world of the elements. Hence the names of 
thieves and adulterers and others which they have wanted to know, 
have often been traced by them through the celestial movement, 
through an art which they have worked out for finding this in a won- 
derful way. Through this they have found the forms of the utterances 
and names that are efficacious for initiating movement in things. 


There were other men endowed with such a fortunate complexion 
that the natural efficacy of certain names came to their notice through 
reasoning or through intelligence, since their good complexion was 
making their recognition of them correct, and this happened more fre- 
quently in sleep, but sometimes even while they were awake. Also it 


P? Some MSS have antiqui instead of aliqui, which would match the reference to the 
greater perceptivity of ancient men mentioned in the first chapter. 
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is the opinion of many men that incorporeal substances reveal many 
things to men which become known to the senses, although they are 
not founded on sense or reason. The powers of some words come by 
chance to the notice of some people for whom, when they experience 
many examples, something occurs from what they experience, so that 
what is noticed in many cases by experience, is believed to happen 
universally, even if one does not see an instance in particular cases. 


In whichever of these ways the forms of the words (verba) have be- 
come known, together with the power attributed to them, if the words 
are spoken in the right (debita) places and at the right times, with 
careful attention (intentio exacta) and ceremony (sollempnitas) they 
produce movement and the hinderance of movement in the appropri- 
ate matter, through the rays coming out of them as they are spoken, 
and entering the matter which is able to be affected by them by its na- 
ture, and thus marvellous things (prestigia) occur in the elements, and 
local movement and change—as well as hinderance of movement— 
occur in individuals. Thus, then, certain animals are brought into be- 
ing or destroyed, driven out or attracted, or other things of this kind 
happen, which appear miraculous to the common people. 


Of such words (verba) some mean things in (the language of) men 
of that place where they are spoken, others mean nothing according to 
the imposition of men. Those that lack meaning for the speaker, if 
they achieve the effect which the speaker intends, do this from the na- 
ture given to them from the harmony, just as there is a power grafted 
into plants by the same harmony. 


Words which mean things are sometimes joined in a grammatical 
way, sometimes without the laws of grammar. Those joined without 
these laws, if they obtain the effect which the utterer intends, obtain 
this from the harmony, just as do non-significative words. Those that 
are joined by the art of grammar either produce a complete or an in- 
complete sentence (oratio). If incomplete, their power descends from 
the harmony, just as does that of words which are not significant 
through the imposition of men. If the words are joined to form a com- 
plete sentence, that sentence will be indicative, imperative, optative, 
deprecative, obsecrative, execrative, or indicating another mode (af- 
fectus) of speaking.'* Sometimes they are spoken with the accompa- 
niment of an instrument (psallendo), at other times in song, some- 
times in verse, at other times in prose, sometimes straight, at other 
times, backwards. 


Other kinds of sentence are described, such as those that are false and 
those that are true. The author reiterates the effects of the rays of words on 
the material elements and, in particular, on man, and the power given to 
them by the celestial harmony: 


14 These terms are explained later in the chapter; see pp. 222-23, below. 
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The most proper matter in which words (verba) operate is air and sub- 
stances having the largest amount of airy nature. For utterances are 
airy forms. Therefore, they are more operative on airy matters than on 
other matters. Also, air is easier to impress than other elements. 
Therefore, utterances have more efficacy in airy bodies and qualities 
than in the bodies and qualities of the other elements, although even in 
these some words have an effect. This is the reason why certain 
words, spoken in the right way, change the senses of animate beings, 
and especially of man. For the spirit of man is of an airy nature; hence 
it easily receives change through words (as it is changed by other 
things). For this reason, too, through speaking certain words images 
appear in a consecrated mirror, and utterances not spoken by a man 
are sometimes heard. The result also is that, through the utterance of 
some words by a man who has sworn an oath (adiuratus) external im- 
ages are formed in the imagination, reason, and memory. Hence, also, 
through the utterance of words different passions are aroused in the 
soul of man: i.e., fear, hope, joy, sadness—and the same thing hap- 
pens in other animals. The will of man is changed through speaking 
certain words, so that he desires something which, if his will ran in its 
natural course, he would not want. Thus the favour of rulers is ac- 
quired through speaking certain words, and women are aroused to 
someone’s love. 


If words are pronounced with due solemnity they can change the spirit of 
any species of animal, in accordance with the (celestial) harmony: 
The spirit of man or another animal, changed in this way, produces in 
its subject a desire to move the limbs of its body in any local move- 
ment (or other kind of movement), which it did not have and would 
not have had if the words had not been uttered. The words can change 
that very desire, as has been said before. Hence it is that scorpions, 
wolves, lions, mice, and flies are driven out from their lairs by words, 
and sometimes (other) animals and bees are summoned to a certain 
place and await capture.’ 


The second half of the chapter on the power of words is devoted to the 
different modes of speech (oratio) briefly enumerated before. Sentences 
can be indicative or imperative (oratio vel indicativa vel imperativa), or in 
some other mood: e.g., wishes (optativa species), in which the strength of 
the desire, whose seat is the heart, the centre of the person, is expressed; 
supplications (obsecrationes), which are addressed directly to God or to 
spirits, angels or the souls of the dead; adjurations (adiurationes), which 
are addressed directly to the material substances which are to be moved or 
changed; curses (execrativa oratio), which inflict evil; and questions, 
praise and criticism, which have less efficacy. After discussing at length 


'S De radiis, 233-42. 
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the problem of finding names for the ineffable God and the effectiveness 
of these inadequate names, and after repeating the statement that God is 
not moved to answer our prayers, but our prayers, spoken with due de- 
sire and solemnity (ceremony) have a physical and metaphysical effect on 
their objects, the author refers to spirits: 

Supplications (obsecrationes) are also directed to spirits (which are 

believed by some men to exist, although their existence is not percep- 

tible to human senses). For very many believe that angels are incorpo- 

real substances, having the power of initiating movement in ele- 

mented things. They also believe that men, when freed from the body, 

may retain their spiritual existence and sometimes initiate movement 

in this world, and they are induced to do this by the affective prayers 

of men. There are others whose knowledge and confidence derive 

only from the senses, and therefore they do not believe that the nature 

of the spirits exists in any form (modus) of existence that can reach 

human perception. For, that there arise in the air or in another element 

or elemented thing movement and images which do not normally arise 

through the (kind of) nature that is well known to the common people, 

is not due to the operation of spirits, but only to the condition of the 

celestial harmony adapting the material to receive such motion or 

such images through the actions of other corporeal things moving the 

same matter to the likeness of the harmony, as are prayers (orationes) 

and names (nomina) and also some other things, like herbs and 

gems. 


The author repeats the necessity for great desire (summum de- 
siderium) and due ceremony in performance (sollempnitas operis), and 
the distinction between words that have meaning and those that do not, 
stating that there are certain names (nomina) among the latter (the non- 
sense words), which, as long as they are pronounced with concentration 
(intentio), are effective: these include names of God, of spirits, stars and 
the signs of the zodiac. The chapter concludes by stating that "certain an- 
cient wise men have achieved the knowledge of some such names, who 
through uttering them and through the power accompanying due cere- 
mony have done many wonderful things."!* 


Having discussed at length the power of spoken words the author of 
De radiis then turns to the second kind of opus: the manualis operatio. 
This consists of inscribing shapes (figure) and symbols (karacteres/ 


16 See n. 11, above. 

De radiis, 247-48. 

55 Jbid., 250: “Et quorumdam talium notitiam consecuti sunt quidam antiqui sapientes 
qui per eorum prolationem et virtutem cum debita sollempnitate mirabilia multa fecerunt." 
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caracteres) on objects made of different materials, or in sculpting the im- 
ages of men or other animate beings, or—most efficacious of all— 
sacrificing animals, in which the unnatural death is the cause of changing 
the material of the world in a way contrary to the natural course of things. 
The treatise ends with the injunction that every operation should begin 
with the favour of the planet and sign that are ruling, and one should use 
the names and the caracteres (i.e., the uttered and written signs respec- 
tively) which belong to that planet or sign. 


So much for the theory of powerful words in the De radiis. The trea- 
tise is rigorously theoretical. It is conspicuous for giving no authorities 
and no examples of effective utterances. I should like now to turn to ex- 
amples of their practice, and to see how this conforms or differs from 
what is described in the De radiis.'? 


The first example we could take is that of the astrological genre of in- 
terrogations, or ‘questions’. This is the genre in which the astrologer's 
client asks a question about something that concerns him deeply, and the 
astrologer finds the solution by observing the state of the heavens (casting 
a horoscope) at the very time that the question 1s asked. The texts that deal 
with interrogations emphasise the necessity of intentio—of great concen- 
tration or attention—on the part of the querent. We find, for example, in 
the relevant chapter of the Speculum astronomiae (ca. 1260): 


Interrogations teach one how to make judgements concerning the sub- 
ject about which the interrogation has been with a radicalis intentio. 


The same word—intentio—alternating with desiderium is used in the De 
radiis. The astrological texts do not specify how or whether this great 
concentration on the part of the querent affects, or is affected by the stellar 


1 I am aware that there is a rich literature, both primary and secondary, on the power of 
words in magic, from B. MALINOWSKI, Coral Gardens and Their Magic, London 1935, 
through C. FANGER, "Things Done Wisely by a Wise Enchanter: Negotiating the Power of 
Words in the Thirteenth Century”, in Esoterica 1 (1999), 97-132, to G. GIGLIONI, “Nature 
and Demons: Girolamo Cardano, Interpreter of Pietro d' Abano", in Continuities and Dis- 
ruptions between the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, ed. J. HAMESSE, J. MERINHOS and 
C. BURNETT, Porto 2008, 73-92. The following paragraphs, however, deal only with as- 
pects of the topic that directly relate to the De radiis. 

20 Speculum astronomiae, c.9, ed. P. ZAMBELLI et al., in P. ZAMBELLI, The Speculum As- 
tronomiae and its Enigma, Dordrecht 1992, 234: "Pars iterum interrogationum docet iudi- 
care de re de qua fact fuerit interrogatio cum intentione radicali utrum scilicet perficiatur 
an non." The MAGISTER SPECULI, in discussing the validity of interrogations, regards the 
intentio radicalis or concern (sollicitudo) of the querent as depending on the agreement of 
his horoscope with the horoscope of the time of his question (c.14). 
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configuration. They do, however, show how the stars may reveal names, 
such as the names of thieves (as mentioned in the De radiis). A chapter of 
the astrological judgements of ‘Umar ibn al-Farrukhan (one of the as- 
trologers who cast the horoscope for the foundation of Baghdad in A.D. 
762) is devoted to “finding the name of the thief” through various compli- 
cated attributions of letters of the Arabic alphabet to planets, signs of the 
zodiac and lunar mansions.”! 


Closer correspondences can be found between the De radiis and 
works on talismans. The De radiis alludes to talismans at the end of the 
text, both those on which symbols and caracteres are inscribed, and those 
which are in the shape of men or animals (to the latter the author applies 
the term imago, which is the usual Latin term for talismans in general). 
But our concern is with the ‘words of power’ that accompany the manu- 
facture of the talismans. A representative text is the Book on Talismans by 
Thabit ibn Qurra, the younger contemporary of al-Kindi, a mathematician 
from the Sabian community in Harran. The Arabic original (written in 
Hebrew characters) of most of the text has recently been found. In Latin 
there are two independent versions, made early in the twelfth century by 
Adelard of Bath and John of Seville respectively.” They differ considera- 
bly, especially in the way they use spoken words. These occur very rarely 
in John of Seville’s version (which also omits suffumigations and the in- 
scription on rings), and on the two occasions when they do occur, they 
take the form of complete sentences in the indicative (indicativa oratio in 
the De radiis): 

Say when you bury the talisman (for driving out vermin): “This is 


(1.e., represents) the burial of such and such a species, so that it should 
not enter that place.” 


The equivalent passage in Adelard’s version, however, falls under the 
category of ‘adjuration’, addressed to the scorpions themselves (or possi- 
bly the category of ‘wishes’, optativa): 
Whilst you are buring the talisman, this prayer (oratio) should be said: 
“May this species, and every species of its kind, flee from this place 


21 The chapter is incorporated into the Liber novem iudicum VII, cc.139-142 (Wien, 
Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Cod. 2428, ff. 90r-92r). 

? C. BURNETT, “Tabit ibn Qurra the Harranian on Talismans and the Spirits of the Plan- 
ets”, in La Corónica 36 (2007), 13-40. 

2 THÀBIT IBN QURRA, De imaginibus, in The Astronomical Works of Thabit b. Qurra, 
ed. F.J. CARMODY, Berkeley 1960, 181: “dices cum sepelies eam: *Hec est sepultura illius 


»» 


et illius speciei ut non intret in illum locum'. 
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(e.g., from Bath), so that no one of them should be able to enter or in- 
habit it.”** 


For most talismans, however, Adelard adds the category of ‘supplication’. 
Here, for example, is the oratio for making two people love each other: 
Oh shining spirits of these planets, descending from elaalem, effectors 
of good and evil, attach the spirit of Socrates son of Sophronicus to 
the heart of Plato; may their will and desire be one; may they not tire 
of, or reject one another; may each be in the imagination and memory 
of the other. Be present, spirits of these stars, not only by day, but also 
in sleep and in the night. Place Socrates’s image in front of Plato so 
constantly that he gives himself up to him, by the power of the Crea- 
tor. 


It is worth looking at this prayer in more detail in respect to what we 
have found in De radiis. First it is an oratio in the sense of a prayer, but 
also in the sense that it is completely grammatical.” The words are mostly 
in the language of the speaker—i.e., fitted to his time and place, but in- 
clude one word—elaalem—which is left in Arabic (in the manuscripts it 
is glossed, correctly, as mundus maior—the greater world, as distinct from 
mundus minor, the microcosm). Within a context in which Arabic is not 
used (i.e., Bath, in the West of England), it becomes a non-significative 
word (a word with no meaning) which acquires its nature and effect di- 
rectly from the celestial harmony. The oratio consists of imperatives and 
optatives. The imperatives are addressed to the spirits of the planets, so 
that the prayer becomes a ‘supplication’. It achieves its effect by being 
“thoroughly” or “continuously prayed” (perorans) as the ceremony of 
preparing the talisman is performed. The debita sollemnitas (in the words 
of De radiis) consists of being clean in body and in clothing, suffumigat- 
ing and wrapping the talismans in a cloth, and observing the rulership of 
the planets. The purpose is to change the will (vo/untas) of man by these 
words. Of the list of objectives achieved by the power of words mentioned 
in the De radiis, Thabit's Book on Talismans includes the favour of rulers, 
the love of women and the driving out of scorpions. Another text on the 
same subject, attributed to Ptolemy, includes the remaining objectives: 
congregating bees, as well as deer and crows, bears and wolves, and get- 
ting rid of snakes, mice, and dragons.” 


24 ADELARDUS DE BATH, Liber Prestigiorum Thebidis, ed. C. BURNETT (in preparation): 
“inter humandum hec oratio dicatur: ‘Hec species et omnis sui generis species a loco pre- 
senti, verbi gratia a Batonia, fuget, ut nulla earum vel intrare vel inhabitare queat" ." 

3 Note that the word oratio is also the word for ‘sentence’ in De radiis. 


2 J.-P. BOUDET, “Un traité de magie astrale arabo-latin: le Liber de imaginibus du 
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Neither version of Thabit’s Book on Talismans gives the names of the 
spirits. These are, however, found widely in magical texts. One of the old- 
est Arabic texts of the genre, the kitab al-Ustuwwatas (which purports to 
be Aristotle’s report of what Hermes said), describes how an ancient king 
of India was told to summon 72 elders, who were each given one of the 72 
spirits of Saturn. These 72 spirits are named in the Arabic text and in a 
Latin derivative called the Liber Antimaquis. In the latter they are intro- 
duced by the words “These are the 72 familiar spirits of Saturn, through 
which they (the ancients) used to do many marvellous things." For the 
present-day magician, however, a shorter list of nine spirits for each of the 
planets is given, and one is instructed to observe the propitious astrologi- 
cal time and summon the spirits. For example, in the case of the Sun: 

When the Sun enters the beginning of Leo and the Moon is in Aries, 
by day and in the hour of the Sun, say these names: Baydaluz, Dah- 
meyz, Mahdolez, Dahyaaz, Achmyas, Mayuz, Gadia, Chahya, Mediz. 
Ask for the spirit, who will come in a beautiful form, and he will give 
you whatever you want.” 


The names here have no meaning, either in Arabic or in Latin, but are pre- 
sumably powerful because of the effect of the celestial harmony. In this 
paragraph the fact that each word is the name for a different spirit is lost 
sight of: the words have simply become an invocation to summon a spirit. 
Unlike in Thabit’s De imaginibus, where the spirits are invoked to bring 
about a specified effect, here the power of the words is to bring that spirit 
into actual form, just as, in the De radiis, the imagination combined with 
words or action can bring what is imagined into actuality. Also, as in the 
De radiis, these Hermetic texts emphasize the significance of man being a 
minor mundus, and including within himself everything that is in the 
maior mundus; this is the source of his ability “to know all things, to re- 
member all things and to say every word (verbum), to hear every utterance 
(vox) and to put into effect every operation.” 


Pseudo-Ptolémée," in Natura, scienza e società medievali: Studi in onore di Agostino 
Paravicini Bagliani, a cura di C. LEONARDI e F. SANTI, Firenze 2008, 17-35. 

?! Liber Antimaquis, ed. C. BURNETT in Hermetis Trismegisti Astrologica et Divinatoria, 
ed. G. Bos et al., Turnhout 2001, 211: “Isti sunt spiritus familiares Saturni 72 per quos 
faciebant multa mirabilia." 

?* Thid., 210: “Quando Sol intrat principium Leonis et Luna fuerit in Ariete in die et hora 
Solis dic ista nomina: Baydaluz, Dahmeyz, Mahdolez, Dahyaaz, Achmyaz, Mayuz, Gadia, 
Chahya, Mediz. Et pete spiritum, qui veniet in pulcra forma, quicquid volueris et dabit tibi 
totum." 


? For the context of this quotation, see /bid., 209-10: *Et propter istud potest homo per 
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Another text comes even closer to the De radiis, namely the Glosule 
super librum ymaginum Lune (“Glosses on the Book of Talismans of the 
Moon”) which is evidently a translation from Arabic, but is known only 
from one Latin copy in a fourteenth-century manuscript: 


When you cast the talisman, you should name the angels of that part 
of the hour in which you are operating, and the name of the Sun and 
the Moon and the names of the angels of fire—everything should be 
fitted to everything else according the nature of their complexion— 
i.e., the lunar mansion, the metal (out of which the talisman is made), 
the names of the angels, the caracteres, the suffumigatio, the oratio, 
the intention (intentio) of the heart, the hour and the day.... The form 
(visible shape) of the thing intended (intentus) by the practitioner will 
result. If certain things are spoken in the right way, they will help 
marvellously, because names (nomina) are nothing other than words 
(verba) dominating over the thing which is intended to be made, when 
they are chosen according to the property of that thing. 


Here we find the mention of the complexio of the elements involved, the 
intention or desire, located in the heart, the actualisation of an object, and 
the natural power of names. 


What is missing in all these texts is the mention of ‘rays’. The nearest 
we get to this is the address to spirits or angels as fulgentes ("shining"), 
but there is no hint that it is their shining that produces the effect. When 
we look at the influence of the De radiis on later writers, again, we find 
that the mention of ‘rays’ is absent. The closest of al-Kindr's followers is 
Roger Bacon, who evidently plunders the De radiis for his own discus- 
sions of the power of words, but studiously avoids mentioning the text or 


sua facta attingere omnes res et potest omnia scire, potest rememorare omnia et dicere 
omne verbum, et audire omnem vocem et operari omne opus, quia sunt in eo omnes man- 
eries virtutum spiritualium. Et propter hoc dicitur homo forma omnium formarum. Et est 
minor mundus quia omnes res que sunt in maiori mundo sunt in eo." 


30 Glosule super librum ymaginum Lune (Oxford, Corpus Christi College, Ms. 125, ff. 
109r-110v), ed. S. PAGE (in preparation): *Et quando fundis ymaginem, nomines angelos 
eius partis temporis in quo eris tempore operis et nomen Solis et Lune et nomina angelo- 
rum ignis, et debet omnia proportionare secundum naturam complexionis eorum, ut man- 
sio, metallum, nomina angelorum, caracteres, suffumigatio, oratio, sui cordis intentio et 
hora et dies et omnia que pertinent ad naturam sui operis conveniant in convenientia quali- 
tatis. Forma enim rei sic ab operatore intenta libentius ex rebus simbolum qualitatis haben- 
tibus resultat. Quedam similiter, si debito modo dicantur, mirabiliter iuvant, quia nomina 
nichil aliud sunt quam verba super naturam rei que fieri intenditur dominantia, accepta 
secundum proprietatem illius rei." 

?! [n ADELARDUS DE BATH, as above n. 24. Also in Glosule super librum ymaginum 
Lune, fol. 109v: “O fulgentes 12 angeli circulo superiori descendentes..." 
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its author. There is no need to explore his debt in detail, since this has 
been done in a masterly way by Irène Rosier-Catach.” I should just like to 
end by summarising the most striking of Bacon’s statements. 


Bacon’s discussion of the operative power of words originally was in- 
tended to form part of the section on language in his Opus maius. It ap- 
pears in this section in the resumé known as the Opus tertium, as chapter 
26. In the Opus maius, however, the section is missing in the relevant 
place, but the essentials of the theory are given in the section devoted to 
Astrologia. The passage in the Opus maius begins with the words: 


Since the main task of the rational soul is to use words (verba) effec- 
tively—words that are formed from a man’s intentio—the astronomer 
can, at chosen times, form words that will have an indescribable 
power. For where intentio, desire (desiderium), and the power of the 
rational soul (which is more worthy than the stars) coincide with the 
power of the sky, it is necessary that a word (or some other opus) is 
produced that has a wonderful power to alter things in this world, so 
that not only natural things, but also minds are bent in the direction 
that the wise operator (practitioner) wishes, as long as free will is pre- 
served. For, the soul can follow the celestial powers freely, with coer- 
cion, as has been shown in the relevant place.” 


Bacon adds this caveat that the human will is not compromised by this— 
but this seems to be from fear of being branded a heretic rather than be- 
cause it fits in with the theory, which otherwise follows the De radiis very 
closely. He continues: 


From this root arose the use among wisemen of caracteres and incan- 
tations (carmina). For caracteres are like images, and incantations are 
words spoken with intent (intentio) by the rational soul, receiving the 
power of the sky in their very pronunciation. 


? I, ROSIER-CATACH, La parole comme acte: sur la grammaire et la sémantique au XII 
siècle, Paris 1994, esp. c.6, “Le pouvoir magique des mots.” 

33 ROGERUS BACON, Opus maius pars 4, in Opus maius I, ed. J.H. BRIDGES, Oxford 
1897, 395: “Et cum opus animae rationalis praecipuum sit verbis uti efficaciter et ex inten- 
tione formatis, potest astronomus formare verba temporibus electis quae ineffabilem habe- 
bunt potestatem. Nam ubi intentio desiderium et virtus animae rationalis, quae dignior est 
stellis, concurrunt cum potestate coeli, necesse est sive verbum sive aliud opus produci 
mirae virtutis in alteratione rerum mundi huius, ut non solum naturalia, sed animi inclinen- 
tur ad ea quae velit sapiens operator, salva arbitrii libertate, quia potest animus sequi 
coelestes virtutes gratis sine coactione, ut tractatum est suo loco et declaratum.” 

# Continuation of quotation from previous note: “Ex hac radice incepit apud sapientes 
usus characterum et carminum. Nam characteres sunt sicut imagines et carmina sunt verba 
ex intentione animae rationalis prolata, virtutem coeli in ipsa pronunciatione recipientia.” 
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These words heal, put poisonous animals to flight, attract wild animals 
and the fish from the depths of the sea. The matter of the world is 
changed, and enemies are vanquished. Again, Bacon adds a caveat, this 
time against magicians and sorcerers who use these powers in the wrong 
way, and then goes on to describe the operative powers of the stars and 
the rational soul. He recapitulates the power of words in stating that 

because the word (verbum) is generated from the natural inner parts of 

man and formed by thought and concern (sollicitudo), and because 

man delights in it, and it is the most proper instrument of the rational 

soul, it has the greatest efficacy among all things which are made by 

men, especially when it is spoken with a clear intentio, a strong desire 

(desiderium), and great confidence. A sign of this is that almost all the 

miracles that were done by the Saints from the beginning came about 

through the power of words.” 


Instead of referring to rays as the means of transmitting the power of 
words, Bacon uses the more common terminology of "receiving impres- 
sions of the celestial powers (virtutes)," “possessing a great power (virtus) 
to alter things," etc. Most of the terminology and the arguments of the 
Opus maius are found in the Opus tertium, but the latter work develops 
and glosses some points. For example Bacon explains at great length the 
idea of the transmission taking place through “the multiplication of spe- 
cies" (which is barely mentioned in the passage from the Opus maius). 
The power of the rational soul sheds multiple images (species) of itself, 
which are impressed and incorporated strongly in the utterance (vox) and 
consequently in the air, which becomes, as it were, a ‘shaped utterance’ 
and in turn affects the objects that it surrounds with the passions of the 
soul. Then, he explains how the combination of effects from the soul, 
from the body, and from the celestial constellation accounts for the power 
of incantations and caracteres. But instead of saying that caracteres are 
like images, Bacon describes them as "shapes (figure) made from letters 
brought together into a single shape (figura), just as certain oriental na- 
tions write," and he refers the reader to the geographical section of his 


35 Ibid., 399: “Nam quia verbum ab interioribus membris naturalibus generatur et forma- 
tur ex cogitatione et sollicitudine et delectatur homo in eo et propriissimum est instrumen- 
tum animae rationis, ideo maximam efficaciam habet inter omnia quae fiunt ab homine, 
praecipue cum ex intentione certa, desiderio magno, et vehementi confidentia profertur". 

?6 The equivalents between Bacon and De radiis are as follows (Bacon's terms come 
first): fortis cogitatio, imaginatio; ardens desiderium, desiderium; certa intentio (Bacon 
and De radiis); plena confidentia, fides/spes; species virtus, radii. 

37 ROGERUS BACON, Opus tertium c.26, in Opus tertium, Opus minus, Compendium phi- 
losophie, ed. J.S. BREWER, London 1859, 98-99: “Et hic oritur tota consideratio carminum 
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Opus maius, where we find: 


The oriental people of Cathay (China) write with the brush with which 
they paint pictures, and make into one shape (figura) many letters that 
make up one word (dictio). Hence arise characters that consist of 
many letters at once.” 


Bacon is, of course, referring to the Chinese way of writing, which he had 
heard about from a recent report of William of Rubruck, who had visited 
the court of Kublai Khan. So, in this discussion of powerful words we 
have come full circle from the Middle Eastern Sabian traditions of talis- 
manic caracteres, through its Western European interpretations, to one of 
the first mentions in the West of a completely new kind of character: the 
Chinese ideograms or Kanji. 


Warburg Institute, University of London 


et incantationum et characterum; quia characteres sunt figurae literarum ad invicem con- 
gregatae in figuram unam, secundum quod aliquae nationes Orientales scribunt, ut in trac- 
tatu De regionibus Mundi conscripsi in fine mathematicae.” 

38 ROGERUS BACON, Opus maius 1, 374: “Cathai orientales scribunt cum punctorio quo 
pingunt pictores et faciunt in una figura plures literas comprehendentes unam dictionem et 
ex hoc veniunt characteres qui habent multas literas simul.” 


LOGIC, THEOLOGY AND THE BEGINNING 
OF MEDIEVAL JEWISH PHILOSOPHY 


STEVEN HARVEY 


Introduction 


Saadya Gaon (882-942) is generally considered to be the inaugurator of 
medieval Jewish philosophy, even though other thinkers preceded him. 
Husik called him the “first important Jewish philosopher,” and few have 
disagreed with his assessment." Thus for example, Haggai Ben-Shammai 
wrote in the Routledge History of Jewish Philosophy that “[a]lthough 
Saadia was not the first medieval Jewish philosopher, in light of his public 
standing, the scope of his philosophical oeuvre, and the influence it had 
on subsequent generations, he can be considered the founding father of 
medieval Jewish philosophy.”” Truth be told, there is to my knowledge 
not a single history of Jewish philosophy that does not feature Saadya 
prominently at the beginning of its account of the subject. This is true as 
well for the recent Cambridge Companion to Medieval Jewish Philoso- 
phy, although in the first chapter on the medieval Jewish philosophers, 
entitled *Saadya and the Jewish Kalam,” the author Sarah Stroumsa em- 
phasizes that Saadya was not, as “most modern scholars” state, the first 
medieval Jewish philosopher. Stroumsa cautions that the “fact that [Saad- 
ya] was not the first medieval Jewish philosopher should in no way be 
overlooked. Indeed, more often than not, to be the ‘first’ entails a certain 
lack of sophistication, whereas Saadya, as a representative of the second 
generation of Jewish philosophers, presents a relatively mature Jewish 
kalam.” I am not so interested in the question: In what sense may Saadya 


! I, Husik, A History of Mediaeval Jewish Philosophy, Philadelphia 1916, 23. 

? H. BEN-SHAMMAI, “Kaläm in Medieval Jewish Philosophy", in History of Jewish Phi- 
losophy, ed. D.H. FRANK and O. LEAMAN, London 1997, 128. 

? S. STROUMSA, “Saadya and Jewish Kalam”, in The Cambridge Companion to Medie- 
val Jewish Philosophy, ed. D.H. FRANK and O. LEAMAN, Cambridge 2003, 77. Saadya is 
one of four Jewish thinkers discussed in I. DOBBS-WEINSTEIN, “Jewish Philosophy", in The 
Cambridge Companion to Medieval Philosophy, ed. A.S. MCGRADE, Cambridge 2003, 
121-46. Dobbs-Weinstein, 122, calls Saadya “the first Jewish philosopher, as distinct from 
a philosopher who happened to be Jewish." 
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be considered the first medieval Jewish philosopher?* He clearly was in 
the vanguard of a new movement in Jewish intellectual thought. Of far 
greater significance is the more basic question: Was Saadya really a phi- 
losopher? And if so, by what criteria can he rightly be spoken of as one? 


What characterized the medieval Jewish version of Islamic Aristoteli- 
anism that arose in Spain in the late twelfth century in the writings of 
Abraham ibn Da’ud and Moses Maimonides was its adherence to and em- 
phasis upon Aristotelian logic and its insistence upon the study of the sci- 
ences in the proper order. Indeed the teachings of leading Muslim phi- 
losophers such as Alfarabi and Avicenna seem to have had relatively little 
impact upon Jewish philosophers prior to Ibn Da’ud and Maimonides. In 
the present study, I would like to explore the extent to which Saadya, writ- 
ing over two centuries earlier in Iraq, knew and employed formal logic. I 
will suggest that Saadya’s understanding of logic is a significant criterion 
for determining whether he was indeed a philosopher, intent on attaining 
truth, or a theologian, intent on defending the principles of his religion 
through any rational means available to him. 


I will begin first by briefly defining the discipline of kalam or Islamic 
speculative theology. This will be useful for distinguishing between phi- 
losophy and theology, as well as for putting Saadya in his intellectual con- 
text. 


Kalam: Islamic Dialectical Theology 


According to Alfarabi, the first of the great Islamic Aristotelians, the mu- 
takallimün (the Islamic theologians), were not philosophers. The task of 
the mutakallimün was to defend the principles of their religion —both the 
actions and the opinions. The theologians differed as to their methods. 


^ R. JospE, Jewish Philosophy in the Middle Ages: From Sa‘adiah to Maimonides [He- 
brew], Raanana, Israel 2005, 182, explains that Saadya is considered the first of the Jewish 
philosophers because “he adopted the Mu'tazilite method, and thus essentially represented 
the beginning of Jewish intellectual thought,” and because “he markedly influenced many 
of those who followed him, directly or indirectly, including even Maimonides, who op- 
posed the method of kaläm.” Jospe states that Saadya was in fact not the first Jewish phi- 
losopher in the Middle Ages, for he was preceded by the Neoplatonic physician- 
philosopher, Isaac Israeli. Yet it seems strange to call Saadya a philosopher because he 
adopted the method of the Mu'tazilites, when, as we shall see, the medieval Islamic phi- 
losophers themselves did not consider the Mu'tazilites (and other mutakallimün) philoso- 
phers, and distinguished them from true philosophers. The question of Saadya's influence 
on Maimonides' thought still remains to be studied. 
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Some held that religious principles, to the extent that they are divine mys- 
teries received through divine revelation, cannot be examined, let alone 
rejected, by human intellects. They argued that since the lawgiver who 
gave us the revelation is veracious and trustworthy, we may be sure that 
the principles of religion are true. Others sought to defend the principles 
of their religion by citing literally the words of the founder that were most 
reasonable and generally accepted, while interpreting to the extent neces- 
sary—no matter how farfetched the interpretation—those opinions that 
are hard to accept. Others sought to defend their religion from attacks by 
followers of another religion by pointing to the absurd things in that other 
religion. Still others, if necessary, resorted to shame or fear or sophistry 
and falsehood, for the ends justify the means, and there is nothing more 
important than convincing co-religionists of the truth of their religion. In 
all this, Alfarabi’s main point is that the theologians are certain of the 
truths of their religion. The arguments and proofs they bring forward are 
not intended to demonstrate anything or lead them to any truth they did 
not know before. They are simply intended to persuade the listener, and 
for this reason dialectical, rhetorical or sophistical proofs are usually more 
advantageous than demonstrative ones, which all too often can only be 
grasped by the few.” 


This, at least, is what Alfarabi tells us about the theologians in a well- 
known passage from the end of his Enumeration of the Sciences. The dis- 
tinction between theologian and philosopher is, however, made clearer by 
Alfarabi in a far less-known book, The Book of Letters, which, unlike the 
former book, was not translated into either Latin or Hebrew. Here he ex- 
plains his view that religion comes after philosophy in time and “seeks to 
teach the multitude the theoretical and practical things discovered in phi- 
losophy in such ways that it is easy for them to understand them,” through 
the use of images and similitudes and through persuasion. The theologian 
takes these images and similitudes as if they are the truth, and tries to de- 
fend them. He knows only these similitudes of the truth, which he mis- 
takes for the truth, and he seeks to verify them by means of methods and 
arguments that are persuasive, that is, by means of generally accepted 
premises that are for the most part based on unexamined opinion and by 
other rhetorical methods. A bit later Alfarabi explains that this need of 


5 ALFARABI, The Enumeration of the Sciences, trans. F.M. NAJJAR, in Medieval Political 
Philosophy: A Sourcebook, ed. R. LERNER and M. MAHDI, Glencoe, NY 1963, 27-30. 

$ ALFARABI, Kitab al-huriif (Book of Letters) c.19 §§108-11, ed. M. MAHDI, Beirut 
1969, 131-33. On this relation between philosophy and religion, see further ALFARABI, The 
Attainment of Happiness, in Alfarabi’s Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, trans. M. 
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the theologians to defend their religion arises only should there exist those 
who seek to refute it.’ Here, as opposed to the discussion in the Enumera- 
tion and the discussion earlier in the book, Alfarabi states that this is the 
second task of the theologian. The prior task, hitherto unmentioned, is to 
discover the theoretical and universal practical affairs which the founder 
of the religion did not declare. 


In any case, the theologian is not interested in discovering theoretical 
truths, and he limits himself to rhetorical or at most dialectical argu- 
ments." Alfarabi tells us that the theologian is thought to be among the 
elite, but in truth he is so only in relation to the multitude of his religion; 
the philosopher, in contrast, is among the elite in relation to all men and 
all nations.’ 


Maimonides, as is well-known, no doubt influenced by Alfarabi, had a 
similar view of the theologians. The main problem for him is their meth- 
ods. Their goal is to establish the truth of what they desire to establish as 
true and to refute what they desire to refute. Accordingly, their premises 
do not conform to what exists, but they consider how being ought to be in 
order that it should furnish a proof for the correctness of the particular 
opinion they wish to prove or the falseness of that which they wish to re- 
fute. The premises are thus often forced in order to accommodate the con- 
clusion that is sought. They are usually not demonstrated and are not cer- 
tain. The philosophers, in contrast, seek to discover the truth. They em- 
ploy demonstration to the extent possible and use premises that have been 
demonstrated or are known with certainty to be true. 


The Islamic falasifah, by which I mean Alfarabi and those who fol- 
lowed in his Aristotelian tradition of philosophy, distinguished clearly 
between philosopher and theologian. Maimonides, who was part of this 
philosophic tradition, did so as well. Certain modern scholars have spoken 
of the bias of this view of the theologians and have sought to refute it. Al- 
noor Dhanani, for example, acknowledges that the falasifah “viewed the 


MAHDI, Ithaca, NY 1969, 44-45 855. A much abridged Hebrew translation of a few pas- 
sages of the Book of Letters (§§135-38, 142-45, 150-53) was made by SHEM-TOV BEN 
JOSEPH FALAQUERA in Reshit Hokhmah, ed. M. DAVID, Berlin 1902, 21-23 and 28-31. 


7 ALFARABI, Kitab al-hurüf c.23 $145, ed. MAHDI, 152-53. 


* Cf. M. MAHDI, Alfarabi and the Foundation of Islamic Political Philosophy, Chicago 
2001, 215-16. 


? ALFARABI, Kitab al-hurüf c.19 $111, 133. 


10 Moses MAIMONIDES, The Guide of the Perplexed I c.71, trans. S. PINES, Chicago 
1961, 176-82. 
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rival discipline of kaläm with extreme disdain and considered it to merely 
be an apologetic in service of the religion of Islam.” But for him, this 
“characterization. fails to take into account the actual historic context 
within which kaläm was pursued,.. disregards the perspective of the muta- 
kallimün themselves and ignores the non-theological aspect of their writ- 
ings.”'' To the extent that kalamic physical theory was investigated inde- 
pendently of theological concerns, Dhanani may have point. Our present 
concern, however, is with Saadya’s philosophic or theological teachings 
as presented in his magnum opus, The Book of Beliefs and Opinions. Is 
this the work of a philosopher or a theologian? 


Saadya's Beliefs and Opinions 


In his insightful book on Islamic theology, Binyamin Abrahamov has re- 
marked that there is no pure rationalism among the mutakallimün, at best 
only rationalist tendencies. This is certainly not to say that among the 
traditionalists there were not those who thought that even these tendencies 
had strayed too far and threatened true religion. But the determination of 
whether a particular thinker was or was not a philosopher cannot rest on 
the opinions of the traditionalists, but on the methods and intentions of 
that thinker. Saadya's Book of Beliefs and Opinions certainly has rational- 
ist tendencies, but this alone will qualify him only as a mutakallim. 


There is no question that Saadya was strongly influenced by the muta- 
kallimün. This is particularly apparent from the structure of his Book of 
Beliefs and Opinions, which 1s arranged according to the classical kalam 
order of presentation with an introductory chapter followed by chapters 
that prove that the world is created, and thus that there is a single incorpo- 
real Creator, that he has certain attributes, that he has appointed a prophet 
and revealed a divine Law with commandments and prohibitions, that 
man has free will to obey or disobey that Law, that man has an immortal 
soul, and that he will be recompensed both in this life and the next in ac- 


'' A. DHANANI, The Physical Theory of Kalam: Atoms, Space, and Void in Basrian 
Mu 'tazili Cosmology, Leiden 1994, 3. On the opposition between philosophy and kaläm 
and the perspective of the mutakallimün, see R.M. FRANK, “Kaläm and Philosophy, A 
Perspective from One Problem", in /slamic Philosophical Theology, ed. P. MOREWEDGE, 
Albany, NY 1979, 71-95. 

? B. ABRAHAMOV, Islamic Theology: Traditionalism and Rationalism, Edinburgh 1998, 
ix-x, 32, 52. Cf. T. IZUTSU, The Concept of Belief in Islamic Theology, Tokyo 1965, 108-9: 
“the Mu'tazilites were unquestionably the most radical rationalists Islam ever produced... 
[The Mu'tazilites] proved to be perfect rationalists.” 
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cordance with his merits and demerits. 


It is also well-known that not only the structure of Saadya’s Book of 
Beliefs and Opinions but also many of his proofs reveal the strong influ- 
ence of Mu'tazilite theology. For now, however, I should like to focus on 
Saadya's book and discern the importance of logic in his thought. Was it a 
tool for attaining the truth? Or was it simply another means for defending 
the faith? 


Beliefs and Opinions, Introduction 


One can best gauge Saadya's attitude toward logic in his Book of Beliefs 
and Opinions from his introduction to that work. Saadya recognized the 
importance of introductions, and took the writing of them very seriously. 
His grand introduction to that book and, for that matter, to the new disci- 
pline—that is, new for the Jews of his period—of theoretical speculation 
(nazar, speculatio), is one of the most read and important documents of 
medieval Jewish thought. ? Here Saadya explains inter alia his book's 
purpose to be to save a wayward and confused nation, drowning in a sea 
of doubts. Saadya wished to guide his fellow Jew away from the doubts 
and uncertainties that in part were created by the emergence of numerous 
secular and religious philosophies, and toward the knowledge of truth. He 
was of the opinion that he could use the newly available philosophy and 
science to prove the existence of a unique almighty eternal God, and on 
this foundation rationally to persuade the reader of the principles of Juda- 
ism and the truths of Torah. * His strategy was to convince his reader to 
accept the teachings of the Torah on the basis of what is accessible to the 
unassisted human mind, without any reliance on divine revelation; in 
other words, he sought to confront the challenges of philosophy with phi- 
losophy. 


Saadya begins his introduction with a discussion of the causes that 
bring about uncertainties in our minds. Some of these uncertainties are so 


P On Saadya's introduction, see S. HARVEY, “Die Einleitung des Autors als Schlüssel 
zum Verstehen von Strómungen mittelalterlicher jüdischer Philosophie: Von Saadia Gaon 
bis Ibn Da’ud”, in /m Gespräch 6 (2003), esp. 61-65. 

14 Saadya considered the existence of an immaterial, eternal God the “foundation and the 
axle of the entire book." See SAADYA GAON, Kitab al-Amanat wa l-i'tiqadat von Sa'adja 
b. Jüsuf al-Fajjiimi II exordium, ed. S. LANDAUER, Leiden 1880, 79; SAADIA GAON, The 
Book of Beliefs and Opinions, trans. S. ROSENBLATT, New Haven 1948, 94. Future refer- 
ences to the Book of Beliefs and Opinions will be to Landauer's edition with the corre- 
sponding pages in Rosenblatt’s translation given in parentheses. 
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powerful that they are taken as truths. Saadya explains that the root of 
these uncertainties is often poor logic and our tendency to jump to conclu- 
sions: “The seeker of intellectual knowledge, not learned in the methods 
of deduction [a/-istidlal], will mistake a proof [a/-dalil] for a non-proof, 
and a non-proof for a proof." Even if he is learned in the art of theoretical 
speculation, but hastens to reach a conclusion before completing his rea- 
soning, he will not attain the truth.? In other words, for Saadya, to attain 
true knowledge it is not enough to use one's intellect. One must know 
how to distinguish a valid proof from one that is not, and one must pa- 
tiently persevere in one's argumentation until the proof is completed. 
Saadya is not here writing for the philosophic elite among his co- 
religionists, for none such existed. He was trying to interest his co- 
religionists in theoretical speculation by explaining its importance,'^ in- 
structing in its ways, and showing how its conclusions agree with the 
teachings of the Torah. Accordingly, he promises to use simple terms and 
easy language so his book will be easy to follow and so that whoever 
studies it diligently will attain true knowledge. In this way, his hope is that 
those who believe out of blind faith will come to belief out of theoretical 
speculation and understanding." 


There are no lessons here in formal logic (nor, as far as I know, does 
Saadya even employ the Arabic philosophic term for logic, al-mantiq), 
but he does make clear that necessarily true premises are needed for nec- 
essarily true conclusions. As for Maimonides' main criticism of the theo- 
logians that their premises do not conform to what exists, but rather to 
what is useful for proving the correctness of the particular opinion they 
wish to prove or the falseness of that which they wish to refute, for 
Saadya as well—writing 250 years earlier—such argumentation is foolish: 

The praiseworthy wise man is the one who makes the true realities of 
things his principle, and bases his belief upon them.... The reprehensi- 


ble fool is the one who makes his belief his principle presuming that 
the true realities of things follow his belief.'* 


Following contemporary Mu'tazilite theologians, who also held that 
theoretical speculation leads to the knowledge of God and accordingly 
prefaced their theological works with epistemological introductions, 


5 SAADYA, Book of Beliefs and Opinions, intro. 82, 2 (4-5); see also intro. $5, 20 (26). I 
have modified Rosenblatt's translation. 

16 See IDEM, Ibid., intro. $4, 11 (14). 

17 IDEM, Ibid., intro. 82, 6 (9). 

18 IDEM, Ibid., intro. $4, 11 (14-15). I have modified Rosenblatt's translation. 
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Saadya lists and discusses the sources of certain knowledge. He lists 
three sources—sense perception, intuition and logic (or literally, the 
knowledge which follows necessarily?")—to which he adds a fourth, au- 
thentic tradition?! This last source, authentic tradition, which includes the 
books of prophetic revelation, corroborates the validity of the first three. 
Throughout the introduction, Saadya wishes to make clear that Judaism 
does not go counter to reason, but harmonizes perfectly with it. Nonethe- 
less, he urges us to be careful about how we interpret the data from our 
sources of knowledge, and he provides numerous examples, taken from 
philosophy and science, of valid and invalid reasoning and conclusions. 
Saadya’s point to his readers is that if we are careful in our reasoning, as 
he guides us to be, we will attain true knowledge. 


All this might lead us to believe that Saadya’s interest in logic and 
philosophy was serious and befitting a philosopher. Indeed, there is no 
reason to doubt that he was sincere in his praise of theoretical speculation. 
Yet, it is curious that unlike his Islamic contemporary Alfarabi, he makes 
no attempt to instruct the reader in logic or at least to direct him to works 
on logic and the orderly study of the sciences.” Moreover, it is telling that 


' IDEM, Ibid., intro. $5, 12-20 (16-26). On the combination of epistemology and theol- 
ogy among Muslim writers and the similarities between them and Saadya, see F. 
ROSENTHAL, Knowledge Triumphant, Leiden 1970, esp. 208-15. See further, G. VAJDA, 
“Autour de la théorie de la connaissance chez Saadia”, in Revue des études juives 126 
(1967), 135-89, 375-97. 

? Arabic: "ilm mā dafa'at al-darürat ilayh. 

?! On these sources of knowledge, see I. EFROS, “Saadia’s Theory of Knowledge", in 
Saadia Studies, ed. A.B. NEUMAN and S. ZEITLIN, Philadelphia 1943 (= Jewish Quarterly 
Review 33), 133-70. For similar classifications of the sources of knowledge in later Jewish 
texts, see the references in A. HESCHEL, “The Quest for Certainty in Saadia's Philosophy", 
in NEUMAN and ZEITLIN, Saadia Studies, 274 n.44. 

? The first serious attempt by a mutakallim to encourage the use of Aristotelian logic 
and to teach it was made by al-Ghazali, about a century and one half after Saadya. See 
M.E. MARMURA, “Ghazali’s Attitude to the Secular Sciences and Logic", in Essays on 
Islamic Philosophy and Science, ed. G.F. HOURANI, Albany 1975, 100-11. Al-Ghazalt 
wrote several logical works based on Aristotelian-Avicennian logic. Marmura describes 
these as “works of popularization of a high order, in which Ghazali strove to render this 
logic relevant to Islamic religious scholars... [and urged] his fellow theologians to accept 
it" (102). The very need for such an effort suggests that the theologians and jurists of al- 
Ghazalr's time were still not sympathetic to this logic. The great Islamic scholar, Ibn 
Khaldün, wrote in 1377: *It should be known that the early Muslims and early speculative 
theologians greatly disapproved of the study of this discipline [that is, logic]. They vehe- 
mently attacked it and warned against it. They forbade the study and teaching of it." Ibn 
Khaldün explained that all this changed with al-Ghazali. See IBN KHALDUN, The Muqad- 
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when Saadya, toward the end of the introduction, explains why Jews 
should be interested in theoretical speculation, he highlights the rationale 
by speaking for the first time directly to his reader in the second person 
singular: 
Know then, and may God direct you aright, Oh you who studies this 
book, that we inquire into and speculate about the matters of our relig- 
ion with two objectives in mind. One of these is to have verified in 
fact what we have learned from the prophets of God theoretically. The 
second is to refute him who argues against us in regard to anything 
pertaining to our religion.” 


For Saadya, the truths are already known from Scripture. Theoretical 
speculation is undertaken to concretize these beliefs and to defend them. 
In other words, it affirms and defends the true divinely-revealed principles 
of religion. Do then Saadya’s religious biases preclude him from being a 
philosopher? Against this harsh conclusion, one may recall that he 
strongly rejects the manipulation of premises to reach desired conclusions, 
and that he explicitly claims that through correct theoretical speculation 
alone one can arrive at the revealed truths of religion. 


Although he refers on a few occasions to Aristotle’s ten categories, 
and shows some familiarity with his logic, Saadya is not bound by Aristo- 
telian formal logic.” If this is sufficient to disqualify him as a philoso- 
pher, then the matter is closed. But neither were most of the Jewish Neo- 
platonists bound by Aristotle’s logic, and there is little hesitation in call- 
ing them philosophers. Interesting in this connection, Saadya’s older con- 
temporary, the Neoplatonist philosopher Isaac Israeli defined syllogism 
(qiyās) in his famous Book of Definitions as “referring the cause to the 


dimah: An Introduction to History 3, trans. F. ROSENTHAL, New York 1958, 143-46. This 
attitude of the mutakallimün toward logic was not shared by Saadya (see n. 24 below). On 
the attitude of the theologians toward Aristotelian logic, see also J. VAN Ess, “The Logical 
Structure of Islamic Theology”, in Logic in Classical Islamic Culture, ed. G.E. VON 
GRUNEBAUM, Wiesbaden 1970, 21-50, esp. 22. 

3 SAADYA, Book of Beliefs and Opinions, intro. §6, 22 (27-28). 

# On Saadya's references to Aristotle's ten categories (al-‘asharah maqiilat), see 
SAADYA, Book of Beliefs and Opinions I §2, 40 (49), II §2, 81-82 (97), and II §9, 93 (112). 
While Saadya was not bound to Aristotelian logic, he certainly did not reject it. The refer- 
ence to the categories is important in this connection. See FRANK, “Kaläm and Philoso- 
phy”, 74. Frank speaks of the “obstinacy of the mutakallimiin in their refusal to recognize 
and take up the use of logic, for this, from one standpoint, at least, was simply the logical 
consequence of their rejection of the Aristotelian categories, which were inseparable from 
logic as it was taught by its proponents in Islam.” See further, IBN KHALDUN, Mugaddimah 
3, 145. 
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caused,” while attributing to the dialecticians the rather Aristotelian defi- 
nition of it as a “statement in which various things are put together in such 
a way that one thing necessarily results." For Saadya, Israeli’s definition 
of syllogism as “referring the cause to the caused” is rather the syllogism 
of the dialecticians and not that of the logicians, and I suspect the Islamic 
and Jewish Aristotelians would have agreed with him.” In any case, 
Maimonides did not consider Israeli a philosopher but merely a physician, 
and deemed his philosophic writings a waste of time.” 


We might then exclude Saadya from the class of philosophers for his 
failure to follow formal logic or for his acceptance of Scripture or reli- 
gious tradition as a source of truth. But Saadya's introduction shows us a 
thinker committed to the absolute power of the intellect to attain truth in- 
dependent of revelation, and a thinker who emphasizes that theoretical 
speculation leads to truth only if we are certain of our premises and con- 
scientious in our argumentation. His interest in theoretical speculation is 
not solely as a useful tool to be employed in defense of the principles of 
religion. Moreover Saadya's faith in reason leads him to reject popular 
beliefs in astrology and in transmigration,” and to explain that one must 
reject the literal sense of Scripture when it contradicts reason. When taken 
together, these seem to be good reasons for considering even a theologian 
a philosopher. 


Of course, what an author says and promises to do in an introduction 
and what he actually does are not always the same. I hope in a subsequent 
essay to examine the kind of logic Saadya actually employed in his book.” 


?5 See A. ALTMANN and S. M. STERN, Isaac Israeli: A Neoplatonic Philosopher of the 
Early Tenth Century, Oxford 1958, 57-58. Cf. ARISTOTELES, Analytica Posteriora 1.1 and 
Topica 1.1. 

26 See the comments of the editors in ALTMANN and STERN, /saac Israeli, 57. 

27 See Maimonides’ letter to Samuel ibn Tibbon, in I. SHAILAT, Iggerot ha-Rambam, Je- 
rusalem 1988, 552. Maimonides writes: “Similarly, the Book of Definitions and the Book 
of Elements that Isaac Israeli composed are also all fanciful nonsense and vanities, for he 
too was a mere physician [and not a philosopher].” 

?* On Saadya's views on transmigration of the soul, see SAADYA, Book of Beliefs and 
Opinions VI §8, 207-11 (259-63). Regarding his views on astrology, see H. BEN- 
SHAMMAI, “Saadia’s Introduction to Daniel: Prophetic Calculation of the End of Days vs. 
Astrological and Magical Speculation”, in Aleph 4 (2004), 11-87. 

2 This question has been considered by others. Cf. VAJDA, “Autour de la théorie”, and 
G. HEGEDÜS, “Saadya Gaon: Philosopher or apologist?", Ph.D. diss., Katholieke Univer- 
siteit Leuven 2000. Hegediis concludes that the “general method” of the Book of Beliefs 
and Opinions is “that of formal analysis. Truths are conceived of as statements out of 
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The term ‘theologian’ (mutakallim) did not have the same denotations and 
connotations among medieval Islamic and Jewish philosophers as the- 
ologus did among medieval Christian ones. No serious faylasuf would 
turn to a work of a mutakallim for help in understanding a philosophic 
problem, be it in natural science, psychology, metaphysics or any other 
philosophic discipline. And no historian of medieval Islamic or Jewish 
philosophy could claim with regard to his field—as John Murdoch has 
claimed for late medieval Christian philosophy—that “some of the best— 
indeed the best—philosophy was done by theologians and in their theo- 
logical works (Scotus, Ockham and Robert Holcot, for example).”*° 
Saadya Gaon is generally called a philosopher, indeed one of the very first 
important medieval Jewish philosophers. Yet, as I have suggested, there 
are grounds for considering him a theologian and not a philosopher, and 
this is certainly how Maimonides—who had little respect for Saadya’s 
philosophic acumen—viewed him. I have also tried to suggest that 
Saadya’s explicit and powerful commitment to reason and logic as means 
for attaining truth provides justification for calling him a philosopher. 


Philosopher or not? We have seen what Maimonides (and, for that 
matter, his followers and the Islamic falasifah) would say. But is it clear 
that he was more of a rationalist than Saadya? I conclude by considering 
the verse from Psalms, cited at the beginning of the program of our collo- 
quium: 

Caeli enarrant gloriam Dei 
et opera manuum eius adnuntiat firmamentum. 


Do the heavens really declare the glory of God? The medieval Jewish 
thinkers interpreted this verse in two different ways. According to one 
interpretation, the heavenly spheres are alive and rational and do indeed 
praise God. According to the second interpretation, this verse is an exam- 
ple of the kind of verse that reason demands must be interpreted figura- 
tively. The heavens are not rational beings that praise God, but rather 
when we look upon their movements, we are filled with awe of the Crea- 
tor. The first tends toward a literal interpretation of the verse of Scripture; 
the second demands that it be interpreted figuratively. Interestingly, the 


which further statements can be deduced by strictly logical methods” (229). 

°° JE. MURDOCH, “From Social into Intellectual Factors: An Aspect of the Unitary Cha- 
racter of Late Medieval Learning”, in The Cultural Context of Medieval Learning, ed. J.E. 
MURDOCH and E.D. SYLLA, Boston 1975, 274. 
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first or literal interpretation is associated with the name of the arch- 
rationalist Maimonides; the second or figurative with Saadya Gaon.*! 
Each in his own way was thoroughly committed to the ability of reason to 
guide us to truth. 


Bar-Ilan University, Ramat Gan, Israel 


?! Saadya cites this verse as an illustration of a biblical verse that must be interpreted; 
see SAADYA, Book of Beliefs and Opinions II §10, 96 (117). For a more detailed interpreta- 
tion, see SAADYA, Commentary on Psalms, ed. J. QAFIH, Jerusalem 1976, 83. A similar 
view is founded in the writings of Saadya’s younger contemporary, the Karaite exegete 
Jacob al-Qirqisani, who also emphasized the importance of the use of reason in theology; 
see JACOB AL-QIRQISANI, Kitab al-anwar wa 'l-maráqib, ed. L. NEMOY, New York 1939- 
1943, 73. See further, H. BEN-SHAMMAI, “The Doctrines of Religious Thought of Abū 
Yusuf Ya'qüb al-Qirqisant and Yefet ben “Eli” [Hebrew], Ph.D. diss., The Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem 1977, 25-26. For Maimonides’ view, see Guide of the Perplexed II 
c.5, 259-60. Maimonides writes: “As for the assertion that the spheres are living and ra- 
tional, I mean to say, endowed with apprehension, it is true and certain from the point of 
view of the Law; they are not dead bodies similar to fire and earth—as is thought by the 
ignorant—but they are—as the philosophers say—living beings who obey their Lord and 
praise Him and extol Him greatly. Thus Scripture says: The heavens tell of the glory of 
God, and so on.... The terms ‘speaking’ and ‘telling’ are applied together in Hebrew only 
to a being endowed with intellect... [Psalm 19:4] makes it clear and manifest that it de- 
scribes the essence of the spheres as praising God and making known His wonders without 
speech of lip and tongue.... [This accords with] what Aristotle said likewise with regard to 
the sphere being endowed with apprehension and mental representation.” On Aristotle’s 
views and those of the commentators, see H.A. WOLFSON, “The Problem of the Souls of 
the Spheres, from the Byzantine Commentaries on Aristotle through the Arabs and St. 
Thomas and Kepler”, in Dumbarton Oaks Papers 16 (1962), 67-93. A similar view to that 
of Maimonides was expressed a few decades before him by his predecessor in Jewish Aris- 
totelian philosophy, Abraham ibn Da’ud; see T.A.M. FONTAINE, In Defence of Judaism: 
Abraham Ibn Daud, Assen-Maastricht 1990, 135-36. Similarly, Saadya’s older contempo- 
rary, the Neoplatonic philosopher Isaac Israeli, held that the sphere is rational, knows God, 
and is obligated to praise him; see ISAAC ISRAELI, The Book of Definitions, trans. in 
ALTMANN and STERN, /saac Israeli, 46-47. 
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I. Introduction: Classical Attacks and Defences 


Much has been said for and against Thomas Aquinas’ theory of esse, or 
his “being-talk”. Critics of his theory include G. Frege, B. Russell? W.V. 
Quine,’ C.J.F. Williams? and A. Kenny; defenders include P. Geach.° H. 


! Instead of describing respective critiques and defences at length, I will cite significant 
passages from each author. G. FREGE, The Foundations of Arithmetic: A Logico- 
Mathematical Enquiry into the Concept of Number, Evanston, IL 1980, 65: “In this respect 
existence is analogous to number. Affirmation of existence is in fact nothing but denial of 
the number naught. Because existence is a property of concepts the ontological argument 
for the existence of God breaks down." 


? B. RUSSELL, Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy, London-New York 1919, 165: 
“Now if (x is sometimes true, we may say there are x's for which it is true, or we may say 
‘arguments satisfying (x exist.’ This is the fundamental meaning of the word ‘existence.’ 
Other meanings are either derived from this, or embody mere confusion of thought... For 
the present let us merely note the fact that, though it is correct to say ‘men exist,’ it is in- 
correct, or rather meaningless, to ascribe existence to a given particular x who happens to 
be a man. Generally, ‘terms satisfying dx exist’ means ‘x is sometimes true’; but ‘a ex- 
ists’ (where a is a term satisfying (x) is a mere noise or shape, devoid of significance. It 
will be found that by bearing in mind this simple fallacy we can solve many ancient phi- 
losophical puzzles concerning the meaning of existence." 


? W.V. QUINE, Ontological Relativity and Other Essays (The John Dewey Essays in Phi- 
losophy 1), New York 1969, 97: “Existence is what existential quantification expresses. 
There are things of kind F if and only if (Ax)Fx. This is as unhelpful as it is undebatable, 
since it is how one explains the symbolic notation of quantification to begin with. The fact 
is that it is unreasonable to ask for an explication of existence in simpler terms. We found 
an explication of singular existence, ‘a exists,’ as ‘(4x)(x = a)’; but explication in turn of 
the existential quantifier itself, ‘there is,’ ‘there are,’ explication of general existence, is a 
forlorn cause." 

^ C.F.J. WILLIAMS, What Is Existence? (Clarendon Library of Logic and Philosophy), 
Oxford 1981, ix-x: “Philosophies of Being or Existence, of the kind I have been alluding 
to, are paradigms of what Wittgenstein called men's bewitchment by language. Almost 
everything that has been said by philosophers about existence is the result of their treating 
‘is’ or ‘exist’ as a predicate of objects. The very belief, which I appealed to earlier, that the 
idea of existence is something deep and important, that existence is the central topic of 
philosophy, rests on this assumption. Since I hold that the assumption is false, the theme of 
this book will be metaphysical only in the sense that it attempts to destroy the foundations 
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Weidemann,” B. Miller,‘ B. Davies? and G. Klima." In this essay, I will 
propose a new interpretation of Aquinas’ doctrine of esse, which will en- 
able us to keep his theory meaningful without rejecting or restricting a 
theoretical development achieved in the past century, namely first-order 


of an enormous amount of metaphysics.... The problems of existence are, whatever Exis- 
tentialists may say, problems whose solutions are provided by logic. The explanation of 
the meaning of ‘exist’ and ‘be’ is not even a matter of semantics: it is a matter of syntax.” 


? A. KENNY, Aquinas, Oxford 1980, 60: “The theory of the real distinction between es- 
sence and existence, and the thesis that God is self-subsistent being, are often presented as 
the most profound and original contributions made by Aquinas to philosophy. If the argu- 
ment of the last few pages has been correct, even the most sympathetic treatment of these 
doctrines cannot wholly succeed in acquitting them of the charge of sophistry and illu- 
sion.” 

P. GEACH, “Form and Existence", in Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society (1954- 
1955), 250-76: “I think it is a great mistake to treat all existential propositions as having 
the same logical status... we have to recognize three different kinds of existential proposi- 
tion... A. There is no such thing as Cerberus; Cerberus does not exist, is not real. B. There 
is no such thing as a dragon; dragons do not exist. C. Joseph is not and Simeon is not.... 
We now come on to C propositions.... We have here a sense of ‘is’ or ‘exists’ that seems to 
me to be certainly a genuine predicate of individuals;... Now it is this sense of ‘is’ or ‘ex- 
ists’, the one found in C propositions, that is relevant to Aquinas’ term esse. This interpre- 
tation, I maintain, alone makes coherent sense of all that Aquinas says about esse.” 

7 H. WEIDEMANN, “The Logic of Being in Thomas Aquinas”, in The Logic of Being: 
Historical Studies, ed. S. KNUUTTILA and J. HINTIKKA, Dordrecht 1986, 181-200. 

* B. MILLER, The Fullness of Being: A New Paradigm for Existence, Notre Dame, IN 
2002, 97: “Expressed metaphorically, ‘An instance of wisdom is logically posterior to an 
individual in respect of actuality’ becomes ‘An instance of wisdom inheres in an individ- 
ual.’ What is the corresponding metaphorical expression of ‘An instance of existence is 
logically prior to an individual in respect of actuality?... A clue to such a metaphor is of- 
fered by the homely analog of a block of butter that has been cut into a number of parts. 
Each piece of butter has a different surface or bound. A peculiar thing about bounds is that, 
although they are real enough, they themselves are totally devoid of thickness: they are not 
to be mistaken for an enveloping film whether of butter or of any other material whatso- 
ever. Despite their ontological poverty, however, they do have a genuine function, for they 
serve to distinguish every block from every other block. In that sense they can be said to 
individuate the blocks they bound.... Now, our question about Socrates is, ‘What kind of 
metaphor would be applicable to Socrates being logically posterior to his existence in re- 
spect of actuality?’... The butter analogy strongly suggests the metaphor of ‘bounded 
by’... Socrates’ instance of wisdom ‘inheres’ in him, his instance of existence is ‘bounded 
by’ him.” 

? B. DAVIES, * Aquinas, God, and Being", in The Monist 80 (1997), 500-20. 

10 G. KLIMA, “The Semantic Principles Underlying Saint Thomas Aquinas’s Metaphys- 
ics of Being”, in Medieval Philosophy and Theology 5 (1996), 87-141, and “On Kenny on 
Aquinas on Being: A Critical Review of Aquinas on Being by Anthony Kenny", in Inter- 
national Philosophical Quarterly 44 (2004), 5677-80. 
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predicate logic and its extensions. 


Even defenders of Aquinas will endorse the following conditional: If 
Aquinas’ doctrine of esse is completely explained by the theory of quanti- 
fication, his theory of being does not make any sense at all. Naturally 
enough, the defenders will not accept the consequent. So their move is to 
reject the antecedent, arguing that *Aquinas' theory of esse is not fully 
explained by the existential quantification." 


Here, I propose to distinguish two types of defence. Some argue that 
existence, at least in its primary sense, is to be understood as a first-level 
predicate." Because existence itself cannot be explained completely by 
quantification, every philosophy that regards existence as an important 
philosophical topic, including that of Aquinas, survives the attack. And 
the analytic philosophers, they will add, are wrong in claiming that their 
standard quantification theory fully explains the meaning of existence. 
Others prefer to argue that Aquinas' esse is not completely identical with 
existence. !? Even if existence should have little metaphysical importance, 
Aquinas' theory of esse is immune to this deficiency. Existential philoso- 
phers may fall in ruin, but Aquinas survives. This position appears to be 
more sympathetic towards analytic philosophy, because it does not criti- 
cize analytic philosophers for falling short of explaining the meaning of 
existence. Rather, their fault lies in the fact that they do not appreciate the 
special qualities of Aquinas' theory of esse. 


II. Our New Modal Solution. (1) Basic Ideas 


We proceed to our new solution. In brief, my suggestion is this: When 
Aquinas speaks about the distinction between esse and essentia in crea- 
tures or describes God as ipsum esse subsistens, this esse is best under- 
stood in terms of actuality in the context of modal logic. By “actuality in 
the context of modal logic" I mean the actuality of this world in contrast 
with other possible worlds. Of course I am not saying that Aquinas him- 
self had already grasped something like “possible world semantics" as in 
Kripke's model when he spoke about esse. What I am saying is that we 
will be in a better position to understand the philosophical importance of 


1l I think that Geach and Miller are explicitly adopting this strategy. Weidemann and 
Klima seem to be at least sympathetic to this interpretation. 

? Davies once took this position. But recently he has moved to a more modest position 
to allow the usage of existence as the first level predicate; see B. DAVIES, “Kenny on Aqui- 
nas on Being", in The Modern Schoolman 82 (2005), 111-29. 
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Aquinas’ insight when we view his theory of esse in this modal frame- 
13 
work. 


(2a) Explication: esse and actuality 


Let us start with the following famous passage: 


ipsum esse est perfectissimum omnium: comparatur enim ad omnia ut 
actus. Nihil enim habet actualitatem, nisi inquantum est: unde ipsum 
esse est actualitas omnium rerum, et etiam ipsarum formarum (Summa 
theologiae Ia q.4 a.l ad 3). 


Based on the understanding that esse is mere existence, critics often say 
that Aquinas’ esse is an ill-formed formula, i.e., something like a stand- 
alone existential quantifier ‘4. But this text clearly shows that his esse is 
strongly related to actuality. The problem is, then, to understand what this 
actuality means exactly. As we will see later, it is an interesting fact that it 
is not easy to treat the concept of actuality in standard predicate logic. In 
any case, whatever interpretation one may choose, it will be insufficient 
unless it can explain this element of actuality. 


(2b) Explication: the double meaning of actus 


But what kind of actuality is it? The above text shows that the actuality 
signified by esse is something not so clear and straightforward. That esse 
is said to be “the actuality of everything” (*actualitas omnium rerum") 
and moreover, “of forms themselves” (“etiam ipsarum formarum"). In 
Aristotelian contexts, Aquinas repeatedly says that matter 1s actualized by 
form.'* Hence, in an important sense, forms themselves already have ac- 
tuality. Why, then, do those forms need to be actualized over again? The 
following text is typically puzzling: “omnis enim forma et actus est in po- 
tentia antequam esse acquirat" (SCG II c.52 81279). Before acquiring 
esse, even actus is in potentiality. In other words, without esse, even actu- 


P Tt is philosophically interesting and historically important to inquire into what kind of 
modal systems Aquinas himself possessed. My present paper has no direct relation with 
this historical research. For this type of research, see Reforging the Great Chain of Being, 
ed. S. KNUUTTILA (Synthese Historical Library 20), Dordrecht-London 1981. 

'4 Cf. THOMAS DE AQUINO, De ente et essentia c.2 (lin.31-32), in Opera omnia iussu 
Leonis XIII P M. 43, Roma 1976: “Per formam enim, quae est actus materiae, materia 
efficitur ens actu et hoc aliquid". Forms are also the principles of goodness and perfection; 
see, e.g., Summa theologiae (= ST) Ia q.3 a.2 corp.: “omne compositum ex materia et for- 
ma est perfectum et bonum per suam formam, unde oportet quod sit bonum per participa- 
tionem, secundum quod materia participat formam." 
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ality lacks actuality! Clearly, there is a need for a double meaning of actu- 
ality, so that we can have a sentence like “Actuality; lacks actuality.” 


There are several texts where we can find clues to this double sense of 
actuality. For example, in some places Aquinas speaks about the double 
composition (duplex compositio) found in creatures. One composition is 
of form and matter. Some particular nature results from this. But there is 
another composition, which is from nature or essentia and its esse. In 
other places, Aquinas explicitly says that there are double senses in both: 
in actuality and potentiality.’ So it seems that we have found here the 
double meaning of actuality for which we are looking, namely one is the 
actuality as forma and the other is the actuality as esse. 


Let us recall the puzzle of actuality, which took the following form: 
“Actuality lacks actuality before acquiring esse." This is puzzling because 
it says that *B lacks B before acquiring esse," which sounds absurd. And 
it is a sheer contradiction if it is read as "Something is B and not-B before 
acquiring esse." Now, since we have just discovered a double meaning of 
actuality, we are able to read this sentence meaningfully: “Actuality; as 
forma lacks actuality: as esse before acquiring esse." At least formally this 
sentence is perfectly understandable, just as the sentence “B lacks C be- 
fore acquiring C." Of course we must be careful not to be so simple- 
minded as to presume that Aquinas expresses this kind of distinction eve- 
rywhere in his writings. Rather, his use of these terms is flexible. Typi- 
cally, he uses esse for both senses of actuality. 


There is, on the one hand, a group of texts in which Aquinas says that 
form is the cause or principle of esse and hence inseparable from esse and 


5 THOMAS DE AQUINO, ST Ia q.50 a.2 ad 3: “Licet in angelo non sit compositio formae 
et materiae, est tamen in eo actus et potentia. Quod quidem manifestum potest esse ex 
consideratione rerum materialium, in quibus invenitur duplex compositio. Prima quidem 
formae et materiae, ex quibus constituitur natura aliqua. Natura autem sic composita non 
est suum esse, sed esse est actus eius. Unde ipsa natura comparatur ad suum esse sicut 
potentia ad actum. Subtracta ergo materia, et posito quod ipsa forma subsistat non in mate- 
ria, adhuc remanet comparatio formae ad ipsum esse ut potentiae ad actum. Et talis com- 
positio intelligenda est in angelis." 

15 IDEM, De spiritualibus creaturis a.1 corp.: “Unde in rebus compositis est considerare 
duplicem actum, et duplicem potentiam. Nam primo quidem materia est ut potentia re- 
spectu formae, et forma est actus eius; et iterum natura constituta ex materia et forma, est 
ut potentia respectu ipsius esse, in quantum est susceptiva eius. Remoto igitur fundamento 
materiae, si remaneat aliqua forma determinatae naturae per se subsistens, non in materia, 
adhuc comparabitur ad suum esse ut potentia ad actum: non dico autem ut potentiam sepa- 
rabilem ab actu, sed quam semper suus actus comitetur." 
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actuality. Let us call this ‘group A’: 


ST Ia q.9 a.2 corp.: ....quia esse consequitur formam, et nihil corrum- 
pitur nisi per hoc quod amittit formam. Unde in ipsa forma non est po- 
tentia ad non esse. 


ST Ia q.14 a.2 ad 1: Forma enim, inquantum perficit materiam dando 
ei esse, quodammodo supra ipsam effunditur: inquantum vero in 
seipsa habet esse, in seipsam redit. 


ST Ia q.50 a.5 corp.: Esse autem secundum se competit formae: 
unumquodque enim est ens actu secundum quod habet formam. Mate- 
ria vero est ens actu per formam. 


ST Ia q.75 a.6 corp.: Esse autem per se convenit formae, quae est actu. 
Unde materia secundum hoc acquirit esse in actu, quod acquirit for- 
mam: secundum hoc autem accidit in ea corruptio, quod separatur 
forma ab ea. 


On the other hand, we find another group of texts (group B) where Aqui- 
nas speaks as though there is a higher level of actuality in respect of 
which even forms are in potency: 


ST Ia q.3 a.4 corp.: ...quia esse est actualitas omnis formae vel 
naturae: non enim bonitas vel humanitas significatur in actu, nisi prout 
significamus eam esse. Oportet igitur quod ipsum esse comparatur ad 
essentiam quae est aliud ab ipso, sicut actus ad potentiam. 


ST Ia q.4 a.l ad 3: ipsum esse est perfectissimum omnium: compara- 
tur enim ad omnia ut actus. Nihil enim habet actualitatem, nisi inquan- 
tum est: unde ipsum esse est actualitas omnium rerum, et etiam ipsa- 
rum formarum. 


ST Ia q.7 a.1 corp.: Illud autem quod maxime formale omnium, est ip- 
sum esse. 


Our claim is that Aquinas uses esse in a different meaning in each group. 
In group A, he uses esse as actuality;, whereas in group B, he uses it as 
actuality2. In the following argument, we must be alert not to confuse 
these two types of actuality. 


(2c) Creation 


The next problem is to identify what this esse means exactly. Since we 
have found a double meaning in actuality, we cannot be satisfied with 
such an answer as “esse is actuality.” The following text from De ente et 
essentia gives us a clue to the answer of this problem: 

De ente et essentia c.5 lin.51-56: Et ideo dicitur in libro De causis 


quod intelligentiae sunt infinite inferius et finite superius; sunt enim 
finite quantum ad esse suum quod a superiori recipiunt (emphasis mine). 
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Angels are infinite downwards and finite upwards. They are finite in re- 
spect to their esse, which they receive from the “superior”. What does this 
"superior" mean? I think it is natural to take it as the Creator. What else 
can be superior to angels? Angels receive their esse from God. In respect 
of this esse, even angels are finite. Considering that angels are pure forms, 
it will be illuminating to compare this with the phrase we noticed for- 
merly: *esse est actualitas omnium rerum, et etiam ipsarum formarum." 


As is strongly suggested here, the essential function of esse as actual- 
ity; is best understood in the light of creation. What I would like to pro- 
pose is that esse as actuality. is the actuality not perfected through any 
physical processes but directly given by God. But what does God give? 
What is creation? In order that we understand this point clearly, we shall 
proceed to confirm several aspects of creation in Aquinas’ writings. 


First, creation is not the matter that composes any particular being or 
any particular aspect of beings." On the contrary, creation is “the issuing 
of the whole of being." In other words, using our contemporary diction, 
creation is the "issuing of the world." Here, one may ask the following 
question: Why is it necessary to posit the cause of the whole being apart 
from the causes of particular beings? Well, someone might say, in order to 
explain the origin of this universe, it is not enough to explain the origin of 
each component. Rather, we must give some explanation why this uni- 
verse started to exist, as is given, e.g., by "The Big Bang Theory." Aqui- 
nas, however, would deny that creation is something like a big bang. He 
explicitly says that creation is not any sort of change or motion. Crea- 
tion, or more precisely, “to be created," is neither to be moved nor to suf- 
fer change, for there is nothing to be moved or to suffer. Creation is not 
any of the events in this world. There might have been a big bang, but 
surely it happened in this world. Therefore, creation is not anything like a 
big bang. Besides, in this important sense, actuality; is primarily not the 
property of an individual; in other words, actuality is not a first-level 
property. Moreover, it will not be a second, or any higher-level property. 
Indeed, it is not any property found in the world. 


17 IDEM, ST Ia q.45 a.1 corp.: “Non solum oportet considerare emanationem alicuius en- 
tis particularis ab aliquo particulari agente, sed etiam emanationem totius entis a causa 
universali, quae est Deus: et hanc quidem emanationem designamus nomine creationis." 

18 IDEM, ST Ia q.45 a.2 ad 2: “Creatio non est mutatio nisi secundum modum intelligendi 
tantum. Nam de ratione mutationis est, quod aliquid idem se habeat aliter nunc et prius:... 
Sed in creatione, per quam producitur tota substantia rerum, non potest accipi aliquid idem 
aliter se habens nunc et prius, nisi secundum intellectum tantum; sicut si intelligatur aliqua 
res prius non fuisse totaliter, et postea esse." 
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What then is creation, if it is not any property found in the world? 
Here I suggest that it is helpful to remember what Gilson once said: 
Aristotelian being is one with its own necessity. Such as its philoso- 
pher has conceived it, it cannot possibly not exist. On the contrary, the 


created world of Thomistic substances is radically contingent in its 
very existence, because it might never have existed.” 


Brian Davies says essentially the same thing in a somewhat different con- 
text: 
For him, the question “How come any universe?” is a serious one to 
which there must be an answer. And he gives the name “God” to 


whatever the answer is. God, for Aquinas, is the reason why there is 
any universe at all.”° 


These authors wonder about a seemingly ordinary fact: We are actually 
living in this world, but this world might never have existed. Why is there 
any universe at all? Gilson and Davies deny that anything in this world 
can serve as an answer to this question. This world exists, but its existence 
does not and cannot arise from inside this world. It is given, as it were, 
from somewhere outside this world. Here, then, we have an answer: Esse 
as actuality. that is given by God is this kind of actuality. This actuality 
makes the world that “might not have existed” exist, that is, it makes a 
“possible world actual.” 


III. Our Interpretation Has Philosophical Significance 


Our contemporaries may respond as follows: “So what? This interpreta- 
tion amounts to the claim that Thomas Aquinas was a Christian thinker 
and his supposedly unique theory of esse derives generally from his Chris- 
tian culture wherein divine creation is presumed. Thus his theory of esse 
is trivially true because it is true for all Christians who share Aquinas’ 
cultural background.” 


In what follows, I shall show that Aquinas’ theory is not trivial in this 
way. First, I shall argue that his insight is easily understandable outside its 
Christian context. Of course, it does not follow from the fact that it is un- 
derstandable that it is philosophically important; thus, secondly, I shall 
argue that his insight is philosophically important by showing its interest- 
ing applications. 


IŸE. GILSON, Being and Some Philosophers, 2nd ed., Toronto 1952, 160. 
20 DAVIES, “Aquinas, God, and Being”, 515. 
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(1) Actuality of the actual world as a logical counterpart of esse 


Here I make my main proposal, which may sound disarmingly simple: 
Thomas Aquinas’ notion of esse is more easily and consistently under- 
standable when it is interpreted as “actuality” in modal logic. In brief, esse 
is actuality in the sense that this world is the actual world rather than the 
some possible world. I presume here fairly standard possible-world se- 
mantics. There are many possible worlds, only one of which is the actual 
world. The actual world is the world where sentences in question are 
evaluated. When we consider the validity and truth of Aquinas’ theory of 
esse, this world in which we are conducting this investigation is the actual 
world. 


I think that Aquinas’ notion of esse is very similar to this modal no- 
tion. Since this concept is perfectly understandable to contemporary phi- 
losophers, as far as they understand this basic concept of modal logic, 
Aquinas’ notion of esse must be easily understandable as well. It is not 
beyond our reach lying in the historical particularities of Christian thought 
but within our most basic modal thinking. Hence, modern philosophers 
will also understand quite easily what Aquinas says when he speaks about 
the distinction between esse and essentia in all creatures including angels, 
if it is explained by this notion of modal actuality. What Aquinas says is 
this: esse, namely this world’s being the actual world, is different from 
any properties included in the world. Modal actuality is not the property in 
the world but the property of the world. Therefore, modal actuality is not 
implied by any combination of properties-in-the-world. The fact that this 
world has the property of actuality cannot be explained by the fact ex- 
pressing what this world is like. This is, I propose, what Aquinas means 
when he says that esse is different from essentia in all creatures. 


(2) Esse is different from modal actuality: the external index theory 


Someone might say: “Good. Seen from this modal framework, the distinc- 
tion between esse and essentia is easily understood. But if it is so, why is 
this theory important? If this means that Aquinas’s theory of esse is com- 
pletely explained by contemporary modal logic, does this amount to the 
claim that his theory is a relic of the past?” I say “No”. It is philosophi- 
cally interesting to notice that there is a non-trivial difference between the 
Thomistic notion of esse and modal actuality. 


In the Thomistic context, the actuality as esse is something given. In- 
deed, God the Creator gives it to the world. In contrast with this, in nor- 
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mal possible-world semantics, actuality is necessarily assigned to one 
world, namely to this world. Hence, in modal logic it is always true that 
exactly one world is an actual world, but for Aquinas this is not necessar- 
ily so, for it is not necessarily so that our world has actuality as esse. It is 
God who freely gives esse to this world. According to Aquinas, God 
might not have created this world, and, moreover, he might never have 
created any world at all. Therefore, the assignment of actuality as esse to 
this world is not necessary but based on the free choice of God.”! 


Again, Aquinas’ conception of angels may help to make this point 
clearer. As we have noted, for Aquinas angels are necessary existents. 
Since they are subsistent forms lacking matter, they have no inclination to 
corruption, so that they exist necessarily. This sentence will be interpreted 
in normal possible-world semantics to mean that they exist in every 
world. And if one of the possible worlds is necessarily an actual world, 
the consequence is that angels exist in the actual world too. Therefore, it 
seems to be natural for angels to exist actually because they exist neces- 
sarily. But Aquinas does not think that this is so. 


Generally speaking, necessity implies actuality. If something is neces- 
sarily so, it is so in this actual world too. (Technically, we must impose 
the condition of reflectivity on the frames, which amounts to adding the 
axiom T [LD—®] to the system K.) But, strangely enough, Aquinas does 
not think this kind of necessity implies actuality as esse. In order to see 
this difference more exactly, compare the actuality as esse with what one 
might call an indexical theory of actuality.” According to this theory, this 
world is actual because we live in this world or, more precisely, this 
world’s actuality is equivalent to this world’s this-ness. 


Leaving aside the interesting details of theories of actuality, I stress 
one point: The theory of actuality as esse bears a certain similarity to this 
indexical theory but differs in an interesting respect. The theory of the 
actuality as esse shares with indexical theory the aspect that actuality is a 
sort of indexical term, but differs in that indexical theory says that this 
index is from inside, namely from us, whereas the theory of actuality as 
esse says that the index is from outside. For Aquinas, it is from God. But 


?! THOMAS DE AQUINO, ST Ia q.14 a.9 ad 3: “Dei scientia est causa rerum, voluntate adi- 
uncta. Unde non oportet quod quaecumque scit Deus, sint vel fuerint vel futura sint: sed 
solum ea quae vult esse, vel permittit esse." 

2 This terminology is from R.M. ADAMS, “Theories of Actuality”, in Noûs 8 (1974), 
211-31; see also D. LEWIS, “Anselm and Actuality”, in Notis 4 (1970), 175-88, and On the 
Plurality of Worlds, Oxford 1986. 
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it is not essential for our theory that this external index depends precisely 
on what kind of entity it is. The important thing is that the index is done 
not from inside but from outside the world. From this wider philosophical 
perspective, we are able to call the theory of esse an “external indexical 
theory of actuality” in contrast with an “internal indexical theory.” To 
understand the importance of this distinction, in the final section of this 
essay we shall explore some applications to concrete cases. 


IV. Case Study: Divine Choice Theory 


In an influential article, Robert Adams investigated several interesting 
types of theories of actuality. The first is what he calls “the divine choice 
theory of actuality.” After a short citation from a fragment of Leibniz, he 
says that the “theory suggested here is that for a possible world to be the 
actual world is for it to be the world that God chooses.” Adams does not 
admit that this is a sufficient theory of actuality because it presupposes 
another actuality, namely the actual choice of God. His assessment is that 
it “merely pushes back, from worlds to divine choices, the question, in 
what actuality consists.” 


Our interest is in whether this argument implies any criticism of my 
proposal of the actuality as esse. I think that we can admit that Aquinas’ 
theory of esse may be regarded as a sort of what Adams calls the “divine 
choice theory of actuality.” God’s creation of this world surely implies his 
choice of this world. And this world’s being created by God surely im- 
plies this world’s being chosen by him. Therefore, if esse means this 
world’s being created by God, esse also means this world’s being chosen 
by God. Since we also think that esse signifies primarily actuality in this 
sense, I happily admit that my interpretation amounts to a Thomistic vari- 
ant of the divine choice theory of actuality. 


In my understanding of it, Adams’ argument may be formalized as 
follows: 


(1) For a possible world to be the actual world is for it to be the world 
that God chooses. 


(2) This divine choice is actual. 


(3) For a possible world to be the actual world is for it to be the world 


?! ADAMS, “Theories of Actuality”. 
** IDEM, Ibid., 213. 
?5 IDEM, Ibid. 
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that God actually chooses. 
(4) Number (3) is pushing back the problem. 


I think that Adams’ argument is clear enough, but it is not easy to see why 
conclusion (4) is problematic. Number (4) says that the actuality of the 
world is based on or derives from the divine choice, which is itself actual. 
What is wrong with this? One possibility is that it makes the argument 
circular. I propose, however, that there are at least two closely related dif- 
ficulties in so thinking. 


First, in order for the argument to be circular, the terms which make 
the argument circular (in this case, ‘actual’ and its cognates) have the 
same meaning or sufficiently related meanings. But is divine actuality so 
closely related to mundane actuality that it make (4) viciously circular or 
question-begging? Does the actuality of divine choice, or the actuality of 
creation, have such a close connection with the actuality of the world that 
it begs the question to explain our actuality by divine actuality? I think 
that there are good reasons for responding negatively to these questions. 
First of all, Aquinas does not think that we can fully and positively under- 
stand what divine actuality is. In a nutshell, divine actuality is his esse, 
i.e., God is pure actuality (actus purus). Hence, our basic ignorance of 
divine actuality is caused by the fact that we cannot fully and positively 
understand what God is, namely his essence as ipsum esse subsistens. 
Therefore, there is no sufficient similarity between divine actuality and 
the actuality of our world whereby the above reasoning becomes circular. 


Second, and more importantly to our current discussion, if Aquinas’ 
esse is the actuality as esse, this argument is not circular at all. Let us re- 
call the previous problematic sentence (3): 


For a possible world to be the actual world is for it to be the world 
that God actually chooses. 


This sentence becomes typically circular when “actual” and its cognates 
here are interpreted as having an indexical meaning. In this case, this says 
something like this: For a possible world to be fhis (or our) world is for it 
to be the world that the God of fhis (or our) world chooses. It is indeed 
circular, I agree, and makes little contribution to understanding of what 
the term ‘actuality’ means. But the situation is very different when we 
take actuality to mean “actuality as esse." When actuality and its cognate 
are interpreted as actuality as esse, the sentence reads as follows: “For a 
possible world to be the actual world is for it to be the world that God 
freely chooses." If one thinks this is too Christian-flavoured, let us formu- 
late the sentence differently: *For a possible world to be the actual world 
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is for it to be the result of an external indication.” It is beyond my capacity 
to determine exactly to what “external indication” refers, but I think that 
this theory of external indication has still further theoretical merits. 


(1) The philosophical benefits of our theory 


First, index theories of actuality are sometimes criticized as severely 
counter-intuitive. As Adams says, “we normally believe that actuality as 
such is, absolutely considered, a special metaphysical status.” I agree 
with him. I do not think that the actuality of this world is merely the this- 
ness of this world. The world is this world because of, not equivalent to, 
its being an actual world. My theory of the actuality as esse can weaken 
the resistance. The index theory of actuality cancels the metaphysical im- 
portance of this world’s actuality because the index is understood inter- 
nally. If it is we who decide which world is actual, this actuality hardly 
goes beyond our-ness or this-ness, and the reason why this type of index 
has no metaphysical importance is because it is we who confer little 
metaphysical importance on this world." Ontologically, this world does 
not depend on our acts of indication. Conversely, we owe our enjoying 
acts of indicating to this world’s being actual. This broken symmetry, I 
suspect, constitutes the fundamental resistance to acceptance of the in- 
dexical theory. 


As a corollary, our external index theory eludes the reasons for resis- 
tance. It is in fact metaphysically important for this world to be an actual 
one, and the property that an actual world possesses and possible worlds 
lack is this external indication. I assume further that this property refers to 
the relation of real dependence of this world on the external factor. As we 
have seen, Aquinas calls this relation “creation”, and it is part of his the- 
ory of creation that creation is real, not a conceptual relation." This may 
sound a little strange to our contemporaries, but Aquinas repeatedly says 
that for something to be created is for it to be related to God (“creatio pas- 


26 IDEM, Ibid., 215. 


?7 [t is interesting to see that for any philosophical positions that think we have meta- 
physical importance for this world, this internal index has some metaphysical importance. 
Consider, for instance, the Cartesian cogito or types of German Idealism. 

?* THOMAS DE AQUINO, De potentia q.3 a.3 corp.: “Creatio potest sumi active et passive. 
Si sumatur active, sic designat Dei actionem, quae est eius essentia, cum relatione ad crea- 
turam; quae non est realis relatio, sed secundum rationem tantum. Si autem passive accip- 
iatur, cum creatio, sicut iam supra dictum est, proprie loquendo non sit mutatio, non potest 
dici quod sit aliquid in genere passionis, sed est in genere relationis." 
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sive accepta is relatio ad Deum”).” To be sure, ‘relation’ is one of the ten 
categories of Aristotle and is an accident. Seen from the Aristotelian natu- 
ralistic point of view, creation is an accident. It is not something that de- 
rives from the essence of a subject. But from the Thomistic perspective, 
creation is something that precedes each individual. 


This world, then, has the special property of being created by God. 
Since this causal dependence is a real one, this property is not conceptual 
but real. For Aquinas, of course, this dependence is understood as the 
creature’s dependence on God the Creator. But as I have said earlier, it is 
not essential for our theory whether this world is really dependent on what 
we may call the “Creator” or not. The essence of the claim is that our 
world’s being actual implies our world’s being dependent on something 
outside of this world, be it the Creator or some more physically describ- 
able phenomena. 


So much for the external element. I propose that another element, 
namely an index element, also has some benefit. The problem with inte- 
preting actuality as a real property is how to explain what exactly the 
property is. If we do not say it is simply an actuality, we need to give 
some explanation, but it is very difficult to give any clear description of 
the real property. My theory of actuality as esse explains why it is so dif- 
ficult. The difficulty lies in the fact that the actuality as esse is an indexi- 
cal term. Being indexical, it is not any kind of property, whether first- 
order or any steps higher, inside this world. Therefore, any attempt to de- 
scribe actuality as esse in terms of standard logical semantics (e.g., first- 
order predicate logic) necessarily fails. 


To sum up, actuality as esse is an external index. Because it is exter- 
nal, it escapes the counter-intuitivity of normal indexical theory. And be- 
cause it is indexical, actuality as esse is neither a first-order nor a second- 
order property. It is a property of the whole world, signifying its real de- 
pendence on external factors. 


KK x 


If my preceding arguments are correct, I think that I have succeeded in 
proposing a new interpretation of Thomas Aquinas’ notion of esse, which 


? IDEM, De potentia q.3 a.3 corp.: “Creatio autem, sicut dictum est, non potest accipi ut 
moveri, quod est ante terminum motus, sed accipitur ut in facto esse; unde in ipsa crea- 
tione non importatur aliquis accessus ad esse, nec transmutatio a creante, sed solummodo 
inceptio essendi, et relatio ad creatorem a quo esse habet; et sic creatio nihil est aliud re- 
aliter quam relatio quaedam ad Deum cum novitate essendi.” 
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enables us to keep his theory meaningful without rejecting or restricting 
contemporary achievements in modern logics. Moreover, his notion of 
esse makes a positive contribution to the theories of actuality when we 
add to it the external indexical theory that I have proposed. 


Fukuoka University 


VERBUM, THOMAS AQUINAS AND THE VIA NEGATIVA 


MATTHEW KOSTELECKY 


Having been raised on the milk of Gilson and Lonergan, it may be as- 
tounding to the junior scholar, upon turning to the meat of Thomas Aqui- 
nas’ theory of cognition as found in the Summa contra gentiles and the 
Summa theologiae, to learn that at no point in the sections of those works 
wherein he directly presents an account of human nature does he use the 
term verbum interius, i.e., ‘the inner word’. Indeed, our junior scholar 
might well be struck with the fact that at no point in Aquinas' so-called 
Treatise on Human Nature (ST Ia qq. 75-89) nor in the defense of hylo- 
morphism in chapters 46-90 of Book II of the Summa contra gentiles nor 
in the Quaestio disputata de anima nor in any of the Aristotelian com- 
mentaries (not even the commentary on De anima) nor in any of the 
works that are restricted to the competence of unaided natural reason 
(such as De unitate intellectus) does one find mention of the verbum inte- 
rius (nor any of its cognates, e.g., verbum cordis, verbum mentis, verbum 
intellectus nostri, and so on). Thomas uses the term verbum interius 
(henceforth verbum) only in what most would call a properly theological 
context. 


What is the student of Thomas' philosophy to make of this seemingly 
inconvenient fact? In what sense is the notion of verbum a properly phi- 
losophical term? Commentators from Poinsot to Gilson and Lonergan and 
beyond have seen in the notion of verbum a necessary component for un- 
derstanding Aquinas’ theory of knowledge. Indeed, perhaps more trou- 
bling, Thomas himself says that the verbum is “that at which our intellec- 
tual operation terminates”! and that “properly speaking, every act of un- 
derstanding in us is an act of speaking." If the inner word is the end of 
intellectual operation or if it is necessary for there to be an act of knowing, 
one might expect that such an act would be described in the Summa The- 
ologiae la qq.75-89. 


ce 


' Quaestiones disputatae de veritate q.4 a.2c: “....verbum intellectus nostri... est id ad 


quod operatio intellectus nostri terminatur.” 
? Quaestiones disputatae de veritate q.4 a.2 ad 5: “....et ideo omne intelligere in nobis, 
proprie loquendo, est dicere." 
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It is easier to understand why Thomas does not mention the ‘inner 
word’ in Summa contra gentiles II than why he does not do so in the trea- 
tise De homine of the Summae theologiae and in correlate sections of 
other works. First, the purpose of the latter part of Book II of the SCG is 
not to account for human knowing or to approach systematically the soul 
by studying first the essence, then the powers and then the operations of 
the soul. Rather, in this part of Book II Thomas undertakes (as he makes 
explicit in chapter 46 of the same Book) to advance his study of the transi- 
tive operation of God by taking recourse to an investigation of those crea- 
tures who resemble God not only in their being but in their (intellectual) 
operation. Additionally, Book II is in that part of the SCG that restricts the 
conversation about human knowledge of God to its native competencies, 
unaided by Christian revelation.’ As Verbum is the personal name of the 
second Person of the Trinity, it is not surprising that Thomas would re- 
strict carefully his use of what is obviously a revealed name for God in a 
descriptive account of human knowledge. The so-called treatise on human 
nature of the Prima pars, however, is not so constrained by the methodo- 
logical bifurcation of the SCG and, if necessary or convenient, Thomas 
could have elaborated on what seems to be presented elsewhere in his 
works as a central feature of human knowing." 


Various questions arise regarding the traditional emphasis accorded 
the inner word as a central feature of Thomas’ account of human knowl- 
edge.” Does revelation provide human beings with knowledge about a 
natural, human operation that is unknown through natural means? Does 
the ‘theological’ context of the presentation of the notion of verbum de- 
mand a re-evaluation of its philosophical applicability? Are the differ- 
ences of context reducible to a difference of sources (Christian for verbum 
and Aristotelian for the elucidation of the rational soul and its operations)? 
Does the obvious importance placed upon the verbum in any act of know- 
ing in a relatively early work like the De veritate signal a shift or a re- 
finement of Thomas’ understanding of cognition when compared with a 


> See the Summa contra gentiles (henceforth SCG) I c.9 ##5-6 for details concerning the 
bi-partite structure upon which the work is constructed. 

^ For some examples, see the discussions of verbum in Quaestiones disputatae de veri- 
tate qq.2 and 4, and Quaestiones disputatae de potentia q.8 a.1 and q.9 a.5. 

5 Although there are significant divergences concerning the notion of verbum among 
such authors as Poinsot (John of St. Thomas), Gilson, Maritain, Lonergan and, more re- 
cently, Robert Pasnau, all of them confer upon the notion of verbum a central place to 
Thomas’ gnoseology. 
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later restriction?® Is there perhaps something integral in the way Aquinas 
weaves together the data of revelation and the results of philosophy that is 
exemplified in the restriction against applying the term verbum to cases 
wherein the nature, powers and operation of the soul are studied directly? 


To address these questions, one must identify more precisely the con- 
texts in which Thomas entertains discussions of the inner word. It is not 
sufficient and it is somewhat anachronistic to say that they occur in ‘theo- 
logical’ settings and simply leave the matter at that. By my reading, Tho- 
mas uses the term ‘inner word’ in primarily three discrete contexts: dis- 
cussions regarding the plurality of ideas in the divine intellect, trinitarian 
discussions (e.g., of the Son’s procession from the Father or the propriety 
of the personal name Verbum for the Son), and the presentation of the 
modalities in which human beings are created in the likeness and image of 
God. All of these instances share the feature of relying upon both terms in 
the relationship between God and man. In the description of the plurality 
of ideas in the divine intellect and in the explicitly trinitarian discussions, 
Thomas takes recourse to the way in which human minds form concepts 
to clarify of our knowledge of God. In describing the modalities in which 
human beings are created in the likeness and image of a triune God, both 
terms (the image and the exemplar) are of course addressed. In all three 
instances, Thomas uses the term verbum to express the likeness between 
creator and creature, that is, in all three instances verbum is an analogous 
term. 


In this essay I shall focus upon the treatment of the inner word in the 
SCG, precisely because the aforementioned structural split between the 
truths about God of which reason is capable (Books I-IIT) and those truths 
about God that surpass the natural competence of human reason (Book 
IV) will provide us with a unique perspective on how to characterize each 
of Thomas' three general uses of the inner word. I shall begin with a brief 
sketch of how Thomas presents the image of God in human beings (found 
in SCG IV c.26) and then show how he clarifies matters related to the pro- 
cession of the Son or Word from the Father comparing it with the way in 
which a word proceeds from intelligent creatures, be they God, angels or 
humans (found primarily in SCG IV c.11), finally I shall sketch the unique 
treatment of the plurality of ideas in God found primarily in SCG I c.53. 


Thomas (following Augustine) expresses the image of God in man in 
€ J.P. O'CALLAGHAN, "Verbum Mentis: Philosophical or Theological Doctrine in Aqui- 


nas?" in Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association 74 (2001), 103- 
19. The author argues for just such a shift in Aquinas’ thought. 
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explicitly trinitarian terms (instead of the more Christological models of- 
ten preferred by Eastern church fathers).’ Indeed, the brief discussion of 
the image of God in human beings is located in the chapter dealing with 
explicitly trinitarian concerns before Book IV Thomas turns to a consid- 
eration of the matters concerning the Incarnation, the Sacraments and the 
Resurrection. The image of God occurs in the human mind’s self- 
understanding. The mind as it understands itself conceives within itself a 
word, which Thomas states is “nothing but the intelligible intention of the 
mind, which is the mind understood and exists within the mind.”* The 
mind upon understanding itself loves itself, and “the cycle is concluded 
when by love it [the mind] returns to the very substance from which the 
proceeding began by the intention understood.”” There are, thus, three 
things discovered in the mind: the mind itself, the mind conceived in the 
intellect and the mind beloved in the will. The image of the triune God in 
the human mind consists in these three components. There is, of course, 
an insuperable difference between the human mind’s image of the Trinity 
and the Trinity itself. It cannot be said, for example, that the mind is triune 
or that, like the Trinity, it consists of subsistent relations, i.e., persons. As 
Thomas states here and in Book IV c.11, the very simplicity of God—1.e., 
that his understanding and the intention understood and the love of that 
intention are the same (whereas in human minds they are not)—protects 
the great difference between creature and creator. 


Before discussing the treatment of verbum in SCG IV c.11, I want to 
draw particular attention to Thomas’ choice of words in chapter 26. He 
uses the term intentio intellecta (as well as intentio intelligibilis mentis) 
and mens intellecta. One sees these usages again in both SCG IV c.11 and 
SCG I c.53, and this usage will provide us with a common conceptual link 
between the three different uses of the term verbum. 


7 D.J. MERRIELL, To the Image of the Trinity: A Study in the Development of Aquinas’ 
Teaching, Toronto 1990, 2-12, esp. 3: “In the West, St. Augustine inherited a different line 
of thought [than from the East] that had been developed by Irenaeus and Tertullian: the 
plural forms of the text [in the creation story in Genesis] indicate the operation of all three 
Persons in the making of man. However, it remained for Augustine explicitly to draw the 
conclusion that God the Trinity had made man to the image of all three divine Persons.” 
Merriell contrasts Augustine’s trinitarian notion of the image to Clement of Alexandria, 
who speaks instead of the human being as an image of the Image of the Father. 

* THOMAS DE AQUINO, SCG IV c.26 #6: “....quod nihil aliud est quam ipsa intentio intel- 
ligibilis mentis, quae et mens intellecta dicitur, in mente existens.” 

? IDEM, Ibid.: “....sed concluditur circulo, dum per amorem redit ad ipsam substantiam a 
qua processio incoeperat per intentionem intellectam." 
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Thomas’ presentation of the notion of Verbum Dei and his correlate 
presentation of the human intellectual word is far more detailed in chapter 
11 than in chapter 26 of Book IV. Indeed, the discussion of the image of 
God in human minds is comparatively brief in contrast with his other 
treatments of the same issue. In SCG IV c.11, Thomas explains how 
generation in God is to be understood. There are roughly three parts to 
this explanation, not all of which we need to investigate deeply for our 
purposes. Briefly, Thomas first presents a hierarchy of things based upon 
the intimacy of that which proceeds from them. Thomas says that “the 
higher a nature is, the more intimate to the nature is that which emanates 
from it.”'' Not surprisingly, the highest ‘nature’ is the divine, whose ema- 
nation, the divine Word, retains its identity with that from which it ema- 
nates. The second part of chapter 11 treats the divine Word as the image 
of God, following upon St. Paul’s statement in the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians (1:15) that Christ is “the image of the invisible God.” The third part 
of chapter 11 treats the procession of second Person, considered primarily 
as the Son, from the Father. 


References to the human inner word and the Word of God abound 
throughout this chapter. In the section of chapter 11 wherein Thomas pre- 
sents the hierarchical scale of the nature of things in terms of the intimacy 
of that which flows from them, intellectual creatures are placed at the top 
of the scale. Within intellectual substances there are diverse grades. Be- 
cause all human knowledge is through the senses and via phantasms, an- 
gelic knowledge, which does not begin from without, is superior to human 
knowledge. In describing the difference in nobility between angels and 
God in terms of that which emanates from each, Thomas resorts to the 
term intentio intellecta, as, we have seen, he does in his treatment of the 
image of God in man. Although ‘the intention understood’ is entirely in- 
trinsic to angels, the ‘intention understood’ is not their substance, whereas 
in God it is. Thus, in the divine nature, “the intention understood must be 
the divine essence itself.”'” 


10 Compare, for instance, the much more extensive treatments in the Quaestiones dispu- 
tatae de veritate q.10 and Summa theologiae Ia q.93. Uses of the term verbum abound in 
these sections. Merriell provides a detailed description of the differences that exist be- 
tween the various accounts of the image of God throughout Thomas' writings. For a syn- 
opsis, see MERRIELL, To the Image, 237-46. 

! THOMAS DE AQUINO, SCG IV c.11 #1: *....et quanto aliqua natura est altior, tanto id 
quod ex ea emanat, magis ei est intimum." 

12 IDEM, Ibid., c.11 #5: “....ita oportet quod intentio intellecta in Deo sit ipsa divina es- 
sentia." 
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Thomas clarifies what he means by ‘intention understood’ by first 
saying what pertains to the term as such (that it is “what the intellect con- 
ceives in itself of the thing understood”)'* and then by saying that in hu- 
man minds the intention understood is “neither the thing which is under- 
stood nor is it the very substance of the intellect." Rather, in human 
minds the ‘intention understood' is a likeness of the thing understood (res 
intellecta) conceived in the intellect. Thomas then makes an equation be- 
tween the ‘intention understood’ and the ‘inner word’ (it is actually the 
first instance of the term ‘inner word’ in the SCG): “So the intention itself 
is called [nominantur] the inner word, which is signified by the outer 
word." Thus, we are to understand that the intention understood is itself 
the inner word, a likeness of the thing but not the thing itself, conceived in 
the human intellect. In case there is any ambiguity about the term nomi- 
nantur (i.e., that Thomas is saying that the intention understood is merely 
named the inner word, which is not the same as saying it is the inner 
word), in two paragraphs Thomas says that the human intellect acquires in 
time its “interiorly conceived word, which is the intention understood.”'® 


It is not germane to the discussion at hand to elucidate Thomas’ un- 
derstanding of divine generation, even if Thomas’ clarifying statements 
about the intention understood, the thing understood and the intellect are 
means to treat that issue. Rather, it is important to recognize the use of the 
term ‘intention understood’ (intentio intellecta) and the ‘thing understood’ 
(res intellecta), and to note that Thomas clearly establishes that the inten- 
tion understood is properly understood as the inner word in humans as it 
exists in human minds. 


When we turn to Book I c.53 of the Summa contra gentiles, we cross 
the threshold between those truths about God for which revelation is nec- 
essary and those for which human reason is naturally adequate. In Tho- 
mas’ treatment of the plurality of ideas in the divine intellect in SCG I 
c.53, he choses not to take recourse (at least not directly) to the data of 
revelation. Here Thomas replies to the objections that assert that a multi- 
tude of intellectual objects in the divine intellect would result in a compo- 


P? IDEM, Ibid., c.11 #6: “Dico autem intentionem intellectam id quod intellectus in seipso 
concipit de re intellecta." 


14 IDEM, Ibid.: “Quae quidem in nobis neque est ipsa res quae intelligitur; neque est ipsa 
substantia intellectus." 


15 IDEM, Ibid.: “....unde et ipsa intentio verbum interius nominatur, quod est exteriori 
verbo significatum." 


16 IDEM, Ibid., c.11 #10: *.... verbum interius conceptum, quod est intentio intellecta." 
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sition in the divine intellect, arguing that one must properly understand 
how "things understood exist in the intellect.""" In order to clarify how 
‘understood things’ exist in the intellect, Thomas recommends that “inso- 
far as possible, let us proceed from our intellect to the cognition of the 
divine intellect.”'* Thomas proceeds to explain various aspects of human 
cognition, for example, that an external thing does not exist in the intellect 
according to its own nature, that species are necessary for there to be an 
act of understanding, that the species is a likeness of the thing understood, 
and that the intellect, having been informed by the species of the thing, 
forms an intention of the thing understood (intentionem rei intellectae). 
Though they are both a likeness of the thing understood, Thomas differen- 
tiates between the ‘understood intention’, which is the terminus of intelli- 
gible operation, and the intelligible species, which is the principle of intel- 
ligible operation. Thus he shows clearly how he takes the intention of the 
thing to be like the thing, because it depends upon the likeness presented 
through the species. 


Now, Thomas does not say explicitly here that the ‘intention under- 
stood’ is the inner word, presumably because of his larger purpose and 
consequent restriction placed upon this part of the SCG: at this point he is 
investigating the possible natural knowledge of God, which apparently 
does not admit the term verbum in relation to human knowing." There is, 
however, every reason to believe that Thomas is in fact describing a hu- 
man inner word while restricting his word-choice. His use of the same 
terminology, the same distinction between res intellecta and intentio intel- 
lecta (found in both SCG IV c.11 and c.26), coupled with his identifica- 
tion in SCG IV c.11 between intentio intellecta and verbum interius, all 
point toward an understanding of a human inner word as operative in the 
first Book without Thomas explicitly naming it so. I think that what we 


17 THOMAS DE AQUINO, SCG I c.53 £1: *....qualiter res intellectae in intellectu existant." 

55 IDEM, Ibid. c.53 #10: “Et ut ab intellectu nostro ad divini intellectus cognitionem, 
prout est possibile, procedamus...." 

? Oddly, however, Thomas concludes chapter 53 by explicit reference to the divine 
Word, referring to God's understanding rather than to a personal name properly attributed 
to the second person of the Trinity. It is peculiar that Thomas speaks of the verbum in 
terms of divine intellection in SCG I c.53, but seems more circumspect about applying the 
term here for human intellection. See THOMAS DE AQUINO, SCG I c.53 #5: “Per hoc ergo 
sequitur quod conceptio intellectus divini, prout seipsum intelligit, quae est verbum ipsius, 
non solum sit similitudo ipsius Dei intellecti, sed etiam omnium quorum est divina essentia 
similitudo. Sic ergo per unam speciem intelligibilem, quae est divina essentia, et per unam 
intentionem intellectam, quae est verbum divinum, multa possunt a Deo intelligi." 
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have in the SCG with regard to inner the word, between Books I and IV, is 
a presentation of several features of human knowing as it can be ex- 
pressed in philosophical terms, but for which Thomas depends upon 
Christian sources. That these features of human knowing, which Thomas 
otherwise expresses in terms of the ‘inner word’, can be expressed in 
more conventional philosophical terms is indicated, I think, by Thomas’ 
use of the equivalent of the term ‘inner word’, the intentio intellecta, in 
SCG I c.53; that Thomas is concerned about its origin in Christian sources 
is seen in the restriction of the term ‘inner word’ itself to Book IV. As 
seen especially in the SCG, Thomas is negotiating a narrow path between 
his Christian inheritance (especially that of Augustine's De Trinitate) and 
his commitments to Aristotelian psychology and gnoseology. If the source 
for ‘inner word’ is not Aristotelian, it is certainly shown to be compatible 
with, and a development of, the Aristotelian notion of the intelligible spe- 
cies. The narrowness of this path 1s perhaps best seen in John of St. Tho- 
mas’ influential interpretation, which almost equates the inner word and 
the intelligible species through his notions of the impressed and expressed 
species.” 


There is nothing contradictory about Thomas restricting the term ver- 
bum from the treatise De homine of the ST either, although the reasons for 
its restriction are different from those in the first part of the SCG. In the 
Prima pars, he may well simply be keeping distinct things distinct. The 
details of questions 84 and 85 of the Prima pars regarding human intellec- 
tual operations are completely compatible with the notion of verbum, but 
the restriction of the application of the term verbum in De homine is in- 
dicative of how precisely Aquinas uses verbum in the ST. The term ver- 
bum is not found in the De homine because that pericope of the ST treats 
exactly what its subtitle says it does: human beings. It does not treat the 
relation between God and human creatures directly, but rather seeks to 
give an account of the essence, powers and operations of the human soul 
on its own terms. The discussion of verbum in the Prima pars will have to 
wait (once the De homine commences) until Thomas treats the image of 


20 R, PAsNAU, Theories of Cognition in the Later Middle Ages, Cambridge 1997, 256, 
thinks that Thomas himself gives occasion to the comparison between the intelligible spe- 
cies and the verbum in the late Quodlibet V by saying that the form can be called a kind of 
intelligible species. See Quodlibet V q.5 a.2c.: “Quamvis ipsum verbum possit dici forma 
vel species intelligibilis, sicut per intellectum constituta, prout forma artis quam intellectus 
adinvenit, dicitur quaedam species intelligibilis." See also J. MARITAIN, The Degrees of 
Knowledge, trans. G. PHELAN, New York 1959, 120-21. Maritain was the primary advo- 
cate for this notion among twentieth-century neo-Thomists. 
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God in q.93, in which both terms, God and human, are manifestly present. 
This is not to say that discussions of the verbum are only of theological 
importance, because that would seem to presume that there can be no phi- 
losophically meaningful talk of the human relation to the divine or of the 
way that the divine effects its similitude in things, since those are the 
broader contexts in which discussions of the verbum appear. Indeed, one 
benefit of showing that the notion of verbum is operative in the first part 
of the SCG, restricted as its content is to the natural competence of human 
reason, is that the term (or at least the notion of human understanding that 
is signified by both verbum and intentio) is accessible for Thomas by 
natural human thought, without the necessary aid of revelation.”' To say 
that the notion of verbum has no philosophical traction would require a 
robust account of what is meant by Thomas by philosophical and theo- 
logical methodologies, treat whether we should draw the line of demarca- 
tion separating these two in the same place Thomas does, as well as ne- 
cessitate an account of outlying instances of the term verbum that do not 
fit neatly into categories of philosophy and theology, such as the equation 
between the term verbum and ‘intention understood’ in SCG IV c.11, and 
the usage of the latter term in SCG I c.53. 


Finally, I would like to reiterate and develop further a point that I 
made toward the beginning of this essay that I think will help us to situate 
better Aquinas’ notion of the verbum and appreciate how it fits into his 
general approach to human knowledge of God. As I noted earlier, in all 
three instances of Thomas’ use of the notion of the ‘inner word’, the like- 
ness between creator and creature is the context in which the term verbum 
is used. In other words, in all three instances, verbum is an analogous 
term. As Thomas makes clear in ST Ia q.13 a.6, there are two kinds of 
analogy with regards to God. The first refers primarily to creatures and 
only reveals a metaphorical likeness in God. An example of this kind of 
metaphor is “God is a lion” in which God manifests his strength in his 
action as a lion does in his actions. The term verbum is manifestly not a 
metaphorical analogy, but it fits into an analogy of the second kind, in which 
the term is predicated primarily and in a superabundant way in God. 


2 One should note, however, that I would not advocate an interpretation of the SCG 
whereby the first part is seen to be strictly philosophical. See especially SCG II c.4, where 
Thomas makes it clear that in Books I-III he is proceeding not according to the method and 
plan of a doctrina philosophiae but according to that of a doctrina fidei. That being said, I 
understand the content of the first part of the SCG to be, for Thomas’ purposes, at least 
accessible by unaided natural reason, even if he does not follow a strictly philosophical 
method. 
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In the SCG Thomas displays an approach that is unique within his cor- 
pus for explaining the modes of predication about God. After demonstrat- 
ing that God exists, Thomas states from the outset that in order to know 
God, we must use the way of remotion (also called the via negativa), be- 
cause the divine substance surpasses every form that our intellect can 
reach. In common Thomistic parlance, there can be no quiddative knowl- 
edge of God, so that in order to advance in our knowledge of God we 
must remove more-and-more things from our understanding of him. The 
better we understand the differences between God and other things, the 
more perfect is our knowledge of God. In chapters 15-27 of SCG I, Tho- 
mas runs through a long series of names that cannot be predicated of God. 
In saying that God is eternal or simple, one is actually saying that there is 
no temporality or composition in God. In chapter 29 Thomas begins an 
extended treatment of how things can be predicated of God based upon a 
likeness (i.e., upon causal similitude) between creator and creatures. How 
Thomas effects this shift from proceeding according to the way of remo- 
tion to the way whereby we are able to talk about likenesses between God 
and creatures is crucial for understanding how human beings can make 
positive statements about God. As John Wippel has pointed out, this shift 
is found in chapter 28.7? Here Thomas asserts that God is perfect, or more 
precisely, he negates the possibility of any imperfection in God. This “ne- 
gation of a negation," as Wippel calls it, allows for the first instance of an 
affirmative statement (that is more than the negation of a property, as are 
the examples of God being eternal or simple) in the SCG. The positive 
statements that God is a “universally perfect being" (universaliter ens per- 
fectum), that God is not lacking the excellence of any genus provide the 
basis by which Thomas can predicate analogically between creature and 
creator, because integral to the notion of analogical predication is the no- 
tion that whatever is predicated of God is predicated in a supereminent 
way. Thomas once again qualifies how things may be said affirmatively 
of God, saying that they are predicated according to the meaning of the 
name and defective according to the human way of signification.” 


Returning to the notion of verbum, we should note that Thomas’ treat- 


2 J, WiPPEL, “Thomas Aquinas on Our Knowledge of God and the Axiom that Every 
Agent Produces Something Like Itself", in Proceedings of the American Catholic Philoso- 
phical Association 74 (2001), 81-102. See especially the introduction to the article, which 
focuses upon the first Book of SCG. 

23 THOMAS DE AQUINO, SCG I c.30 #3: “Et sic in omni nomine a nobis dicto, quantum ad 
modum significandi, imperfectio invenitur, quae Deo non competit, quamvis res signifi- 
cata aliquo eminenti modo Deo conveniat: ut patet in nomine bonitatis et boni." 
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ment of the plurality of divine ideas in chapter 53 fits into the larger con- 
text of the analogical predication affirming that God is intelligent. This 
mode of predication is itself founded upon, and is a development of, the 
way of remotion. Even though our affirmative knowledge of God is real 
and substantial, it is always predicated upon the (non-quiddative) state- 
ments about what God is not (1.e., that the perfections found in creatures 
cannot be lacking in God). I bring up the foundations of analogical predi- 
cation in the context of the term verbum because that term is often under- 
stood to be the affirmative knowledge of God par excellence. Even here, 
in the study of the procession of the inner word within the intellect, by 
which act human minds are thought to resemble most closely the action of 
God and by which Thomas clarifies the procession of the Son/Word from 
the Father, the human knowledge of God is always predicated on what 
God is not and in terms of his relation to creatures. Because God cannot 
be lacking the perfection of any created genus, and because the generation 
of the verbum as an intellectual act is a perfection of created intelligent 
substances, God must possess this perfection as well, though in a manner 
far superior to that found in creatures. For Thomas Aquinas, the analogy 
between the Verbum Dei and the ‘inner word’ speaks more to what we do 
not know than to what we do know. 
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VERBUM AND EPISTEMIC JUSTIFICATION 
IN THOMAS AQUINAS 


SHINSUKE KAWAZOE 


Over the past few decades many studies have been made on the question 
whether Thomas Aquinas is an internalist or an externalist in his theory on 
the epistemic justification.! Did he claim that it was some kind of direct 
access to our mental state which made our belief a knowledge, or did he 
believe that it was not the accessibility to our mental state which war- 
ranted the knowledge as such? When we consider Thomas’ texts concern- 
ing our cognition, it seems that he might agree with any of these interpre- 
tations which seem prima facie incompatible with each other. 


Besides, in respect to Aquinas’ theory of cognition, another question 
arises, namely whether it would be reasonable to assume that he was 
overly optimistic about our intellect’s cognizing an essential nature (quid- 
ditas) of real things, since he claims that the human intellect is basically 
infallible in its operation. At the same time, he asserts in some texts that 
the cognition of quiddities of things is almost impossible for us. We need 
to give some account whereby to understand what he means in his seem- 
ingly contradictory assertions.” 


Furthermore, as Claude Panaccio has recently claimed,’ Aquinas’ the- 
ory of intellectual cognition can be taken, as a brand of representational- 
ism, while it seems disputable to completely reject the traditional view 
which insists that his theory is a brand of direct realism. We can see here, 
again, that Thomas leaves us some room to fill up by subtle reading of his 
original texts. 


We could, therefore, distinguish the following three points when look- 


: See, e.g., E. STUMP, "Aquinas on the Foundation of Knowledge", in Canadian Journal 
of Philosophy Suppl. 17 (1992), 125-58; S. MACDONALD, “Theory of Knowledge", in The 
Cambridge Companion to Aquinas, ed. N. KRETZMANN and E. STUMP, Cambridge 1993, 
160-95. 

? On this point, N. KRETZMANN, “Infallibility, Error, and Ignorance”, in Canadian Jour- 
nal of Philosophy Suppl. 17 (1992), 159-94, is even now a fundamental work. 

? C. PANACCIO, “Aquinas on Intellectual Representation", in Ancient and Medieval 
Theories of Intentionality, ed. D. PERLER, Leiden 2001, 185-201. 
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ing into Aquinas’ theory of cognition in the context of the contemporary 
discussions: 
(1) Is Aquinas an internalist or an externalist? 


(2) In what sense can we call him an epistemological optimist? 
(3) Is he a representationalist or a direct realist? 


I believe, however, that it is possible and meaningful to discuss the 
above points together in order to understand his theory of cognition as a 
whole.* The assumption is based on two reasons. First, these questions are 
evidently closely related. Second, the notions of verbum, conceptus, con- 
ceptio or intentio intellecta may connect these three seemingly separate 
problems. In this context, it is of pivotal importance to clarify Thomas’ 
distinction between the notions of verbum and species intelligibilis. Hop- 
ing to show that the difference between the two notions will provide us 
some answers to the three questions enumerated above, I will begin by 
reconsidering what Thomas claims about the difference. 


(1) Two Different quo intelligitur 


Let us first look at the following passage in Thomas Aquinas’ Quodlibet, 
where he directly argues whether uerbum cordis is species intelligibilis: 
There are two ways in which the intellect understands something: in 
one way formally, and thus it understands by intelligible species by 
which it gets to be actualized: in another way as an instrument which 
it uses in order to understand something other «than the instrument”, 
and it is in this way that the intellect understands by the word, for it 
forms the word in order to understand the thing. 


This short passage is not easy to understand precisely, but we are able to 
glean from these lines some basic features of the two notions, making ref- 
erence to other relevant texts. First, the intelligible species is not the im- 
mediate object (quod intelligitur) of our intellectual cognition as is well 
known, but it is characterized as a quo intelligitur, a medium or an in- 


* The problem of epistemic justification is indeed theoretically independent from that of 
representationalism or direct realism. This is to say, a representationalist may be an inter- 
nalist or a externalist, and so may be a direct realist, though the epistemic internalism 
should logically connote some kind of representationalism. 

5 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Quodlibet V q.5 a.2 ad 1, in Sancti Thomae de Aquino Opera om- 
nia iussu Leonis XIII P.M. edita (Editio Leonina) XXV.2, Roma-Paris 1996, 375b.42-48: 
"intellectus intelligit aliquo dupliciter: uno modo formaliter, et sic intelligit specie intelli- 
gibili qua fit in actu; alio modo sicut instrumento quo utitur ad aliud intelligendum, et hoc 
modo intellectus uerbo intelligit, quia format uerbum ad hoc quod intelligat rem.” 
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strument by which we cognize the extramental real world. It is true that 
sometimes it could be an object of our knowledge, but it is only while re- 
flecting on our first-order intellection of an extramental thing that we cog- 
nize the species as such and have some knowledge about it. And concern- 
ing verbum as well, Thomas usually affirms that it is not an object but a 
kind of medium for our intellectual operation.’ We find the same view 
confirmed in the passage of Quodlibet V above. 


In addition to this common property, we read in many texts that Tho- 
mas characterized both verbum and intelligible species as a similitudo of 
things. Let us look at one representative passage: 

Now, since this understood intention is, as it were, a terminus of intel- 
ligible operation, it is distinct from the intelligible species that actual- 
izes the intellect, and which we must consider the principle of intel- 


lectual operation, though both are a similitude of the thing under- 
stood." 


The two texts that I quoted above are not, however, written to emphasize 
that the two notions have the same features in common, but in order to 
clarify differences between them in the following way. In a process of our 
intellectual operation which aims per se at the cognition of extramental 
real things, there is a first stage where our intellect as potency becomes 
actualized by some species. Human intellect as such 1s nothing more than 
a potentia, so it must be informed by some forma in order to acquire its 
actual existence or its action in its proper sense. | said "in its proper 
sense" because what is properly called ‘to exist” or ‘to be in action’ should 
be in actu, not just in potentia. Just as the prime matter as such could not 
exist actually without any forms which would actualize it, our intellect as 
such does not exist actually without any forms. That is why species is de- 
scribed as “quo intellectus formaliter intelligit" in Quodlibet V, and else- 


* See, for example, THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae (= ST) Ia q.85 a.2 corp.: 
“Sed quia intellectus supra seipsum reflectitur, secundum eandem reflexionem intelligit et 
suum intelligere, et speciem qua intelligit. Et sic species intellectiva secundario est id quod 
intelligitur. Sed id quod intelligitur primo, est res cuius species intelligibilis est simili- 
tudo." 

7 We shall see in the next section that the verbum can be described as an “inner object” 
of our intellection. It is in respect to an extramental thing to be cognized that verbum is not 
characterized as an object but as an instrumental entity. 

* THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa contra gentiles (= SCG) I c.53 $4: *Haec autem intentio 
intellecta, cum sit quasi terminus intelligibilis operationis, est aliud a specie intelligibili 
quae facit intellectum in actu, quam oportet considerari ut intelligibilis operationis princip- 
ium: licet utrumque sit rei intellectae similitudo." 
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where as “principium intelligibilis operationis or primum quo intelligi- 
59 
tur. 


After arriving at this first actual stage, our intellect is able to proceed 
to its second stage of cognition. It is by virtue of the verbum as instrumen- 
tum that we cognize the real world which is a proper target of our intel- 
lect. The intelligible species could be called an “instrument” for our cog- 
nition of the world since it is also a quo intelligitur. The text of the Quod- 
libet reserves, however, such characterization (sicut instrumento) only for 
verbum, while species is described as formaliter. In order to understand 
why Thomas here restricts such characterization of our mental entity to 
verbum, it is important to bear in mind that it is described as the terminus 
actus intelligendi as opposed to the principium intelligibilis operationis 
which is attributed to species. It may be safe to assume that the reason 
why instrumentality was ascribed here only to verbum is that it is, as it 
were, an immediate instrument that makes our intellect cognize the real 
world, whereas the species is a mediate instrument for our intellect. Our 
intellect is a faculty for cognizing something real outside it, but its opera- 
tion terminates in generating a verbum inside it. In contrast to this, the 
intelligible species should be taken as a preparatory mental entity for our 
actual cognition. 


Furthermore, what is to be noted here is that the verbum or conceptus 
or intentio intellecta is characterized as a product or an effect of our intel- 
lect’s active operation, as is shown by the phrase “quia [intellectus] for- 
mat uerbum” in the above quoted passage from Quodlibet V. In De veri- 
tate it is even compared to the forma excogitata in a craftsman’s mind." 


? THOMAS DE AQUINO, De veritate q.3 a.2 corp.: “Forma enim in intellectu potest esse 
dupliciter. Uno modo ita quod sit principium actus intelligendi, sicut forma, quae est intel- 
ligentis in quantum est ingelligens; et haec est similitudo intellectu in ipso. Alio modo ita 
quod sit terminus actus inteligendi, sicut artifex intelligendo excogitat formam domus; et 
cum illa forma sit excogitata per actum intelligendi, et quasi per actum effecta, non potest 
esse principium actus intelligendi, ut sit primum quo intelligitur; sed magis se habet ut 
intellectum, quo intelligens aliquid operatur. Nihilominus tamen forma praedicta est 
secundum quod intelligitur: quia per formam excogitatam artifex intelligit quid operandum 
sit; sicut in intellectu speculativo videmus quod species, qua intellectus informatur ut intel- 
ligat actu, est primum quo intelligitur; ex hoc autem quod est effectus in actu, per talem 
formam operari iam potest formando quidditates rerum et componendo et dividendo; unde 
ipsa quidditas formata in intellectu, vel etiam compositio et divisio, est quoddam operatum 
ipsius, per quod tamen intellectus venit in cognitionem rei exterioris; et sic est quasi 
secundum quo intelligitur." 


10 
See n. 9 above. 
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This comparison shows well that our intellect takes part in the forma- 
tion of the verbum as its active cause, while our intellectual power should 
be passively informed by the species intelligibilis. We could illustrate, 
therefore, this relation as follows: 


principium intelligendi terminus intelligendi 

(similitudo rei) (similitudo rei) 

species intelligibilis —> intellectus —> verbum 
(informare) (formare) 


(2) Similitudo and Representationalism 


Since we have roughly described some common features of the species 
intelligibilis and the verbum as well as the differences between them, let 
us now turn our intention to what follows from these characterizations 
regarding the question of whether Thomas Aquinas was a representation- 
alist or a direct realist. According to Aquinas’ account above, two kinds of 
similitudo of a real thing are indispensable to cognize it, and both of these 
similitudines are evidently constituted inside our intellect. It is beyond 
doubt, I believe, that Thomas holds it to be necessary that we have in our 
intellect some mental representation whereby to cognize the real world. At 
least the verbum as a terminating instrument for our intellectual cognition 
should be represented in our mind, since it is considered as a product of 
our mind. To the extent that it is through the verbum that acts of intellec- 
tual cognition occur in us, we should hence agree with Panaccio on the 
point that Aquinas is one of those representationalists who insists on the 
necessity of mental representation for our cognition. 


How should we think, however, about the existence of two kinds of 
similitudines, one of the verbum and the other of the intelligible species? 
They cannot be the very same mental entity, for Thomas takes the one as a 
beginning (principium) and the other as an end (terminus) in the process 
of our intellectual cognition. A text from the Summa contra Gentiles 
shows that he presupposes an order of mental similitudines: 

For, by the fact that the intelligible species, which is the form of the 
intellect and the principle of understanding, is the similitude of the ex- 
ternal thing, it follows that the intellect forms an intention similar to 
that thing, since such as a thing is, so are its works. And because the 
understood intention is similar to some thing, it follows that the intel- 
lect, by forming such an intention, understands that thing. ' 


!! THOMAS DE AQUINO, SCG I c.53 $4: “Per hoc enim quod species intelligibilis quae est 
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Although both verbum and species have indeed some similitudines 
with the outer world, it is natural to place the original similitudo in the 
species, since it is the first stage of our cognitive process. And the second 
similitudo which belongs to the verbum or intentio intellecta is con- 
structed or produced by our intellect. The first “it follows (sequitur)" in 
the above quotation shows that the similitudo of verbum is derived from 
that of species through our mental activity. And, as we shall demonstrate 
in the next section, this formation of the verbum needs our mind’s painful 
investigation to be completed. I believe that according to Thomas the ver- 
bum or conceptus can be more or less similar to the thing to be cognized. 
Although we must make up similitudo as verbum in order to attain the 
extramental things, the ultimate instrument for it is made or constructed 
from some more basic similitudo in species. It is because of this feature of 
verbum that Thomas sometimes emphasizes the non-identity of the simili- 
tudines in the two mental representations." 


We can argue from these considerations, therefore, that Thomas Aqui- 
nas is a representationalist, if “mental representation” means “any sym- 
bolic token existing in some individual mind and endowed within this 
mind with a semantic content,”!’ because his theory of cognition contains 
verbum as one of its indispensable elements, which seems to fulfil this 
definition of mental representation. 


In fact, the verbum is sometimes characterized as the first mental “ob- 
ject” in our intellectual process of cognition. Let us look at the following 
passage, which is from the first redaction of Summa contra Gentiles, and 
was subsequently erased by the author:'* 


forma intellectus et intelligendi principium, est similitudo rei exterioris, sequitur quod 
intellectus intentionem formet illi rei similem: quia quale est unumquodque, talia operatur. 
Et ex hoc quod intentio intellecta est similis alicui rei, sequitur quod intellectus, formando 
huiusmodi intentionem, rem illam intelligat" (the italics are mine). 

? Cf. THOMAS DE AQUINO, De potentia q.9 a.5 corp.: “Neque etiam intellectum [sc. ver- 
bum] per se est similitudo rei intellectuae, per quam informatur intellectus ad intelligen- 
dum. Intellectus enim non potest intelligere nisi secundum quod fit in actu per hanc simili- 
tudinem, sicut nihil aliud potest operari secundum quod est in potentia, sed secundum 
quod fit actu per aliquam formam. Haec ergo similitudo se habet in intelligendo sicut intel- 
ligendi principium, ut calor est principium calefactionis, non sicut intelligendi terminus" 
(the italics are mine). 

P? PANNACIO, “Aquinas on Intellectual Representation”, 185. Pannacio agrees that both 
species and verbum are mental representations, but he does not analyse further the differ- 
ence between them and what this means in Aquinas’ theory on cognition.. 


'4 Concerning this chapter’s process of redaction, see R.-A. GAUTHIER, Saint Thomas 
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Now, such a form (verbum) subsists, first, as something understood, 
in so far as the intellect’s operation towards that form is understood to 
terminate by some relation, but secondly it subsists as something by 
which it is understood in so far as by such a thought-out form some 
relation of similitude of what is to be understood arises toward an ex- 
terior thing that is cognized by such a form. 


Therefore, in respect to those which are secondly cognized (non- 
reflective cognitions), one can consider two intelligible forms in the intel- 
lect, one (species) by which it just understands, in that it is a form formed 
to understand by it, the other (verbum) by which it understands and at the 
same time which is understood, in that it is as a form formed by intellect 
and also as something understood which conforms to an exterior thing. 


This passage seems to show that species as such is not presented to 
our consciousness in our first-order cognition of the extramental world. 
Verbum is here characterized first as an inner object of our intellection, 
and secondly as a medium by which our mind cognizes exterior real 
things. Even if an extramental thing is said to be the intellect’s proper 
quod intelligitur, there must be an inner “object” of our intellectual opera- 
tion, since intelligere is an operation which remains or is immanent in its 
operative subject. Verbum is taken as such an object in which our intellec- 
tual immanent operation terminates. Since this kind of intellectual opera- 
tion that makes up verbum and terminates in it needs to occur with aware- 
ness of it, it follows that the verbum itself also needs to be accompanied 
by some awareness of our mind. 


However, if the representationalism as opposed to the direct realism 
implies that “every” mental representation should be with some “immedi- 
ate awareness by the cognizer" of the symbolic token, I believe that Tho- 
mas’ theory of cognition is not completely representationalist, because for 
him the basic mental representation should be located in species, not in 
verbum, and the intelligible species is not, as we have seen above, the 


d'Aquin: Somme contre les Gentils (Collection de philosophie européenne), Paris 1993, 
12. 


15 THOMAS DE AQUINO, SCG I c.53 (Ed. Leonina 13, 20*b 27-35): “Huiusmodi autem 
forma [sc. verbum] se habet primo quidem ut intellecta, secundum quod intelligentis op- 
eratio ad eam intelligitur per relationem aliquam terminari: secundo vero ut quo intelligi- 
tur, prout per huiusmodi formam excogitatam relatio quaedam similitudinis innascitur 
intelligendi ad rem exteriorem quae per huiusmodi formam cognoscitur. Sic igitur respectu 
secundorum cognitorum in intelligente duplex intelligibilis forma consideratur, una qua 
intelligit tantum, utpote per eam ad intelligendum formata, alia qua intelligit et quae intel- 
ligitur simul, utpote per intellectum formata et intellectum rei exteriori conformans" (the 
italics are mine). 
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first-order (non-reflective) object of our cognition about the real world, 
whereas it is called a thing’s similitudo which represents it in some sense. 


As the similitudo which the intelligible species represents is character- 
ized in the above-quoted lines as qua intelligit tantum, this kind of simili- 
tudo never appears in our consciousness, even if our intellect should be 
said to be actually cognizing the outer world by the species. For it is not 
such a mental entity that our intellect as active agent could use as an in- 
strument for its operation, since species was characterized by Thomas as 
the first actuality which makes our intellect an actual agent. The verbum 
is, on the other hand, a mental entity that is produced and utilized by our 
intellect as an actualized agent with the awareness of cognizing the extra- 
mental thing that is represented by it. 


According to the text that we cited above from the first redaction of 
the Summa contra Gentiles, when our intellectual potency is informed by 
a species, there is realized in it some relatio similitudinis to things. And 
this relation of similitudo is said indeed to be in an intentional or spiritual 
order, not in a natural order. But this “intentional order” does not always 
connote that the content of the mental representation should appear to our 
consciousness. It is, therefore, reasonable to conclude that Thomas’ theory 
of cognition is characterized as representationalist at the stage of verbum, 
but if we want to say the same about the stage of species, we have to 
enlarge the notion of “mental representation” to include in it some uncon- 
scious mental entities. 


(3) Epistemological Optimism and 
Two Types of Mental Representations 


Now we shall discuss in detail how the distinction of the two different 
mental representations works in Thomas Aquinas’ seemingly optimistic 
theory of cognition. He repeatedly points out that our intellect is always 
true or veridical when it cognizes its proper object, that is, the quiddity of 
material things, as the following example claims: 
Now as the sense is directly informed by the similitude of its proper 
sensible objects, so is the intellect by the similitude of the quiddity of 
a thing. Hence the intellect is not deceived about the quiddity, as the 
sense is not deceived about its proper sensible objects. But in compos- 
ing and dividing, the intellect may be deceived by attributing to the 
thing of which it understands the quiddity something which is not 
consequent upon it, or is opposed to it.' 


'© THOMAS DE AQUINO, ST Ia q.17 a.3 corp.: “Sicut autem sensus informatur directe 
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Because in Thomas’ view the truth (veritas) properly consists in our 
intellect’s judgement which composes or divides quidditates, we do not 
find in our simple apprehension of quidditas any truth value at all. We 
cannot say ‘true’ or ‘false’ about the simple concepts of homo or animal, 
and we begin to talk about the truth value of our cognition only when we 
compose a proposition such as homo est animal or homo non est animal. 
This is just a banal and common understanding of our cognition, but what 
is important here is how we should understand Thomas’ claim that our 
intellect is not deceived about our intellection of a thing’s quiddity or es- 
sence. 


When I discussed this problem elsewhere in connection with the no- 
tion of certitudo,'’ my analysis focused only on the difference between the 
simplex apprehensio and the iudicium without any mention of the distinc- 
tion between the species and the verbum. I would like to examine here 
again my understanding of the problem of Aquinas’ epistemic optimism, 
taking this distinction into consideration. 


To start with, we can confirm in Thomas’ texts that the notion of ver- 
bum includes compositio and divisio as well as quidditas rei. Let us look 
at some lines that are found in the same article of Quodlibet V that I 
quoted at the beginning of this essay: 


According to the Philosopher in III De anima there are two types of 
operation of the intellect: one which is called “understanding of the 
indivisibles” by which the intellect forms in itself the definition or the 
concept of something non-composed, the other, on the other hand, is 
the operation of the composing and dividing intellect, according to 
which it forms the enunciation. And both of these which are consti- 
tuted by the intellect’s operation are called “the word of the heart”, the 
first of which is signified by the simple term and the second is signi- 
fied by the sentence." 


similitudine propriorum sensibilium, ita intellectus informatur similitudine quidditatis rei. 
Unde circa quod quid est intellectus non decipitur: sicut neque sensus circa sensibilia pro- 
pria. In componendo vero vel dividendo potest decipi, dum attribuit rei cuius quidditatem 
intelligit, aliquid quod eam non consequitur, vel quod ei opponitur.” Other references are, 
e.g., ST Ia q.58 a.5 corp., q.85 a.6 corp., etc. 

ITS. KAWAZOE, “Thomas Aquinas on Certitudo”, in The Journal of Philosophical Stud- 
ies (The Tetsugaku Kenkyu) 573 (2002), 26-49 (written in Japanese with English sum- 
mary). 

15 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Quodlibet V q.5 a.2 corp.: “Est autem duplex operatio intellec- 
tus, secundum Philosophum in III De anima: una quidem que uocatur indivisibilium intel- 
ligencia, per quam intellectus format in se ipso difinitionem uel conceptum alicuius in- 
complexi, alia autem operatio est intellectus componentis et diuidentis, secundum quam 
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What should be noted in this passage is, I believe, that even the simplex 
apprehensio of our intellect is called formare or constituere a definition or 
a concept of the quidditas as well as its compositio et divisio or 
iudicium." Because of this formative feature of simplex apprehensio, our 
formation of the definition of a thing can occasion some errors per ac- 
cidens as the following passage from the Summa theologiae indicates: 


The intellect, however, may be accidentally deceived as to the quid- 
dity of composite things, not by the defect of its organ, for the intel- 
lect is a faculty that does not use an organ, but on the part of the com- 
position affecting the definition, when, for instance, the definition of 
one thing is false in relation to something else, such as the definition 
of a circle applied to a triangle, or when a definition is false in itself as 
it involves the composition of incompatible things, such as, for in- 
stance, to describe anything as “a rational winged animal.” Hence as 
regards simple things the definition of which cannot accept any com- 
position we cannot be deceived, but we fail in not attaining those 
things at all, as is said in Metaphy. IX.” 


When defining things, we might use a definition of one thing for that 
of another. Or we might combine incompatible elements into a definition 
of something. We might be deceived not only in making a judgement but 
also in this mental composition which affects the formation of a definition 
(compositio intervenientis circa definitionem). Although the definition is 
indeed of a thing’s simple quiddity, its formation in a verbum takes place 
by our intellect’s activity with some composing or dividing faculty. 


From these considerations it follows, therefore, that including simple 
definition and composed enunciatio, our mind’s verbum, as the very prod- 
uct of our intellect, should be said to be prone to some errors insofar as 
our active composition by the intellect is involved in its formation." And 


format enunciationem. Et utrumque istorum per operationem intellectus constitutorum 
uocatur uerbum cordis, quorum primum significatur per terminum incomplexum, secun- 
dum uero significatur per orationem.” 

P? Cf. n. 9 above, and ST Ia q.85 a.2 ad 3. 


? THOMAS DE AQUINO, ST Ia q.85 a.6 corp.: “Per accidens tamen contingit intellectum 
decipi circa quod quid est in rebus compositis; non ex parte organi, quia intellectus non est 
virtus utens organo; sed ex parte compositionis intervenientis circa definitionem, cum vel 
definitio unius rei est falsa de alia, sicut definitio circuli de triangulo, vel dum aliqua defi- 
nitio in seipsa est falsa, implicans compositionem impossibilium, ut si accipiatur hoc ut 
definitio alicuius rei, animal rationale alatum. Unde in rebus simplicibus, in quarum defi- 
nitionibus compositio intervenire non potest, non possumus decipi; sed deficimus in to- 
taliter non attingendo, sicut dicitur in IX Metaphys." 

?! See also ST Ia q.17 a.3 corp.: “per accidens etiam in operatione intellectus qua cog- 
noscit quod quid est, potest esse falsitas, in quantum ibi compositio intellectus admis- 
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this somehow explains Aquinas’ other difficult claim that it is extremely 
difficult or almost impossible for our intellect to attain a cognition of a 
thing’s quiddity, even that of a fly.” The complete cognition of a thing’s 
quiddity must be signified by a definition that is constituted by genus and 
differentia essentialis. The definition of a human being, for instance, is 
composed of ‘animal’ and ‘rational’, and this composition of two con- 
stituents of a simple definition is done by our intellect’s active operation. 
Since the verbum which signifies the definition of a human being is, as we 
have seen above, the terminus intelligentis operationis, the complete cog- 
nition of it is a fruit of our long investigation into its quiddity. I will quote 
just one passage in which Thomas insists on the necessity of investigation 
in order to attain to the quiddity of a thing: 

In the operation of the intellect, however, by which it apprehends the 

quiddity, no falsity occurs except accidentally according to the fact 

that even in this operation there is a mixing of some part of the opera- 

tion of the intellect composing and dividing. Indeed, this happens be- 

cause our intellect does not immediately attain the cognition of the 

quiddity of a thing, but with a certain order in the process of inquiry.” 


Hence it is not plausible, I believe, to characterize this kind of epistemol- 
ogy as simply “optimistic”. 


Nevertheless, Thomas insists that “in rebus simplicibus, in quarum de- 
finitionibus compositio intervenire non potest, non possumus decipi" in 
the passage from Summa theologiae quoted above. How should we now 
understand this text? What is pivotal for this question is what we read in 
another passage from Summa theologiae (which I quoted before): 


Now as the sense is directly informed by the similitude of its proper 
sensible objects, so is the intellect by the similitude of the quiddity of 
a thing. Hence the intellect is not deceived about the quiddity, as the 
sense is not deceived about its proper sensible objects.” 


cetur.” 

22 THOMAS DE AQUINO, In Symbolum Apostolorum Prologus $864. For several further 
references by Aquinas to our ignorance of a thing's quiddity, see R. PASNAU, Thomas 
Aquinas on Human Nature: A Philosophical Study of Summa theologaiae la 75-89, Cam- 
bridge 2002, 428-29. 

? THOMAS DE AQUINO, SCG III c.108 $5: “In operatione autem intellectus qua appre- 
hendit quod quid est, non accidit falsum nisi per accidens, secundum quod in hac etiam 
operatione permiscetur aliquid de operatione intellectus componentis et dividentis. Quod 
quidem contingit inquantum intellectus noster non statim, sed cum quodam inquisitionis 
ordine ad cognoscendam quidditatem alicuius rei pertingit." 

# Cf. n. 17 above (the italics are mine). 
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In the first section of this essay, I showed that, according to Aquinas’ 
view, intelligible species informat intellectum whereas intellectus format 
verbum. Since this contrast between informare and formare is constant in 
Aquinas, the “informed (informatur)" in this passage should be taken as 
regarding the intelligible species, not the verbum. Thomas insists here, 
following Aristotle as usual, that there is some resemblance between sen- 
sation and intellection, but he uses also this analogy when he gives an ac- 
count of the difference between species and verbum, as follows: 
There are two operations in the sensitive part. One, in regard to 
change (immutatio) only, and thus the operation of the senses 1s com- 
pleted by the senses being impressed by the sensible. The other is 
formation (formatio), inasmuch as the imagination forms for itself an 
image of an absent thing, or even of something never seen. Both of 
these operations are united in the intellect. For in the first place there 
is the passion of the possible intellect as informed by the intelligible 
species; and in the second place the possible intellect thus informed 
forms a definition, or a division, or a composition, which is signified 
by a vox.” 


This distinction between immutatio and formatio is something real in 
the case of sensation, since the former is ascribed to the exterior senses 
and the latter to the imagination, which is really distinguished from the 
exterior senses. In the case of our intellection, however, the two different 
features of our cognitive operation are so connected that it is difficult to 
distinguish them as being ascribed to the really separated cognitive facul- 
ties. Nevertheless, what is certain in this quotation is that the informatio of 
our intellect by intelligible species 1s considered to be a passive immutatio 
or impressio” as opposed to a formatio of the verbum. 


25 THOMAS DE AQUINO, ST Ia q.85 a.2 ad 3: “in parte sensitiva invenitur duplex operatio. 
Una secundum solam immutationem; et sic perficitur operatio sensus per hoc quod immu- 
tatur a sensibili. Alia operatio est formatio, secundum quod vis imaginativa format sibi 
aliquod idolum rei absentis, vel etiam nunquam visae. Et utraque haec operatio coniungitur 
in intellectu. Nam primo quidem consideratur passio intellectus possibilis secundum quod 
informatur specie intelligibili. Qua quidem formatus, format secundo vel definitionem vel 
divisionem vel compositionem, quae per vocem significatur" (the italics are mine). This 
passage was quoted and analyzed in A. DE LIBERA, La querelle des universaux : de Platon 
à la fin du Moyen Áge, Paris 1996, 274 sqq. The same claim is found in many texts of 
Aquinas, for example Quodlibet V q.5 a.2 ad 2; SCG I c.53 $3 in its final redaction as well 
as in its first redaction (Ed. Leonina 13, 20*b 2-6), etc. 

25 See THOMAS DE AQUINO, Quodlibet V q.5 a.2 ad 2: “cognitio sensus exterioris perfici- 
tur per solam inmutationem sensus a sensibili, unde per formam que sibi a sensibili im- 
primitur, sentit. Non autem ipse sensus exterior format sibi aliquam formam sensibilem, 
set hoc facit uirtus ymaginatiua, cuius forme quodam modo simile est uerbum intellectus." 
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After reading this clear statement, we can safely propose the following 
interpretation of Thomas Aquinas’ epistemological optimism: although 
the formation of verbum as a complete and final similitudo of extramental 
things is excecuted by long and painful intellectual investigations and is 
therefore open to errors, the informatio of our intellect by intelligible spe- 
cies 1s a kind of natural immutatio or impressio which is caused in our 
intellect by exterior things and thus there is no possibility of error in this 
operation. 


This interpretation is supported by Thomas’ following claim: 


For this reason the intellect cannot be false in its cognizing simple 
quiddities: but it is either true or it understands nothing at all? 


When located in a proposition, quidditas is a simple constituent of it, but 
some quidditas in turn can be taken as something composed by some even 
simpler constituents of it. The expression quidditas simplex should be 
considered to be such more simple constituents of some composed quiddi- 
tas. A definition “animal rationale quadrupes”, for instance, signifies a 
quiddity of something, but the three elements which constitute the defini- 
tion are incompatible with each other and thus the intellection of the defi- 
nition is said to be false. Nevertheless, Thomas thinks that the simple con- 
stituents themselves of the composed definition do not include any com- 
position, and there cannot be any errors in our intellect’s having the cogni- 
tion of such simple quiddities. 


Here I would like to take a closer look at Thomas’ statement that, as 
to the quidditas simplex, our intellect’s being false is identified with the 
total non-occurrence of our intellectual cognition. This means, I believe, 
that he thinks that infallibilty in respect to the intellection of a simple 
quiddity stems from a species that is the principium of our intellectual 
operation and some kind of immutatio caused by exterior things. And he 
sometimes describes this infallibility pertaining to the intelligible species 
in ue of our intellect’s making contact with (attingere) the extramental 
world. 


It is a kind of contact with extramental things that our intellect holds 


27 THOMAS DE AQUINO, ST Ia q.17 a.3 corp.: “Et propter hoc, in cognoscendo quidditates 
simplices non potest esse intellectus falsus: sed vel est verus, vel totaliter nihil intelligit" 
(the italics are mine). 

?* Cf. THOMAS DE AQUINO, ST Ia q.58 a.5 corp.: “Sed intelligendo quidditates simplices, 
ut dicitur in IX Metaphys., non est falsitas: quia vel totaliter non attinguntur, et nihil intel- 
ligimus de eis; vel cognoscuntur ut sunt." See also Sententiae metaphysicae IX.L11 
$$1904-9; ST Ilallae q.2 a.2 ad 3, etc. 
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their species in itself. And the species generated from the contact could be 
called a basic stuff out of which our intellect makes up verbum which sig- 
nifies the quidditas of a thing. 


It follows from these considerations that Thomas Aquinas cannot be 
called an epistemological optimist insofar as the formation of the verbum 
through which we cognize the real world is always open to some errors in 
the cognition of composite quidditas, while his theory on quidditas sim- 
plex may justify calling him an optimist because of its infallibility, which 
does not depend on our intellect's active operation but on the extramental 
thing's causation on our intellect. 


(4) ‘For our intellect to be true’ and Epistemic Justification 


In this section, we shall consider and sum up the findings about our first 
problem, 1.e., Thomas” view on the epistemic justification. Is he an inter- 
nalist in his theory of cognition? Our answer is positive insofar as the ver- 
bum is concerned. Our intellectual cognition will not be complete without 
constructing a verbum that can represent the outer world, and it must be in 
our consciousness, since Thomas takes it to be our mind’s own product. 
Insofar as epistemic internalism essentially requires some direct access to 
our mental state, which turns our belief into knowledge, Aquinas’ notion 
of verbum or conceptus or intentio intellecta seems to satisfy such a re- 
quirement. 


Furthermore, Thomas constantly insists that the proper notion of veri- 
tas consists in our intellectual judgement, since only our judgement about 
extramental things is something proper to our intellect, whereas he says 
that simplex apprehensio of quidditas is no more than a similitudo of such 
things.” In our simple apprehension of quidditas there exists indeed a re- 
lation of similitudo between our intellect and an extramental thing, but 
this relation is not taken by Aquinas as a relation by which our intellect 
cognizes adaequatio rei et intellectus, which is the proper definition of 
veritas. It is a reflective second-order relation of our intellect to a thing 
that constitutes the notion of a truth. Such different relations of our intel- 
lect to extramental things seem to be described in the following passage: 


? Cf. THOMAS DE AQUINO, De veritate q.1 a.3 corp.: “Intellectus autem formans quiddi- 
tatem rerum non habet nisi similitudinem rei existentis extra animam, sicut et sensus in 
quantum accipit speciem sensibilis. Sed quando incipit iudicare de re apprehansa, tunc 
ipsum iudicium intellectus est quoddam proprium ei quod non invenitur extra in re" (the 
italics are mine). 
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And thus it is well found that the sense is true of any thing, as is also 
the intellect, when it cognizes a quiddity; but not because it cognizes 
or affirms truth.... Truth therefore may be in the senses, or in the intel- 
lect cognizing a quiddity, as in anything that is true; yet not as the 
cognized thing in the cognizer, which is implied by the word ‘truth’; 
for the perfection of the intellect is truth as cognized.? 

The difference between "intellectus est verus" and "intellectus cogno- 
scat aut dicat verum" is found here to correspond to the difference be- 
tween the simple apprehension and the judgement as two operations of 
our intellect. In this passage, Thomas does not mention the difference be- 
tween the sensible perception and the intellectual apprehension of quiddi- 
tas at all. We might assume, therefore, that the simple intellectual appre- 
hension does not contain any reflective operation, as Aquinas always 
claims when talking about sensible perceptions. On the other hand, the 
judgement, in which the truth properly consists, essentially contains some 
awareness of the truth as such. In Thomas’ view, when our intellect holds 
in itself the quidditas of a thing, it is said to be true without any con- 
sciousness at all, although it does not cognize something as true. This state 
of our mind is described in the above-quoted text as “veritas ut in quadam 
re vera," which is similar to a real thing's way of being, in which it is said 
to be "true" or "genuine" as having actually its proper nature. 


From these considerations, we can assume that, according to Aquinas, 
since we do not have any consciousness when cognizing a thing's simplex 
quidditas which could be included in verbum as a constituent of composed 
quiddity, a fortiori we have no conscious cognition when our intellect is 
being informed by an extramental thing's species intelligibilis, which is 
the stuff out of which a verbum is formed by our intellectual activities. 
We can conclude, therefore, that in respect to the epistemic justification, 
Thomas Aquinas is not an internalist in the sense that his theory of intel- 
lectual cognition contains the species which is inaccessible to our con- 
sciousness, as its basic and indispensable element. 


(5) Concluding Remarks: What Finally Should Be Justified? 


The difference between the notions of verbum and species intelligibilis 1s 


30 THOMAS DE AQUINO, ST Ia q.16 a.2 corp.: “Et ideo bene invenitur quod sensus est 
verus de aliqua re, vel intellectus cognoscendo quod quid est: sed non quod cognoscat aut 
dicat verum.... Veritas quidem igitur potest esse in sensu, vel in intellctu cognoscente quod 
quid est, ut in quadam re vera: non autem ut cognitum in cognoscente, quod importat no- 
men veri; perfectio enim intellectus est verum ut cognitum" (the italics are mine). 
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crucial if we want to understand Thomas Aquinas’ theory of cognition. It 
is especially so when we wish to locate his theory within the map of con- 
temporary discussions on the notion of ‘cognition’ or ‘knowledge’. But 
what we have gained here from reconsidering the difference between the 
two mental representations is the realization that Thomas’ theory is a kind 
of mixture of rival views, namely, representaionalism vs. direct realism, 
epistemological optimism vs. pessimism, and epistemic intenalism vs. 
externalism. In this respect, Aquinas might be taken as banal or useless by 
our contemporary philosophers discussing the theory of cognition. They 
could say that Thomas’ thought on the matter is just a prism in which dif- 
ferent colours appear depending on different viewpoints. 


Acknowledging such a criticism, we could say, nevertheless, that it is 
only from the contemporary framework of problems that Thomas’ theory 
seems to be a mixture of incompatible features. What he understands by 
cognitio or intelligere might be utterly different from what we understand 
by ‘cognition’ or ‘understand’. And although I cannot pinpoint the differ- 
ence of framework lying between Aquinas and us, it seems obvious from 
what we have argued here that Thomas’ notion of intelligere is much 
broader than that of our word ‘understand’. For, when we say that we 
“understand” something, we usually have some awareness of it, or at least 
we can have such awareness when we wish it. It may be possible to say 
that Thomas’ notion of the term intellectus when it includes the notion of 
verbum is similar to this state of mind. But his term intelligere includes 
another state of mind, i.e., having species of extramental things. This is 
the first impulse by which our intellectus gets involved in the act of intel- 
ligere. It follows from this that the species which is placed at the outset of 
our intelligere is hidden from our awareness, since it is this species itself 
that makes our awareness actualized. And Thomas says, as we saw above, 
that our intellect intelligit by species intelligibilis. This way of talking 
about intelligere shows us, I believe, that intelligere is a “process” that 
contains in itself both a conscious stage and an unconscious stage. This 
notion of intelligere cannot be said to be identical with our “understand.” 


We could say that, according to Thomas Aquinas, our cognition does 
not start from our mind’s conscious action upon the real world, but from 
our unconscious contact with it. And it may be worth pointing out that we 
cannot sufficiently understand Aquinas’ theory of cognition if we separate 
it from his total anthropology, in which intellectus and its operations are 
understood to be directed to the fulfilment of human nature as a whole, 
and if we overlook his fundamental view that both the world that is to be 
cognized and our intellect that is to cognize it were created by the same 
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God for the same goal. From Thomas Aquinas’ ultimate perspective, the 
justification of our cognition is not placed in our cognition as such, but in 
human nature's position in the world." 


Kyoto University 


?! One might expect that Aquinas’ theory of the divine Trinity, the second Person of 
which was considered as the Verbum, would have relevance to the argument here. I agree 
that his theological background drives his thought concerning the human mental verbum. 
But I now think that it is possible to understand that he begins his arguments from our 
daily experiences of cognition and then he applies them to the divine Trinity. 


THE MENTAL WORD IN DUNS SCOTUS 
AND SOME OF HIS CONTEMPORARIES 


RICHARD CROSS 


I. Introductory Notions 


According to all the writers I shall consider here, at least two things are 
required when we actually think of something, or (to put it more techni- 
cally) have an occurrent cognition: an occurrent (and for us episodic) cog- 
nitive act, and a way of fixing the contents of this act. When the authors 
that I treat talk of a mental word, they are always talking of one or other 
of these aspects of our occurrent cognitions. All agree that the contents of 
an occurrent cognition must be fixed by reference to an object to which 
the cognition is directed, standardly a representation or, as Aquinas refers 
to it, a similitude, of the relevant extramental objects.” It might be thought 


' In talking of cognition in contexts where the Scholastics use intelligere and its cog- 
nates (as opposed to talking of thinking or understanding), I follow the sensible practice of 
Robert Pasnau: “When intelligere is used in this strict sense [1.e., to mean understanding], 
it might be better translated as ‘to understand’ rather than ‘to cognize intellectively’. I 
generally prefer the latter, because I don’t think the Scholastics in general, or even Aqui- 
nas in particular, regularly uses the term in this strict sense” (R. PASNAU, Theories of Cog- 
nition in the Later Middle Ages, Cambridge 1997, 257). Since the entire focus of this arti- 
cle is on intellectual (as opposed to sensitive) cognition, in what follows I use ‘cognition’ 
and its cognates exclusively for intellectual cognition. I translate notitia as ‘cognition’ or 
‘act of cognition’ when used of episodic acts; I translate scientia as ‘knowledge’, and cog- 
nitio as ‘cognition’ or ‘act of cognition’. I value an attempt to get the sense over the virtue 
of consistency. It would be tempting simply to talk of ‘beliefs’ (dispositional vs. occurrent) 
throughout, but for medieval thinkers cognition need not involve beliefs about the way in 
which the world is: simple cognition is cognition of some concept whether or not the con- 
cept is held to be realized in the world. When I use the term ‘understanding’, I do so to 
indicate that more than mere ‘thinking of is implied in the relevant discussion. 

? See e.g., THOMAS DE AQUINO, Super evangelium S. Ioannis c.l lect.1 #25, ed. R. CAL 
Torino-Roma 1952, 8a; DUNS SCOTUS, Ordinatio I d.3 pt.3 q.1 ##352-8 and 370, ed. C. 
BALIĆ, in IOANNIS DUNS SCOTI... Opera omnia 3, Civitas Vaticana 1954, 211-16, 225. For 
this aspect of the mental word in Aquinas, see PASNAU, Theories of Cognition, 256-71, and 
also the contribution by Shinsuke KAWAZOE in this volume. In calling the representation 
an object, I do not mean to imply that it is the only or the ultimate object: for Aquinas, it is 
that (proximate) object in which the (genuine or ultimate) object—the extramental thing 
itself—is cognized. I give textual evidence for this below. John O'CALLAGHAN has noted 
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that the contents of a cognition can be fixed merely by reference to objects 
external to the mind, that is, things in the world. But cognizing things, for 
medieval thinkers, is aimed at some sort of intellectual knowledge or un- 
derstanding, and the process of cognizing and of attempting to understand 
involves using concepts that we already understand. In the Aristotelian 
tradition, such understanding involves/includes cognizing universals. All 
(or nearly all) agree that universals are not things in the world. So if uni- 
versals are understood, the contents of our acts of understanding cannot be 
fixed straightforwardly by reference to things in the world. All agree too 
that, in a crucial sense, what we (directly) understand are not things in the 
world at all: the direct objects of the cognition of universals are mental. 
Aquinas puts it thus, commenting on Plato’s view that universals have 
some kind of extramental existence such that something extramental is the 
object of our intellectual cognition: 

The only difference between Plato and Aristotle is that Plato claimed 

that the thing that is cognized has existence outside the soul in the 

same way as intellect cognizes it (i.e. as abstract and common), 

whereas Aristotle claimed that the thing that is cognized exists outside 


the soul, but in a different way. For it is cognized abstractly, and it has 
existence concretely.’ 


That is to say, as cognized the object is both universal and mental. Tho- 
mas Aquinas sometimes makes the point even more explicitly: 


What is primarily and per se cognized is what the intellect conceives 
in itself of the thing cognized.* 


So the question becomes this: What mental object fixes the contents of 
our universal cognitions? And related to this is a further question: What is 


that, for Aquinas, the mental word is not some ‘third thing’ over and above both the mind 
and the extramental object: see his Thomist Realism and the Linguistic Turn, Notre Dame, 
IN 2003, 164-94. But merely making this point—tending to assimilate the word to a men- 
tal act or some kind of form does not (contrary to O’Callaghan’s apparent analysis) un- 
dermine the representational capacity of the word—especially given Aquinas’ clear asser- 
tion of its status as a mental object. 

? THOMAS DE AQUINO, De spiritualibus creaturis q.unica a.9 ad 6, ed. R.M. SPIAZZI, in 
THOMAS DE AQUINO, Quaestiones disputatae 2, Torino-Roma 1949, 404a (translation 
adapted from PASNAU’s citation of the passage in Theories of Cognition, 267). 

^ THOMAS DE AQUINO, De Potentia q.9 a.5c, in Quaestiones disputatae 2, ed. SPIAZZI, 
236a, translation adapted from PASNAU, Theories of Cognition, 257-58. For the identifica- 
tion of the passive intellect as the relevant power, see e.g., THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa 
theologiae Ia q.85 a.2 ad 3, ed. P. CARAMELLO, Torino-Roma 1952-56, vol. 1, 419b. For 
the role of the word as an immediate object of cognition, see De veritate q.4 a.2 ad 3, in 
Quaestiones disputatae 1, ed. SPIAZZI, 80a. 
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the relation between the act of cognition and the object that fixes its con- 
tents? This pair of questions persistently arises in the various discussions 
of the mental word among the medieval philosophers. There is, of course, 
a further question: What relation between a mental object and extramental 
particulars would be sufficient to secure the contents of the mental object? 
This question is frequently (and rightly) answered in causal terms. But the 
question is anterior, as it were, to the issues that I deal with here, and I 
will not discuss it further. 


All of the thinkers whom I consider here hold that there are disposi- 
tional cognitions—cognitive habits—and that these dispositions are re- 
lated in some way or other to the occurrent cognitions in which I am in- 
terested. Some of these thinkers hold that such dispositional cognitions 
should be thought of as what are known as ‘intelligible species’: abstract 
general notions of a particular or set of particulars, contents stored in the 
mind prior to, and explanatory of, actual cognition of such universal con- 
tents. The species is not an occurrent cognition; it is the stored content 
that we can use in generating such cognitions. As we shall see, thinkers 
differ on the extent to which we can think of the intelligible species as 
itself an object of cognition: to some extent, this difference explains dif- 
ferences in the theories of the mental word. Something has to happen 
when we actually cognize an object: when we form occurrent acts of cog- 
nition on the basis of our dispositional cognitions. Specifying what that is 
will be part of my aim here. But as we shall see, an important by-product 
of this discussion will be to highlight a covert debate about the nature of 
the intelligible species. 


In his discussion of the mental word, Scotus mentions five different 
views on the topic (including his own): 


In the intelligence there does not seem to be anything other than [1] 
the actual cognition, or [2] the object terminating this cognition, or [3] 
according to others a species generated in the intelligence from a spe- 
cies in the memory (which species in the intelligence precedes the act 
of cognizing), or [4] according to others something formed by the act 
of cognizing, or... [5] according to others the cognition itself, as a pas- 
sion, caused (as it were) by itself as action; and according to these five 
things there can be five opinions about the word.? 


In all of these views, the mental word is associated with the occurrent 
cognition. The first view is Scotus’ own. The second, as later spelled out 


5 Ioannes DUNS SCOTUS, Ordinatio 1 d.27 qq.1-3 #48, ed. C. BALIĆ, in Joannis Duns 
Scoti... Opera omnia 6, Civitas Vaticana 1963, 84. 
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by Scotus, has not yet been identified, though the Vatican editors have 
found a discussion of the view in James of Metz.^ The third is that of 
Roger Marston.’ The fourth is Aquinas’ view, also held by Giles of 
Rome, and the fifth is that of William of Ware.’ Scotus elsewhere makes 
it clear that this classification is exhaustive: the mental word must be one 
of these five entities. '? 


Clearly, this taxonomy involves a fundamental distinction between 
those who view the mental word as an occurrent act of cognizing—the 
occurrent cognition itself—and those who view it 1s fixing the contents of 
the act of cognition, as being, in other words, some kind of object of the 
cognition. This gives us in effect two kinds of theory about the mental 
word: object-theories and act-theories. Since all agree that actually cog- 
nizing things involves both of these components, it might be thought that 
the distinction between these two views is simply semantic, without any 
genuine philosophical interest, namely a dispute merely about which of 
the various mental entities is properly labelled ‘word’. But this is not so, 
and in what follows I hope to show that the debate is of both metaphysical 
and psychological interest, not least because object-theorists may well 
differ from act-theories on the question of the appropriate object of an 
occurrent cognition. It is worth keeping in mind that Augustine, who is 
the source for this discussion of the mental word, sometimes speaks of the 
word as an occurrent cognition, and sometimes as a sign of things,” per- 
haps suggesting by this second usage that a mental word is some kind of 
object of cognition. For what it is worth, I think that Augustine, 1f asked, 


ĉ See IACOBUS METENSIS, In I Sent. d.27 q.3c, in BAV, Cod. Borgh. 122, f. 25va-b, 
quoted by the editors in DUNS Scorus, Ordinatio, Vatican ed. 6, 84, apparatus F, at lin. 2- 
9; 

7 See ROGERUS MARSTON, De emanatione aeterna 6c, ed. PP. Collegii S. Bonaventurae 
(Bibliotheca Francescana Scholastica medii aevi 7), Firenze 1932, 118. 

8 See AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, Quodlibeta V q.9, Bologne 1481, f. 91ra; for Aquinas, see be- 
low. 

? See GUILELMUS DE WARE, In Sententias 1 d.27 q.3c, ed. M. SCHMAUS, in Die Liber 
Propugnatorius des Thomas Anglicus und die Lehrunterschiede zwischen Thomas von 
Aquinas und Duns Scotus. II. Teil: Die Trinitarischen Lehrdifferenzen 1: Systematische 
Darstellung und historische Würdigung (BGPTMA 29.2), Münster 1. W. 1930, 264*. 

? Duns Scotus, Ordinatio I d.27 qq.1-3 #59, Vatican ed. 6, 87. 

Il AUGUSTINUS, De Trinitate XV.10.19, ed. W.J. MOUNTAIN (CCSL 50A), Turnhout 
1968, 486.73-77; for the ‘generation’ of such occurrent beliefs, see AUGUSTINUS, De Trini- 
tate XV.11.20, ed. MOUNTAIN, 488.40-46, and esp. AUGUSTINUS, De Trinitate XV.13.22, 
ed. MOUNTAIN, 495.43-51. 

12 See e.g. AUGUSTINUS, De Trinitate XV.11.20, ed. MOUNTAIN (CCSL 50A), 487.5-9. 
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would hold that the mental word is a cognitive act—an occurrent cogni- 
tion—not the object of such an act. 


One feature of the debate that I ignore here is the theological compo- 
nent. For part of the point of the discussion has to do with the identity of 
the second Person of the Trinity (the ‘Word’ from the beginning of John’s 
Gospel [1:1]), and with the relation between this Person and the divine 
Father. It might on occasion be no more than a semantic question which 
of the various entities we want to label the ‘word’; but insofar as human 
cognitive functions are structured on an analogy to the eternal processions 
of the divine Persons, the correct identification of the mental word may 
have massive theological consequences. I ignore this aspect of the debate 
for my merely philosophical purposes here. But before starting, there is 
one merely semantic issue that should be tidied up, and it has to do with 
the term 'concept'. For different writers use this term in different ways, 
and it seems to me that this difference really is no more than terminologi- 
cal. As Scotus observes about his own preferred usage: 

I call that which is the end term of an act of cognition a ‘concept’... 


But just as ‘intention’ is equivocally said both of an object and of an 
act, so too is concept. Here it is taken for the object, however." 


I shall try to avoid using the term ‘concept’ in what follows; we can talk 
about the mental word using terms that are less ambiguous. 


Before I examine in detail the thought of Scotus and of some of his 
opponents, there is one other distinction that needs to be made. Medieval 
thinkers contrast simple cognition of an essence with complex, proposi- 
tional cognition of states of affairs. Only the second kind of cognition can 
involve truth or falsehood. Further, the medieval philosophers distinguish 
both of these from yet another intellectual state: judgment, the belief that 
such-and-such is (or is not) the case, that such-and-such a proposition is 
true (or false). In principle, the issue of the mental word can crop-up in 
both of the former contexts, though it 1s not clear that all thinkers would 
speak of a mental word in the first of these, or at least in all cases of the 
first of these. Indeed, as we shall see below, the notion of judgment was 
held by some thinkers to be necessary in this context too. Some thinkers, 
in other words, want to restrict talk of the mental word merely to certain 
cases of occurrent cognition. Some hold, for example, that a mental word 


? Duns Scotus, Theoremata 3, ed. M. DREYER et H. MOHLE, in IOANNIS DUNS SCOTI... 
Opera Philosophica 2, St Bonaventure, NY-Washington, D.C. 2004, 609. I owe this refer- 
ence to Giorgio PINI, Categories and Logic in Duns Scotus: An Interpretation of Aris- 
totle's Categories in the Late Thirteenth Century (STGM 77), Leiden 2002, 106 n. 20. 
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requires that the relevant concepts and propositions are accurate represen- 
tations of the world, and that the beliefs formed on the basis of such con- 
cepts and expressed by such propositions be true. Aquinas, in the follow- 
ing passage, appears to allow both of the former cases, that is, both simple 
and complex cognition prior to belief formation: 

The word of our intellect... is that to which the operation of our intel- 

lect is directed. This is the thing cognized, which is called the concep- 

tion of the intellect, whether it is a conception signified by a simple 

noun (as happens when the intellect forms the quiddities of things), or 

[a conception signified] by a complex utterance (which happens when 

the intellect composes and divides). Everything cognized in us is 

something that really proceeds from another, whether [1] as concep- 

tions of conclusions proceed from premises or [2] as the conceptions 

of quiddities of posterior things [proceed] from quiddities of prior 

things or [3] at least as an actual conception proceeds from habitual 

cognition. This is universally true of everything that is cognized by us, 

whether it is cognized through its essence or through a similitude: for 

the conception is the effect of an act of cognition.'* 


The distinction is important. According to [3] in this passage, we can 
call to mind quiddities or contents of which we have habitual or disposi- 
tional cognition, and this calling-to-mind does not involve the kind of de- 
velopment of our cognitive habits implied in the first two kinds of concep- 
tion highlighted by Aquinas. I do not know whether a conception ‘signi- 
fied by a simple noun (as happens when the intellect forms the quiddities 
of things)’ is one that can be irreducibly simple, or whether such a quid- 
dity must needs be complex (as in ‘rational animal’). As Aquinas makes 
clear, mental words can arise at the beginning as well as the end of intel- 
lectual inquiry: 

Word [can proceed] from word, which can happen only in an inquir- 
ing and discursive intellect, in which word proceeds from word while 


[the intellect] proceeds from the consideration of one truth to the con- 
sideration of another truth. '? 


But an account of occurrent cognition as such does not require this sort of 
process. The fundamental issue is simply an account of the process of 
calling something to mind: of the formation of occurrent cognitions from 


'4 THOMAS DE AQUINO, De veritate q.4 a.2c, in Quaestiones disputatae 1, ed. SPIAZZI, 
79b; see also THOMAS DE AQUINO, De veritate q.4 a.4c, in Quaestiones disputatae 1, 82b: 
*A word which is expressed in us through actual consideration, springing up as it were 
through the consideration of some principles, or at least from habitual cognition....” 

P THOMAS DE AQUINO, De potentia q.9 a.9 ad 1, in Quaestiones disputatae 1, ed. 
SPIAZZI, 250a. 
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dispositional cognitions. This is presupposed in more complex kinds of 
cognition but in principle neutral in relation to these more complex kinds 
of cognition. Roger Marston treats the fundamental issue as one of call- 
ing to mind intelligible contents and actively cognizing them: 


If I wish actually to recall something about a species which is in my 
memory, there is generated... [a mental word], and then I actually 
cognize.... I am changed from an actual non-cognizer to an actual 
cognizer.... [A word is] generated from the store-house of the mem- 


ory. 
Here, the word is generated from the species, and the species can certainly 
be simple. 


There are various accounts of the formation of simple occurrent cog- 
nitions, and various accounts of inquiry, and as far as I can see the various 


16 For the claim that it must be complex, see the essay by Shinsuke KAWAZOE in this vo- 
lume, an essay that seems to me to be the most illuminating treatment of Aquinas on this 
issue thus far offered. According to the interpretation offered by Robert Pasnau and Chris- 
topher Shields, the production of a mental word is the culmination of a four-stage process 
of intellectual inquiry; see R. PASNAU and C. SHIELDS, The Philosophy of Thomas Aquinas 
(Westview Histories of Philosophy Series), Boulder, CO 2002, 191-92: “Simple under- 
standing: the grasp of a single, noncomplex idea, such as monkey. Composition and divi- 
sion: The assembly of complex propositions built up out of simple ideas. Reasoning: Infer- 
ence from one proposition to another,” concluding with “complete understanding [requir- 
ing] the formation of a mental word.” A similar account is given by Bernard Lonergan. 
According to Lonergan, there is a contrast between Aquinas and other medieval thinkers 
(he mentions Scotus) on the question of the mental word. The contrast is between a psy- 
chologically rich account of the genesis of more perfect from less perfect cognition and a 
merely mechanical or metaphysical account of such intellectual inquiry; see B. LONERGAN, 
Verbum: Word and Idea in Aquinas, London 1968, 26 n. 122. The assumption here is that 
the mental word must be the object of complex, propositional knowledge, the end result of 
composition and division. But it seems to me that all medieval thinkers have accounts of 
this genesis—it is called ‘inquisition’ or ‘disquisition’ (I label it ‘inquiry’)—and there is 
no evidence that they see it as a merely mechanical matter. (The process may be determi- 
nistic for some of the thinkers whom I discuss, but the relevant explanatory features are 
generally psychological, not merely physiological or metaphysical.) The fundamental issue 
relevant to discussion of the mental word is about explaining our episodic cognitive acts. 
In support of the reading of Aquinas according to which inquiry is required for each word- 
type, even if not for each word-token, see THOMAS DE AQUINO, De Potentia q.9 a.9c, in 
Quaestiones disputatae 2, ed. SPIAZZI, 249a: “Understanding is not perfected unless some- 
thing, called the word, is conceived in the mind of the cognizer, for we are not said to un- 
derstand, but rather to think for the purpose of understanding, before some conception is 
stabilized in our mind.” 


17 ROGERUS MARSTON, De emanatione aeterna q.6c, in Quaestiones disputatae, ed. PP. 
Collegii S. Bonaventurae, 118; I quote the passage in full below. 
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formation-accounts and inquiry-accounts are independent of each other. 
Central to a formation-account is the way in which occurrent cognitions 
are formed from dispositional cognitions; central to an inquiry-account is 
a sub-question: How can we develop the accuracy of our occurrent cogni- 
tions? With these clarifications, we are in a position to consider in greater 
detail the views of the various thinkers whom I wish to discuss here. I take 
my lead from Scotus’ summary of the status quaestionis as he sees it. I 
consider the views in ways that seem to me to draw out the conceptual 
linkages between them, without binding myself to considerations of chro- 
nology (though in any case no more than fifteen or so years separates the 
various views between Aquinas’ and Scotus’). In addition to the five opin- 
ions noted by Scotus, I consider too the opinion of Henry of Ghent. 
Henry’s view is a variant of the third view, making the word an object for 
the kind of accurate knowledge of an essence that terminates a process of 
inquiry. Henry’s opinion is extremely important for Scotus, though the 
relation between the two thinkers is made more complex than it perhaps 
should have been by Scotus’ persistent treatment of Henry as an act- 
theorist rather than an object-theorist. (Henry certainly says some things 
that could support Scotus’ interpretation, but for all that the interpretation 
does not seem to be right.) Of the six positions I consider, the first four— 
those of Aquinas, of the anonymous theologian, of Roger Marston, and of 
Henry of Ghent—are fundamentally object theories: the mental word is an 
object of cognition. The final position—Duns Scotus’ own—is an act the- 
ory: the mental word is in some way or another a cognitive act, the cogni- 
tion itself. The fifth position, that of William of Ware, occupies some kind 
of middle ground between these two. In each case, I consider too Scotus’ 
objections to the theories of his opponents, by way of explaining why 
Scotus takes the view that he does. 


II. Thomas Aquinas 


The single most important account is that of Aquinas, who is basically 
responsible for developing the notion of the mental word from the incho- 
ate statements found in Augustine. As we saw above, Aquinas holds that 
the (immediate) object of cognition is a concept formed by the passive 
intellect; this concept is what supplies the content to our occurrent cogni- 
tions. This object is a representation or likeness of the external object: 
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The word conceived internally is a certain idea (ratio) and likeness of 
the thing understood." 


As this passage makes clear, this concept is identified as the mental word. 
Aquinas clarifies: 


The word... is compared to the intellect not as that by which the intel- 
lect cognizes, but as that in which it cognizes; for in it, expressed and 
formed, it sees the nature of the thing cognized.”” 


This word is formed by the act of cognizing: 


The intellect, formed by a species of the thing, by understanding 
forms in itself an intention of the thing understood, which is the idea 
(ratio) of the thing, signified by a definition.”° 


Because Aquinas appears to hold that even some simple (non-propo- 
sitional) occurrent intellectual cognizing involves the formation of a men- 
tal word or of mental objects for such cognition, we can focus for the sake 
of ease on the case of the simple cognition of essences. A fundamental 
question that arises is this: Why is it that the intelligible species cannot be 
the object of cognition, and thus fix the contents of the occurrent cogni- 
tion? One possible reply is that the contents of the intelligible species are 
somehow insufficient to be the object of our cognition of universal es- 
sences. But there is nothing about an intelligible species or a collection of 
such species that necessitates that its contents are in any way deficient 
(though no doubt there are many species whose contents are deficient, just 
as, presumably, there are many cognitive acts whose contents are defi- 
cient). Intelligible species, after all, have universal contents, and on the 
face of it occurrent cognitions do not include informational content not 
contained in the intelligible species?! Shinzuke Kawazoe suggests, in his 


15 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa contra gentiles IV c.11 #3474, ed. P. MARC, Torino- 
Roma 1961-67, vol. 3, 276b-78a. 

19 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Super evangelium S. Ioannis c.1 lect.1 #25, ed. R.CAI, 8a. For a 
useful discussion on the word as the object of cognition, see C. PANACCIO, *Aquinas on 
Intellectual Representation", in Ancient and Medieval Theories of Intentionality, ed. D. 
PERLER (STGM 75), Leiden 2001, 185-201, esp. 190-92. 

20 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa contra gentiles I c.53 #443, ed. MARC, vol. 2, 65a. 


?! Aquinas, for example, characterizes the formation of mental words in terms of com- 
position and division, i.e., putting together and separating different mental contents (see 
e.g. THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae Ja q.85 a.2 ad 3, ed. P. CARAMELLO, vol. 1, 
419b), and there is no suggestion that the mental contents thus composed and divided are 
distinct from the informational content carried in the intelligible species. It is not clear 
whether the account offered by Bernard Lonergan maintains that the mental word includes 
informational content not included in (combinations of) the contents of different intelligi- 
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contribution to this volume, that what is at issue here is our conscious in- 
ternal access (or lack of it) to the intelligible species. The evidence he pre- 
sents seems to me compelling, but does not in itself explain why Aquinas 
took the line that he did. Perhaps the beginnings of an answer can be 
found by considering precisely what the intelligible species is in Aquinas’ 
later account. As is well-known, the early Aquinas in his commentary on 
the Sentence does not consider any further object to be required for cogni- 
tion of universals over and above the intelligible species.” Thinking of 
things in this way requires the intelligible species to be suitable to be the 
object of cognition, and in fact Robert Pasnau has uncovered extensive 
evidence that this is precisely how the early Aquinas consistently thinks of 
the intelligible species.” The later Aquinas tends rather to the view that 
the species is a habit or disposition rather than the object of cognition—it 
is a dispositional cognition—and holds that occurrent cognition consists in 
the actualization of this dispositional cognition: 

The intelligible species, by which the intellect is made actual, is con- 

sidered as the principle of the action of the intellect, since every agent 


acts in so far as it is actual, and it is made actual by some form which 
. . . e 
must be the principle of the action.” 


On this sort of view, the species is a causal disposition (a habit or princi- 
ple), not an object of cognition. Talk about the intellect being ‘made ac- 
tual’ is just a way of claiming that the intellect with a species has thereby 
a dispositional belief or cognition that enables it to have an occurrent be- 
lief or cognition about something: the occurrent cognition can be thought 
of as the disposition actualized. What gives the cognition its content is an 
object, and this is the mental word, formed by the occurrent cognition. 


One problem with such an account is working out how to individuate 
such dispositions: What fixes a disposition as this kind of disposition for 
this kind of object? Since what is at stake is the individuation of informa- 
tional or semantic contents, it is understandable that Aquinas, in addition 
to thinking of the intelligible species as a disposition, also thinks of it as a 
representation (of external reality), as something with actual semantic 


ble species. Whether or not this is his claim, it is not clear to me that it represents Aquinas’ 
position. 


? See THOMAS DE AQUINO, Scriptum super libros Sententiarum I d.27 q.2 a.1c and ad 4, 
ed. P. MANDONNET et M.F. Moos, Paris 1929, 654 and 656. 


23 See PASNAU’s discussion in Theories of Cognition, 200-9. 


*4 THOMAS DE AQUINO, De potentia q.8 a.lc, in Quaestiones disputatae 2, ed. SPIAZZI, 
215a. 
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content.” Thinking of an intelligible species in this way removes the 
problem of individuation. Oddly, Aquinas appeals to the relation of repre- 
sentation between the species and the extramental thing to explain how it 
is that the species can be a principle of operation (i.e., a habit): 

Cognition has a relation to the thing which is cognized, from the fact 

that the [intelligible] species, which is, as a form, the principle of in- 

tellectual operation, is a similitude of the thing." 
Still, the representational capacity of the intelligible species must be what 
guarantees that the contents of the mental word correspond with the nature 
of extramental reality. It is important not to infer from this that the intelli- 
gible species need itself have any efficiently causal role in the actual oc- 
current cognition, in the formation of the mental word. The mind itself 
may be the only efficient cause here," and the content of the occurrent 
cognition can be fixed merely by appealing to the informational content in 
the intelligible species. (This is just a way of claiming that the intelligible 
species is the formal cause of the occurrent cognition.) But it is equally 
important not to underestimate the reality that an intelligible species has. 
It is a real accident of the mind and to that extent a thing in as strong a 
sense as any other real non-relational accident in Aquinas.”* 


Clearly, some sort of representational account such as this needs to be 
given in order to guarantee correspondence of content. But dispositions, 
on the face of it, are not objects of cognition, and presumably Aquinas 
came to see that the two accounts—disposition vs. object—do not sit hap- 
pily together (at least, not without further metaphysical work). We do not 
have direct internal access to our dispositions (as we perhaps can do to 
thought-objects), and perhaps for this reason the later Aquinas comes to 
distinguish the mental word from the intelligible species. But what drives 
the account is a more refined understanding of the nature of the intelligi- 
ble species, as a disposition. The need for internal objects of cognition is 


?5 Since the mental word too is a similitude, we should perhaps infer that terms such as 
*similitude' in this context are radically ambiguous: maybe a mental word is a similitude in 
the sense of being a representation, whereas an intelligible species is a similitude in the 
sense of being a causal or dispositional principle of cognition ('similitude' being merely a 
way of highlighting its capacity to play this causal role). 

26 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa contra Gentiles 1 c.53 #442, ed. MARC, vol. 2, 65a. 

27 To this extent it is possible to agree with O' CALLAGHAN's account in Thomist Real- 
ism, 175-82. Interestingly, on this reading Aquinas' position on the production of occur- 
rent dispositions is most similar to that of Peter John Olivi (on this, see the texts cited at n. 
84 below). 


28 See O'CALLAGHAN, Thomist Realism, 182-94. 
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not abandoned. 


Scotus’ fundamental worry about Aquinas’ later account is that it 
misunderstands the nature of a mental act, and indeed of actions in general 
(‘such operations should be final acts’,” and thus not productive of any- 
thing further). Scotus makes a distinction between two different sorts of 
action: operation, on the one hand, and production, on the other: 

‘Action’ in creatures is understood in one way as action in the genus 
[i.e. category] of action, and in another way as second act, which is an 
absolute quality.... Speaking only of the one sort of act [namely cate- 
gorial act], or only of the other [namely second act], one power has 
only one act; but there can certainly be two acts of one [power], one 
of which is an action and the other of the genus of quality, just as our 
intellect, whose action in the genus of action is to “generate a word’, 
has nevertheless another action in the genus of quality, namely the 
generated cognition." 


Scotus elsewhere talks of the first of these acts as ‘production’, and uses 
‘operation’ to pick out the second.*! The mind both produces its cognitive 
act, and has this act: this act is its operation. The mind, in short, is what 
cognizes, and this cognition is caused by the mind itself. The basic dis- 
tinction is that an operation does not have any further result: to act/operate 
is simply to be in a certain, active, state of doing, not making; whereas a 
production causes some further entity. The worry that Scotus has about 
Aquinas’ position is that an operation—an occurrent (act of) cognition— 
could itself be productive. This is, according to Scotus, a category mis- 
take. In Scotus’ language, there are two ways of interpreting Aquinas 
here. It could be that when Aquinas speaks of acts in this context, he sim- 
ply means productions: what it is to think is to produce concepts. Or he 


? Duns Scotus, Ordinatio I d.27 qq.1-3 #56, Vatican ed. 6, 86. 


3° Duns Scotus, Ordinatio I d.6 q.unica #15, ed. C. BALIC, in Joannis Duns Scoti... Op- 
era omnia 4, Civitas Vaticana 1956, 93-94; see too the passages cited in my Duns Scotus 
on God, 20 n. 8. 


?! See, e.g., the text cited at n. 36 below. 


32 There seems to be a problem with this position: because operations have to be pro- 
duced, it would seem that, pari passu, productions themselves should have to be produced: 
Does this theory thus involve a vicious regress? Scotus addresses this problem by noting 
that the relation of production is just what he calls an ‘intrinsic’ relation: it exists just so 
long as its terms do. The relation of production thus arises automatically given the exis- 
tence of the agent and of the operation: see Ordinatio IV d.13 q.1 #12, ed. L. WADDING, in 
IoANNIS DUNS SCOTI... Opera omnia 8, Lyon 1639, 796-97. On this analysis, thinking 
really is at root just a doing, not a making, and the production does not need to be pro- 
duced. 
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could mean that an operation, a doing, is itself productive, a making. 
Viewed in this way, both options look odd, and it is for this reason that 
Scotus objects to Aquinas’ position. When we think, it does seem that 
there is something that we are just doing, and just doing something is in- 
consistent with (also) making something: 

No end term is produced by cognition, for cognition is not an action 

productive of any end term: for [if it were] it would be incompossible 

to think that the action exists and the end term does not exist, just as it 

is incompossible to think that that heating exists and that there is no 

heat to which the heating is directed. But it is not impossible to think 

of a cognition in itself, without thinking that it is of some end term 

produced by it.” 


It is certainly true that cognizing must be of something. But in my cogniz- 
ing something, nothing happens to that thing. And more generally, it 
seems possible to conceive of my cognizing without conceiving of any- 
thing produced by my cognizing. On the face of it, what I need in order to 
cognize is something to think about—a (preexistent) object of cognition— 
and an act of cognition. 


When arguing against the position of Henry of Ghent (which I discuss 
below) that an act of cognition could be directly productive of another 
such act, Scotus makes more explicit some of his presuppositions: 

Production pertains more to first act as productive principle than to 
second act, for perfect operations are by nature goals, and for this rea- 
son do not exist for the sake of other goals. Therefore cognition as an 
operation... is not the formal principle (ratio) productive of some end 
term; only a first act (by whose power that operation is elicited) will 
be a productive principle.“ 


Second act here is operation, and perfect operation is the goal of some 
productive process. Understanding is a perfect operation, the operation 
that perfects an intellectual substance as such, and is the proper goal of 
such a substance. Therefore a substance along with the perfect operation 
of understanding is not productive. ‘First act’ here is an agent along with 
its causal powers, and since an agent in perfect second act cannot be pro- 
ductive, it follows that if an agent is productive, it is the agent precisely in 
first act that is productive. Note the scope here: perfect acts, accurate acts 
of understanding. So the argument is not a general argument against the 
possibility of any mental act producing something (be it another act or 


3 Duns Scotus, Ordinatio I d.27 qq. 1-3 #55, Vatican ed. 6, 86. 


%4 Duns Scotus, Ordinatio I d.2 pt.2 qq.1-4 #292, ed. C. BALIC, in Joannis Duns Scoti... 
Opera omnia 2, Civitas Vaticana 1950, 300-1. 
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something else, e.g., an object). But the argument certainly would show 
that an act of understanding could not produce an object, and thus would 
be effective against at least part of Aquinas’ theory. Aquinas could, I sup- 
pose, claim that the response begs the question: there is no reason for him 
to suppose that perfect operations are goals. Or he could argue that the 
production of the mental word is best seen as a (logically or conceptually) 
necessary condition for the perfection which is the cognitive act, suppos- 
ing that there is a sense in which necessary conditions might be causally 
dependent on the thing for which they are conditions. Still, the causal or- 
der looks odd: we would expect the object of an occurrent cognition to be 
causally prior to the cognition rather than causally dependent on it. 


Has Scotus simply misunderstood Aquinas’ point here? According to 
one recent commentator, it is important not to mistake Aquinas’ talk of 
operation in this context: 


The act [of understanding] is a knowing, not a producing; and the acts 
of understanding differ according to the forms that inform them.” 


I think that there is a sense in which Scotus would agree on this point. His 
cognitive theory does not require that we reify concepts (though to the 
extent that both he and Aquinas regard concepts as real accidents, we need 
to take the non-reification claim very carefully here). But he does believe 
that to do something is to be in a certain state; and doing something 
amounts to our making ourselves to be in that state. And this ‘making’ is 
what Scotus means by production. Aquinas has still reversed the causal 
order, on Scotus’ analysis, making the state itself somehow, in this weak 
sense, productive; the act of understanding is, for Aquinas, just a know- 
ing, but it produces its object. 


The Second Opinion 


As Scotus spells-out the anonymous second opinion, the mental word is 
an object of cognition, but (in distinction from Aquinas’ account) this ob- 
ject is produced prior to the occurrent act of which it is an object. This 
view avoids the difficulties that Scotus pin-points in Aquinas’ opinion, 
because the object of cognition is not produced by the occurrent cognition 
but is (causally) prior to the cognition. As far as I can see, Scotus’ main 
objection is that there is no such entity distinct from the intelligible spe- 
cies itself. He makes the point by drawing on his analysis of the passive 
intellect into two components: memory and intelligence. The passive in- 


35 QO’ CALLAGHAN, Thomist Realism, 171. 
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tellect is one power, ^ but this power is passive with regard to the recep- 
tion of intelligible species (objects of cognition), active with regard to the 
production of cognitive acts, and passive with regard to the reception of 
such acts (actually cognizing). The idea is that, as memory, the intellect 
stores intelligible species or dispositional cognitions, and forms mental 
words or occurrent cognitions; as intelligence, it is the subject of such 
mental words, that is, it is the thing that is in the state of cognizing. Mem- 
ory produces the cognition; the cognition is an operation of the intelli- 
gence. Putting the matter like this tends to hypostatize the components or 
the power in a way that Scotus would in fact resist, though he often talks 
in this loose way. We could say that the mind can both produce a cogni- 
tive act and cognize.*’ Now, putting the matter this way raises acutely the 
question of the individuation of these various components. Why suppose, 
as Scotus does, that the power to store intelligible species and the power 
to form mental words are the same power? And why suppose that the 
power to receive such mental words—actually to cognize—is likewise the 
same power? To judge from the way Scotus speaks, I think the idea is that 
the passive intellect is (despite its designation, deriving from its being the 
recipient of intelligible species) basically an active power, responsible for 
the generation of mental words (1.e., of occurrent cognitive acts). Includ- 
ing the relevant intellectual content that allows this formation is specifi- 
cally a perfection of the memory, and thereby of the power that is the pas- 
sive intellect. (These contents are, of course, the objects of the cognitive 
act, not of anything done by the memory or done by the soul’s formative 
power. The soul thus has a power to cause cognitive acts, and to ‘inspect’ 
the contents of its intelligible species.) Talk of (accidental) perfection re- 
quires us to talk of passive potencies (for the relevant perfections); in this 
context, then, an active power will include passive potencies. 


Making use of these distinctions, Scotus responds to the second opin- 
ion as follows: 


Neither can the object be posited to be the word, as the other opinion 
says, for the object in itself is not something produced by the power of 
memory (or of anything else in the mind) as the word is; neither is the 
object ‘as in the memory’ produced by the power of the memory, as is 
clear; but the object ‘as in the intelligence’ is not generated other than 
for the reason that something is first generated in which the object has 
existence, for as was said in distinction 3, these intentional actions and 
passions do not pertain to an object other than on account of some real 


36 See, e.g., DUNS SCOTUS, Ordinatio I d.27 qq.1-3 ##16, 51, Vatican ed. 6, 70 and 85. 
37 On this, see my Duns Scotus on God, 62-63. 
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action or passion, which belong to it, in which the object has inten- 
tional existence.” 


Scotus’ objection is that neither of these components of the passive intel- 
lect can be perfected by an object (causally) prior to actual cognition. To 
show this, he makes use of his analysis of the intellect into memory and 
intelligence (a purely formal tool, of course, since, as just noted, they are 
one and the same power). The ‘object in itself” is the extramental entity, 
which evidently is not produced by the memory. The object ‘as in the 
memory’ is, according to Scotus, the intelligible species, and this is pro- 
duced not by the passive intellect but by the agent intellect. Against the 
alternative notion, that the object could be produced in the intelligence 
(rather than the memory), Scotus simply asserts that the position thus in- 
terpreted amounts to an acceptance of the production of a further intelligi- 
ble species (“something... in which the object has existence”), and pre- 
sumably the point is that no one maintains a theory of a double impressed 
species. This is a slightly curious claim, since (as Scotus knows well) this 
is precisely the view taken by Roger Marston. 


III. Roger Marston 


The key feature of Roger Marston’s view, as Scotus presents it, is that the 
object of cognition is something distinct from the intelligible species, pro- 
duced in the intelligence (as opposed to the memory).* This makes the 
view that Marston adopts very similar to one of the interpretations offered 
by Scotus of the opinion defended by the anonymous theologian just dis- 
cussed: 


38 Duns Scotus, Ordinatio I d.27 qq.1-3 #54, Vatican ed. 6, 86. 


?? For this reason I do not believe, pace Russell Friedman, that the view outlined here 
has much in common with the view ascribed to Thomas Sutton and reported by DUNS 
Scotus, Ordinatio I d.3 pt.3 q.2 ##460-62, Vatican ed. 3, 275-77): see R. FRIEDMAN, In 
Principio erat Verbum: The Incorporation of Philosophical Psychology into Trinitarian 
Theology, 1250-1325, unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Iowa 1997, 255 n. 
132. The issue at stake in the view ascribed to Sutton 1s the identity of the intelligible spe- 
cies as an episodic object/act of cognition: an object/act merely for the duration of the 
cognition, such that the species has no habitual existence in the mind. On the ambiguity 
between object and act in Sutton, see L. SPRUIT, Species Intelligibilis: From Perception to 
Knowledge I: Classical Roots and Medieval Discussions (Brill's Studies in Intellectual 
History 48), Leiden 1994, 274. The issue in Marston is that of a further intelligible species, 
an episodic, non-habitual one, over and above the habitual species accepted by Aquinas, 
Scotus, and others. 
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If I wish actually to recall something about a species which is in my 
memory, there is generated from the species a certain species in the 
apprehension of my intelligence, similar to that which is in my mem- 
ory, and then I actually cognize. Because I am changed from an actual 
non-cognizer to an actual cognizer, it is necessary that some non- 
relational change is brought about in my intellect, and this non- 
relational thing is the species generated from the store-house of the 
memory in the apprehension of the intelligence." 


What is this species in the intelligence? Although Marston is not entirely 
clear, it seems likely that he supposes it to be an object of an occurrent 
cognition, and furthermore that this object is identical with the mental 
word: 

For the formation of a word... three things are required.... The first is 

the conversion of the intellect onto the intelligible; the second is the 

cognition or similitude generated from the store-house of the memory; 

the third is the expression by the word of the thing... understood.... 

The similitude generated from the store-house of the memory is the 

generating of the word.... The expression by the word of the thing 

spoken exists to the extent that the word represents a perfect simili- 

tude of the thing... understood.*! 


I take it that the word is the entity produced in stage two here (the object 
or representation, not the act or expression), but it is not entirely clear. (It 
is for this reason that I have been talking of the word as ‘impressed’, not 
‘expressed’: it precedes the cognitive act.) In a way, however, the ques- 
tion of whether the object or the cognitive act is identified with the mental 
word is (for our non-theological purposes here) a merely semantic matter. 
The point is that an occurrent cognition requires an episodic object, non- 
identical with the (habitual) intelligible species and prior to the occurrent 
cognition itself. 


Obviously, one way to motivate the view that we require an object of 
cognition distinct from the intelligible species is to deny any such role— 
namely, as an object—for the intelligible species. But Marston unambigu- 
ously affirms that the intelligible species is an object of cognition, or at 
least that it is a representation of particulars: 

The intellect, seeing that many singular intentions offered to it agree 


in one common species and likeness (effigie) and are really assimi- 
lated [to each other] (for example, many men in one specific likeness), 


40 ROGERUS MARSTON, De emanatione aeterna q.6c, in Quaestiones disputatae, ed. PP. 
Collegii S. Bonaventurae, 118. 

41 ROGERUS MARSTON, De emanatione aeterna q.6c, in Quaestiones disputatae, ed. PP. 
Collegii S. Bonaventurae, 119-20. 
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labels this species ‘man’... which is the basis for understanding the 
universal outside the soul... [and] which is that by which the universal 
outside the soul is known.” 


In fact the position is doubly troubling, because Marston here asserts that 
the universal exists outside the soul. He could therefore presumably argue 
that the contents of an occurrent cognition can be fixed straightforwardly 
by reference to this extramental object, just as Aquinas posited for the 
Platonists. On the face of it, this would rule out the need not only for the 
mental word but also for the intelligible species. Perhaps the species Mar- 
ston is referring to in this passage is the second species, an object pro- 
duced prior to any actual cognition but distinct from the merely disposi- 
tional intelligible species. In this case, his view is very close to the anony- 
mous second position just considered. 


The first argument Scotus makes against Marston’s view relies on 
considerations of parsimony: 
[The word] is not a species in the intelligence prior to the act of cog- 
nizing, for it is superfluous to posit such a species. For it does not rep- 
resent the object any more perfectly than a species in the memory 
does, and it is sufficient to have one thing perfectly representing the 
object prior to the act of cognizing. 


If the intelligible species is a representation prior to the occurrent cogni- 
tion, then there is no reason why any further such representation is re- 
quired. Scotus offers three more arguments, each one of which has con- 
siderable force: 

[On Marston’s view] two species of the same kind would be in the 

same power, because these two species are of the same kind, and the 

intellect, as memory and intelligence, is one power (because the first 

act by which one who has it operates and by which one who has the 

first act is in second act is one and the same). 


Intellect is in some sense one power, and one power cannot be subject to 
two dispositions precisely the same in kind. But on Marston’s double spe- 
cies theory, this is precisely what would be involved.” 


? ROGERUS MARSTON, De anima q.9c, in Quaestiones disputatae, ed. PP. Collegii S. 
Bonaventurae, 424; see too q.9 obj.1, 406: “Every species, but which a corporeal thing is 
cognized, has a likeness (similitudo) to the thing cognized." See also q.9c ad 1, 426: “The 
intellect... forms a universal species in itself from the species of singular things, in which 
[latter] the universal truly shines out." 

? Duns Scotus, Ordinatio I d.27 qq.1-3 #49, Vatican ed. 6, 84-85. 

^ Duns Scotus, Ordinatio I d.27 qq.1-3 #51, Vatican ed. 6, 85. 

4 The proof that intellect is one power is contained in the parenthetical clauses. ‘First 
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Secondly, according to Scotus, 


[On Marston’s view] the habit would not be an immediate principle of 
the act, and neither would the thing having the habit be in accidental 
potency to action in accordance with the habit, for there would be re- 
quired a form other than the habit prior to the operation." 


Scotus holds, as Aquinas does, that whatever else it is, an intelligible spe- 
cies is a disposition for an occurrent cognition. A disposition does not re- 
quire any further disposition added to it in order for it to be a disposition. 
But on Marston’s view it does: it requires the species impressed in the 
intelligence." 


Scotus’ final argument concerns the conscious and voluntary nature of 
our occurrent cognitions, something for which he thinks Marston's view 
cannot account: 


Neither can this species in the intelligence be posited to be generated 
naturally if it can never be without actual cognition, because actual 
cognition is under the command of the will. But neither can it be said 
to be generated freely, or that its generation is under the command of 
the will—as it seems—if the species is posited prior to the act, be- 
cause it seems that the first thing pertaining to the intellect that is in 
our power is the actual cognition." 


According to this text, occurrent cognitions are conscious and in our 
power. But it 1s acts that are in our power. But how could something be in 
our power that is neither an act of ours nor the consequence of such an 
act, but 1s presupposed by such an act? 


act’ is the intellect and its powers, and the claim is that one and the power is responsible 
for both for operation and for being in second act. Presumably the thought is that memory 
is responsible for the operation of the intelligence in the sense that the memory includes a 
species that is a partial cause of, and object of, the act of cognition, and intelligence is 
responsible for being in second act in the sense that it itself is what actually cognizes (is 
‘in second act’: operates). So the power that is responsible for operation and for second act 
is one and the same, and this one power is the subject of both of Marston's two disposi- 
tions. 
^6 Duns Scotus, Ordinatio I d.27 qq.1-3 #52, Vatican ed. 6, 85. 


“7 Scotus seems to be making a general point about dispositions, namely that disposi- 
tions cannot be such if they are susceptible to further, superadded dispositions. Whether or 
not this is right is not clear to me. For example, it would perhaps be possible to have (say) 
a psychological disposition that is ‘activated’, as it were, by some further disposition. But 
in such cases it could be argued contra that what ‘activates’ the disposition is not some 
further disposition but merely a circumstance that increases the strength of the disposition. 


48 Duns Scotus, Ordinatio I d.27 qq. 1-3 #53, Vatican ed. 6, 85. 
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IV. Henry of Ghent 


Henry of Ghent makes the distinction between simple and complex cogni- 
tion the basis of his account of the mental word. Although he presents a 
couple of inchoate theories on the causal explanation for occurrent cogni- 
tions and their relation to dispositional cognitions (an early theory and a 
late theory), he divorces these theories from his account of the mental 
word. It is fundamentally on these grounds that Scotus criticizes him, as 
we shall see. Henry’s basic idea is that a mental word is formed as the end 
result of a process of inquiry. Inquiry involves complex cognition, think- 
ing about the nature of a thing from different angles. The end result of this 
inquiry is an understanding of the essence of a thing: an occurrent cogni- 
tion. The object of this latter cognition is the mental word, formed prior to 
the cognition and as a consequence of inquiry. Henry puts some of this as 
follows: 


In every intellectual cognition of ours directed to a thing of which a 
word is naturally formed, there is first some simple knowledge (scien- 
tia) or cognition in the created intellect. This is not, however, the 
work of the intellect, because with respect to such cognition the cre- 
ated intellect is merely passive. Rather, it is from the intelligible thing 
presented as an object and causing its species in the intellect. This 
species is a kind of cognition of the thing which remains in the mem- 
ory. From this simple cognition or knowledge (scientia) existing in 
the memory, the intellect thus informed, reflexively moving (repli- 
cante) itself over itself as it is intellect simply speaking, and, thus in- 
formed, moving itself by itself as a certain intelligible object, gener- 
ates cognition or cogitative knowledge (scientia), which is the word in 
the intelligence.... From this we should keep in mind that there is a 
twofold cognitive act in the intellect. One is of simple intelligence of 
an intelligible thing as it is an object in itself prior to the formation of 
the word, but formed by the action of the object-thing, from which 
simple cognition remains in the memory. The other is cogitative [i.e., 
the result of inquiry], formed of the intelligible thing, after the forma- 
tion of the word, as an object in the word. The formation of this word 
is midway between each act of cognition, for one utterly precedes the 
formation of the word in us, and the other rather follows it.^? 


The ultimate point of this daunting passage is that a mental word is 
formed as the result of inquiry, and is the object in which the essence of 
the thing is seen. Much of the passage (especially the complex fifth sen- 
tence) is involved in describing just how the intellect reflects on its own 


? HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Summae quaestionum ordinariarum a.54 q.9, ed. I. BADIUS 
ASCENSIUS, Paris 1520, vol. 2, f. 104rC. 
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mental contents in the formation of such a word. Henry describes the con- 
tents of this mental word as ‘distinctive, distinguishing, and declarative’ 5° 
It is an object of a full and accurate understanding (what Henry here calls 
a ‘cogitative’ cognition), resulting from an initially simple but inadequate 
understanding (the ‘simple’ cognition). The simple cognition itself—here 
the object for the complex cognition—has an object: the universal in the 
phantasm as illuminated by the agent intellect. (As is well-known, Henry 
denies that there are intelligible species, at least in the sense of there being 
intellective representations of external objects over and above the phan- 
tasm illuminated by the agent intellect, and the mental word. For the pur- 
poses of simple cognition, the universal is held to be contained in, and 
represented by, the phantasm as illuminated by the agent intellect. Henry 
does not deny that there can be an inclination or disposition for cognition, 
in the intellect—the habit of science—though he does deny the necessity 
of such habitual inclinations.°') The word, then, is not a cognitive act but 
the object of such a cognition: 

The act which is ‘saying’ or generating [the mental word] is not the 

same as understanding... for saying is a real action, proceeding from 

the memory, whether from the simple knowledge existing in it or 

from the object as in the memory, and in this way it is a certain action 

or operation of the intellect informed by simple knowledge, by which 

it forms in itself declarative knowledge very similar to simple knowl- 

edge. Understanding, however, is, in the intelligence, [and it is] a pas- 

sion from the intelligible thing, as it is in itself (something confused), 

or as it is in its essence (as it is distinct through its parts in simple 

knowledge). 


The mental word is the object of fully accurate cognition, formed as the 
result of inquiry, and it is distinct from the cognition itself, which is a pas- 
sion of the intellect, something that the intellect receives or undergoes. 
The word moves the intellect to undergo cognition. 


Elsewhere, Henry provides a rich account of inquiry, though here 
atypically using ‘word’ to refer to the simple cognition (whether habitual 
or occurrent, Henry is not clear): 


50 HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Summae quaestionum ordinariarum a.54 q.9, ed. BADIUS 
ASCENSIUS, vol. 2, f. 104vC. 

5l On this, see the definitive account in PASNAU, Theories of Cognition, 306-10. The 
claim that the universal is in the phantasm commits Henry to what has recently been la- 
belled ‘abstractionism’: I discuss abstractionism, and its explicit rejection by Scotus, be- 
low. 

? HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Summae quaestionum ordinariarum a.54 q.9, ed. BADIUS 
ASCENSIUS, vol. 2, f. 104vC. 
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Insofar as intellect is memory containing an object and the word 
[namely an act of simple cognition] moving the intellect (such that 
[the intellect] might begin, after the complete formation of this word, 
to dig out (fodere), with its natural acumen, and to investigate (dis- 
cutere) something—what it is, and what it is in, and why—by com- 
posing and dividing and by reasoning, and through this form in itself 
either a simple word of what something is in itself, in its essence, or 
[ascribing] a complex [word], by ascribing the essence to that thing 
whose essence it is, or what is in this thing in which it is [to the thing], 
and by providing an explanatory conclusion), the memory is active in 
relation to the word conceived in the intellect, by comparing and di- 
viding and composing, so that cognition [exists] in the actual intelli- 
gence, so that there is cognition in the intelligence generated from 
cognition in the memory, and with respect to this cognition the intel- 
lect, as discursive, is active. 


The formation of a word involves more than simple and propositional 
cognition: it involves judgment, actual belief that such-and-such is the 
case, ‘ascribing the essence to that thing whose essence it is’. 


So much for the account of the formation of a mental word properly 
so-called. What does Henry say about the generation of a simple cogni- 
tion? Here Henry appears to change his mind. Earlier in his career, he be- 
lieved that the intellect is merely passive in the generation of a simple 
cognition. His later view is that the phantasm inclines the intellect such 
that the intellect itself is causally responsible for the simple occurrent 
cognition. Compare the two following accounts, early and late respec- 
tively: 

Our intellect is in itself bare, like an erased (complanata) tablet, be- 
cause in the beginning it cognizes nothing other than by the work of 
the agent intellect, which, by spiritually irradiating over the phan- 
tasms, gives to them the contents of the universal, and moves the pos- 
sible intellect to simple cognition, insofar as our intellect is purely 
passive and the universal active." 


The agent intellect is just a power to make the universals contained in the 
phantasms cognizable; what does the cognizing is the possible or passive 
intellect, and in this scenario the passive intellect is just that: entirely pas- 
sive; its cognitive acts are wholly caused by the universal as contained in 
the phantasm. In the later account, the possible intellect itself has some 
prior activity: 


53 HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Quodlibet V q.25, ed. I. BADIUS ASCENSIUS, in Quodlibeta 
Magistri Henrici Goethals a Gandavo doctoris solemnis 1, Paris 1518, f. 204r-vK. 


54 HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Quodlibet V q.25, ed. BADIUS ASCENSIUS, vol. 1, f. 204rl. 
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In the intellect there are two things... required for vital operation. The 
first change by which the intellect has actual existence is from what 
causes it, and this is in relation to its bare power of cognizing. The 
second change is from the intelligible object present to it, and this 
without the mediation of any species impressed on the intellect by [the 
object] (1.e., immediately by the intelligible object). In the intellect, 
the intelligible object present either in the phantasm or in the habit, by 
its active power immediately changes the intellect by inclining it to 
perceiving itself through the act of cognition. By the disposition by 
which it is inclined, it is finally disposed to elicit a cognition as its 
proper operation, not as to motion or some mutation which is the act 
of something imperfect as imperfect, but as to an operation which is 
the operation of something perfect as it is perfect.” 


Here the intelligible object is present in one of two ways: either in a dis- 
position or in the phantasm; either way, the intellect itself causes its sim- 
ple cognition. The point of the contrast between the ‘motion of something 
imperfect’ and ‘the operation of something perfect’ is to make a distinc- 
tion between a change caused in something by some external agent and a 
self-caused operation. Henry defends his later view by drawing an anal- 
ogy between intellect and sense. The part of the mind responsible for sen- 
sation cannot be merely passive, because we are sometimes not affected 
by sensory inputs; for example, when thinking hard about something I can 
be utterly unconscious of sounds and sights around me.*° Presumably the 
point of the analogy is that, on the earlier view, our phantasms would al- 
ways be causing occurrent cognitions in us, and such cognitions would 
thus fail, counterfactually, to be episodic.’ It is worth noting an ambiguity 
here about the relevant simple cognition: should the simple cognition be 
seen as merely dispositional, or is it an instance of occurrent cognition? In 
the final sentence, for sure, Henry seems to suggest that the ‘cognition’ 
(1.e., the occurrent cognition) is perfect, and thus that occurrent cognitions 
have mental words—not phantasms or dispositions—as their objects. 


One further feature of the account is very distinctive to Henry, and 
that is the description of the precise nature of the cogitative cognition. 
Minimally, cogitative cognition can only be of facts: 


55 HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Quodlibet XI q.5, ed. BADIUS ASCENSIUS, vol. 2, f. 451v-2rD. 

56 HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Quodlibet XI q.5, ed. BADIUS ASCENSIUS, vol. 2, f. 451vA. 

57 I do not know whether this is the right interpretation. It certainly seems open to an ob- 
jection. Surely the agent intellect could explain the episodic nature of our cognitive acts. 
For it (presumably) is not always illuminating all of our phantasms. Our cognitive acts 
could be caused, episodically, by the episodic illumination of the phantasms by the agent 
intellect. 
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This word of ours, generated from our knowledge, is not conceived 
when we doubt or when we are mistaken or when we lie or when we 
inquire with flowing (volubile) reasoning. [It is conceived], however, 
when, our reasoning over, we arrive instantaneously at the true con- 
clusion that we seek (as it were), and we actually know it in the intel- 
ligence just as it is latently in the memory and exists in natural real- 
ity." 
In contrast with the flowing process of reasoning, cogitative cognition— 
the end result of reasoning—is marked by ‘stable’ thought,” and it must 
be accurate. Elsewhere, Henry makes the mark of cogitative cognition that 
we know that we know: 


The intellect does not understand the true with simple understanding, 
but also with a reflective understanding (intelligentia conversiva), un- 
derstanding itself to understand, and converting itself over the object 
understood and over the simple act of understanding, and on itself un- 
derstanding through the reflective act of understanding.” 


Trivially, of course, Henry defines the mental word as something ‘gener- 
ated from a thing that is known’,°! and, as we have seen, he repeatedly 
characterizes it as involving introspection and internal objects of thought. 
But the point here is stronger and strictly speaking epistemological: to 
have a mental word, we need to know that we know. More precisely, a 
necessary consequence of forming a mental word is that we know that we 


know: 


The second knowledge that is in the word not only knows and under- 
stands the thing, but also knows and understands it in such a way that 
it knows itself to know, and understands itself to understand by some 
second reflex [act] over the first act of understanding or knowing.” 


Again, this seems to involve not just simple and propositional cognition 
but judgment and (true) belief. 


58 HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Quodlibet V q.25, ed. BADIUS ASCENSIUS, vol. 1, f. 204vL. 


°° HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Summae quaestionum ordinariarum a.54 q.9, ed. BADIUS 
ASCENSIUS, vol. 2, f. 104vC. Reasoning is fundamentally a process, a ‘successive’ object 
with temporal parts. A cogitative cognition lacks such parts. On the distinction between 
permanent and successive items in Henry of Ghent, see my “Four-Dimensionalism and 
Identity Across Time: Henry of Ghent vs. Bonaventure", in Journal of the History of Phi- 
losophy 37 (1999), 393-414. 

60 HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Summae quaestionum ordinariarum a.60 q.1, ed. BADIUS 
ASCENSIUS, vol. 2, f. 155rX. 


6! HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Quodlibet V q.25, ed. BADIUS ASCENSIUS, vol. 1, f. 204vL. 


9^ HENRICUS DE GANDAVO, Summae quaestionum ordinariarum a.54 q.9, ed. BADIUS 
ASCENSIUS, vol. 2, f. 104vC. 
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Various relevant issues emerge from this rich discussion, and indeed 
there are many more points of interest than I can deal with here. For now, 
I want to focus on just one of them. The internalism implied in Aquinas’ 
account is explicitly stated; indeed, the internalism is also epistemological 
(connected with the criteria for warrant), rather than merely cognitive 
(i.e., connected merely with our internal access to our mental representa- 
tions) as it is in Aquinas. Henry's requirement that we know that we know 
implies both that we have access to the internal representation and that 
this access somehow performs a role in warrant, shifting true belief to 
knowledge. Precisely how this warranting function is supposed to func- 
tion is not clear. Henry seems to suggest that access to an internal object is 
somehow sufficient for the warrant of true beliefs. But this seems incon- 
sistent with his apparent acceptance of our internal access to phantasms. 


Oddly, Scotus entirely ignores this aspect of Henry's account. Fur- 
thermore, unpacking the criticisms that Scotus makes of all this is not 
easy, not least because he persistently claims that Henry identifies the 
word as the (cogitative) cognition—the cognitive act—and not as the ob- 
ject of this cognition. ® But, despite the vast length of Scotus’ treatment of 
this disagreement, it seems to me that this is in large part a terminological 
matter. Nevertheless, Scotus criticizes other aspects of Henry's theory, 
and these criticisms do not rely on the precise question of the identity of 
the mental word. After all, both Scotus and Henry agree on the following 
broad theoretical points: that there is an object or objects for cogitative 
cognition; that these objects are causally prior to such occurrent cogni- 
tions; that there are such occurrent (i.e., cogitative) cognitions. The two 
thinkers probably also agree on the claim that there is a consciously ac- 


& One of the lengthiest and densest parts of Scotus’ criticism of the view he ascribes to 
Henry focuses on the worry that an operation cannot itself be productive (the same criti- 
cism that he urges against Aquinas’ view): see DUNS SCOTUS, Ordinatio I d.2 pt.2 qq.1-4 
##290-96, Vatican ed. 2, 299-304; see too DUNS Scorus, Ordinatio I d.27 qq.1-3 ##21, 
64-65, Vatican ed. 6, 21 and 88-89. Elsewhere, Scotus worries that Henry's account re- 
quires the intellect to be active and passive in relation to different acts: passive in the re- 
ception of simple cognitive acts and active in the formation of cogitative cognitive acts. 
Since kinds of act individuate powers, Scotus holds that Henry's account requires two 
distinct powers: see DUNS SCOTUS, Ordinatio 1 d.27 qq.1-3 #16, Vatican ed. 6, 69-70. 
Equally, these two acts seem to have specifically the same contents—which seems to sug- 
gest that they are identical: see Ordinatio I d.27 qq.1-3 ##18, 22, Vatican ed. 6, 71 and 73. 
It seems to me moot whether these criticisms hit their target. Scotus in these passages is 
certainly concerned by the worry that the mental word alone cannot be a sufficient expla- 
nation for the existence of reflexive acts, and this concern seems untouched by the distinct 
question of the identity of the mental word (as act or object). 
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cessible internal object for simple occurrent cognitions too. 


One feature of Henry’s account that worries Scotus is its lack of gen- 
erality: as Scotus sees it, restriction of the mental word to cogitative cog- 
nition is too limited. For example, Scotus complains that, if Henry is right, 
then 

[1] God does not have a word; [2] secondly, therefore an angel does 
not have a word concerning things naturally cognized by it; [3] 
thirdly, therefore a saint in heaven does not have a word concerning 
the divine essence or of anything else perfectly cognized without in- 
quiry; [4] fourthly, therefore no one immediately operating through a 
[cognitive] habit has a word, which all seem absurd.™ 


The point is not entirely trivial. We should not want to say that every epi- 
sodic occurrent cognition the contents of which accurately represent the 
essence of a thing is formed through a process of inquiry, whether this be 
a word-type (as in [1]-[3] here) or word-token (as in [4]). But in any case 
Henry does seem to have an account of the generation of simple occurrent 
cognitions too, as we have seen; to that extent, Scotus’ criticism seems 
largely terminological. 


Scotus also offers more substantive criticisms. The first focuses on the 
formation of occurrent simple cognitions and the second on the formation 
of occurrent cogitative cognitions. In relation to simple cognitions, Scotus 
tackles in turn Henry’s two different theories, the earlier and the later. 
Against the first, he reasons that it seems curious to suppose that the intel- 
lect can be active in the production of a more perfect occurrent cognition 
but lack a power to be active in the production of a less perfect occurrent 
cognition, given that the contents to which these two cognitions are di- 
rected seem to be the same in kind: 


Either the intellect, made to be in act according to the first confused 
cognition, is active in the production of the second cognition by its 
own power or by the power of the first confused cognition. If by its 
own power, it does not seem rational that some cause could be active 
with respect to something more perfect in some species and in no way 
be active with respect to something less perfect of the same kind. But 
confused and distinct cognitions of a white thing seem to be cogni- 
tions of the same kind, because of the same object. Therefore it seems 
inappropriate that the intellect can be of itself causative with respect 
to the second cognition, which is more perfect, and not with respect to 
the first. 


S Duns Scotus, Ordinatio I d.27 qq.1-3 #70, Vatican ed. 6, 91. 
® Duns Scotus, Ordinatio I d.2 pt.2 qq.1-4 #241, Vatican ed. 3, 273-74; see Ordinatio 
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Against the second version of the theory, Scotus worries about the causal 
role of the inclination posited by Henry: 
Either without [the inclination] there is in the intellect the whole ac- 
tive power with respect to the cognition, or not. If there is, then the in- 
tellect can achieve this cognition, and thus [can achieve] every neces- 
sary determination... and thus [the inclination] is necessary for no rea- 
son; if there is not, then [the inclination] will give some active power, 
whether total or partial, to the intellect, and thus the action will not be 
from the intellect or from anything internal as a total active princi- 
ple. 


The idea is that an inclination cannot be necessary for the production of a 
particular type of action: anything that can be done with an inclination can 
also be done without it. Henry could of course object that there are plenty 
of ways of understanding inclinations, and that one possible account he 
could give would be that the phantasm is a disposition which is such that 
without it the intellect is not in a suitable state to cognize anything. 


In relation to occurrent cogitative cognitions, Scotus holds that there 

is an apparent causal underdetermination involved in Henry’s account: 
If actual cognition is the basis for the generation of declarative knowl- 
edge [i.e., of the mental word], this seems to be inappropriate in us, 
because a less perfect form cannot be the perfect basis for the genera- 
tion of a perfect [form]. But that first confused cognition in us is less 
perfect than distinct knowledge; therefore [it cannot be the basis for 
the generation of declarative knowledge].... The less perfect is not a 
principle for the production of something more perfect.°? 


The problem is how we get more accurate or detailed mental contents out 
of less accurate or detailed ones. Henry does not posit a mechanism here 
other than the introspective one noted above. But this by itself gives no 
new information. At this point Scotus could appeal to his celebrated ac- 
count of induction: we test our mental contents out by forming hypotheses 
on the basis of them and then testing these hypotheses empirically. (I re- 
turn to this below.) If this is the right reading of Scotus, it marks one of 
the substantial differences between Scotus’ account of inquiry and cogita- 
tive cognition, on the one hand, and Henry’s on the other. Henry’s ac- 
count of inquiry involves composition and division and ultimately judg- 


I 4.27 qq.1-3 #16, Vatican ed. 6, 69-70. 
°° Duns Scotus, Ordinatio I d.2 pt.2 qq.1-4 #243, Vatican ed. 3, 274-75. 


$7 Duns Scotus, Ordinatio 1 d.27 qq.1-3 ##17-18, Vatican ed. 6, 70-71; at Ordinatio I 
d.3 pt.3 q.2 #452, Vatican ed. 3, 274, Scotus makes the point more specifically about acts, 
not forms. 
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ment, in just the same way as all other such theories do. But Scotus’ ac- 
count allows him to explain more convincingly how we can form accurate 
beliefs on the basis of our simple cognitions and cognitive dispositions. 


Scotus simply denies Henry’s strictly epistemological internalism. If 
we understand something, knowing that we understand it does not provide 
any further informational content to the belief: it does not inform us about 
‘the presence of the object’ or ‘the perfection of the power’ or “the deter- 
mination of the power to the act or to the exercise of the act’. So the re- 
flexive cognition is redundant. The criticism seems to me far too quick. 
Scotus simply does not take Henry’s epistemological internalism seri- 
ously; perhaps he does not even notice it. And I suppose to be fair to Sco- 
tus Henry’s view as it stands does not seem like a serious contribution to 
the debate on the question of warrant. 


V. William of Ware 


According to Scotus, a mental word is an operation that belongs to (is re- 
ceived in) the intelligence. What brings it about that the word belongs to 
the intelligence is the active formative function of the memory. On this 
view, there is an active and productive function played by the memory, 
and a passive and operative one played by the intelligence. William of 
Ware’s theory is best thought of in contrast to this. To use Scotus’ termi- 
nology, he holds that the productive activity and the operative passivity 
are one and the same causal activity considered under different descrip- 
tions; the mental word is analogous to a form that is transferred in produc- 
tion: 

Just as the action of heating, the reception of heat and heat are the 

same non-relational thing, so the action of cognition, the reception of 

cognition and the word are exactly the same non-relational thing, such 


that the word is nothing other than the act of cognizing as it is re- 
ceived in a power.” 


Seeing the species as analogous to a form transferred from agent to patient 
in activity might suggest that one and the same thing is both an object of 
cognition (in the agent) and an act of cognition (in the patient). In fact, 
William suggests, it is neither of these: 


85 Duns Scotus, Ordinatio I d.2 pt.2 qq.1-4 #288, Vatican ed. 2, 298-99. 


© GUILELMUS DE WARE, In Sententias I d.27 q.3c, ed. SCHMAUS, in Die Liber Propugna- 
torius des Thomas Anglicus, 264* (see n. 9 supra). 
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Some add that there are five things to be found in the mind: the 
power, the habit, the species, the act, and the concept, and no more. 
But the word is not a power or a habit, because those two things can 
exist where there is no word. Neither is the word a species or an act, 
because the spoken word signifies the mental word.... But the spoken 
word signifies neither the species nor the act. It remains, therefore, 
that it signifies the concept.’ 


William later makes it clear that the concept is the quiddity of an extra- 
mental thing as received the mind by the action of the agent intellect: 
When the authorities say that a spoken word signifies a passion in the 
soul, they understand ‘passion’ not as the species inhering in the mind 
(which is the mind’s basis for understanding) but as the quiddity of a 
cognized external thing, which is said to be a passion in the mind, 
which is in the soul as what is known is in the knower.”! 


The basic idea in all this is that the mental word—the quiddity of the ex- 
ternal thing received in the mind—is related to the formation and recep- 
tion of itself in cognition in the same way that heat is related to the causa- 
tion and reception of itself. The point of the identity-claim is that a change 
is nothing other than the transfer of the form from agent to patient. Sco- 
tus’ concern about this position requires the application of a moderately 
restricted model of self-motion, a model that Scotus claims is violated by 
William’s theory (which involves a far more liberal account of self- 
motion). According to the heat-analogy, the agent and the patient are dis- 
tinct substances. But in the case of the mental word this distinction re- 
quirement is not satisfied: one and the same thing causes a form in itself, 
and in such a way that the form in virtue of which the thing causes is the 
same as the form which it receives: 

This position about the action of cognition and the reception [of cog- 

nition] does not seem to be rational, since cognition is one form, and 

although it can be compared to its agent and to the subject in which it 

is received, nevertheless it does not yield a distinction whereby it can 

be both its own cause, as it were, and the end term of an action in this 

way [i.e., as received] and not in the other way [1.e., as caused], for it 

is the end term of an action, and it is so in itself and not in virtue of 

one relation or the other [i.e., as received and as caused]; rather, these 

relations imply [the form]. 


7 GUILELMUS DE WARE, In Sententias I d.27 q.2c, ed. FRIEDMAN, in In principio erat 
Verbum, 543.455-62 (see n. 39 supra). 


7 GUILELMUS DE WARE, In Sententias I d.27 q.2c, ed. FRIEDMAN, in In principio erat 
Verbum, 547.588-92. 


? Duws Scorus, Ordinatio I d.27 qq.1-3 #58, Vatican ed. 6, 87. 
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On this analysis, William’s view is simply unintelligible. Self-motion, 
according to Scotus, is possible when the active form and the received 
form are different in kind but not when they are the same in kind. Scotus’ 
own position is not susceptible to a similar objection. For Scotus the form 
that produces is an object, and the form produced is a cognitive act. These 
are not the same token, or even the same type, of mental entity. 


VI. Duns Scotus 


Having excluded all of the viable theories that posit that the mental word 
could be an object for a cognitive act, Scotus concludes “by the way of 
division, that the word is an actual cognition” (1.e., an occurrent cogni- 
tion). As far as Scotus is concerned, there is only one universal represen- 
tation that is the object of an occurrent cognition, and it is the intelligible 
species. No other object is required. His arguments in favour of the exis- 
tence of intelligible species are that such universal representations are re- 
quired for intellectual cognition.” He concludes: 

It is necessary to posit in the intellect, as it is described as memory, an 

intelligible species representing the universal as universal, naturally 

prior to the act of cognizing, on account of the reasons just given from 

the side of the object, inasmuch as the object is universal and present 

to the intellect; which two conditions, namely, universality and pres- 

ence, are naturally prior to cognition. 


This makes the existence of any other kind of mental representation super- 
fluous. For an occurrent cognition, all we need is attention to a particular 
intelligible species as an object. (How we secure such attention— 
especially given that such attention is supposed to be conscious and 
somehow freely chosen”—is of course highly problematic; but I do not 
think that the question of how we freely use or form such objects is any 
more problematic in Scotus than in any of the other writers whom I dis- 
cuss here.’’) For Scotus, then, there is an asymmetry in the way in which 


® Duns Scotus, Ordinatio I d.27 qq.1-3 #59, Vatican ed. 6, 87. 
™ Duns Scotus, Ordinatio I d.3 pt.3 q.1 #348-69, Vatican ed. 3, 209-25. 
75 Duns Scotus, Ordinatio 1 d.3 pt.3 q.1 4370, Vatican ed. 3, 225. 


76 See e.g. DUNS SCOTUS, Reportatio IV d.42 q.4 ##13-[14], ed. L. WADDING, in Joannis 
Duns Scoti... Opera omnia 11, Lyon 1639, 412b-13a. 

77 For Aquinas, we form the objects of our attention, as has been seen. But this forma- 
tion is a conscious process, and it still requires some way of securing that we cause these 
objects rather than those. Equally, Aquinas urges that we form these objects on the basis of 
selective attention to phantasms, and again the question arises as to how this is secured. 
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the contents of the dispositional cognition—the intelligible species—and 
those of the occurrent cognition are fixed. But Scotus has a clear rationale 
for this. Contents are fixed by representation. The dispositional cognition 
is a representation, and its contents are as such intrinsic to it. The occur- 
rent cognition is, of course, not a representation, and as such requires 
some object—a representation, in this case—to fix its contents. The rele- 
vant representation is of course just the dispositional cognition. 


Scotus is not troubled—as perhaps Aquinas came to be—by the 
thought that a disposition could also be an object of cognition. Part of the 
reason for this is his reifying account of accidents, to which I return be- 
low. A disposition is a thing as real as the substance in which it inheres. 
As Scotus sees it, the objects of our cognitive acts are somehow ‘con- 
tained’ in the intelligible species, the real mental quality inhering in the 
memory. As a real quality, the species has ‘subjective’ (real) existence, an 
accident inhering in a subject. The contents of the species, however, have 
merely ‘objective’ (mental) existence: existence merely as objects of 
thought.” It is also worth noting in this context that Scotus distinguishes 
two kinds of dispositional cognitions: intelligible species, and the ‘habit of 
science’ that is “left [in the memory] by [cognitive] acts."? Both of these 
are habits, which I am labelling ‘dispositions’. As we shall see below, the 
intelligible species—and presumably the habit of science proper, too—are 
dispositions by being partial causes of occurrent cognitions. The habit is 
caused by fully-formed, accurate, occurent cognitions. 


Scotus provides clear theories of both the formation-account and the 
perfection-account of the mental word, that is to say, a causal account of 
the generation of any occurrent cognition and an account of the further 
specific requirements for the generation of what Henry calls a ‘cogitative’ 
cognitive act, a full and accurate or ‘perfect’ act of understanding. Note 
that Scotus is happy to use the term ‘word’ for any occurrent cognition, 
not just a perfect one." This reflects his concerns about generality: the 
fundamental account of the generation or formation of occurrent cogni- 
tions from intelligible species—of calling things to mind—must be the 


This does not seem to be a weakness in Aquinas any more than in Scotus, for all their dif- 
ferent theories; the question of whether there could be theories to explain these aspects of 
occurrent cognition, and if so what such theories would look like, seems to me open. 

75 These clarifications are well-known, and I will not pause further on them here: for a 
discussion, see my Duns Scotus on God, 67-68. 

7 Duns Scotus, Ordinatio I d.3 pt.3 q.1 #395, Vatican ed. 3, 241 

50 See Duns Scotus, Ordinatio I d.27 qq.1-3 #72, Vatican ed. 6, 91. 
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same whether or not the act is perfect. 


On the first issue, that of the generation of occurrent cognitions (the 
formation-account), Scotus focuses on the relevant causes of the cognition 
and also on the way in which the cognition is related to its object such that 
the cognition itself has the contents displayed in its object. Basically, Sco- 
tus holds that the intelligible species —the dispositional cognition—along 
with the intellect (specifically the memory) are joint causes of the occur- 
rent cognition. It is, presumably, in virtue of this role that the intelligible 
species is correctly classified as a disposition." Scotus begins by noting 
that the presence of an occurrent cognition in us is episodic, “not perpet- 
ual, but having existence after non-existence, as we perceive,” and thus 
that it is “necessary to posit some active cause, somehow in us, otherwise 
it would not be in our power to cognize when we want."? 


Scotus argues that the memory along with the intelligible species are 
the joint causes of an occurrent cognition,” and he makes this point by 
rejecting various opposing views, namely that the soul itself is the unique 
cause of occurrent cognitions (held by Olivi)" and that the object is the 
unique cause of occurrent cognitions (held by Godfrey of Fontaines). 
Against Olivi, Scotus argues that because the intellect is a purely natural 
power, if it alone is the cause of its occurrent cognitions, such cognitions 
will be permanent rather than (as is apparent) merely episodic." Equally, 
and perhaps more damagingly, if the soul alone were the cause of occur- 
rent cognitions, then such a cognition “would not be a likeness of the ob- 
ject," because "essential distinction [between entities such as occurrent 
congitions| cannot come from something which is not a cause [of those 
entities].”*° 


5! Scotus talks of the species as having both efficient and formal causal roles: see DUNS 
Scotus, Ordinatio I d.3 pt.3 q.1 #382, textus interpolatus, Vatican ed. 3, 366-67. The 
point of talking of it as a formal cause here is that its contents are sufficient to fix the con- 
tents of the occurrent cognition. But Scotus is in general happy to conceive of forms as 
efficient causes of external effects: whiteness ‘makes’ (formally) me to be white, and is the 
efficient cause of your seeing me. I return to this issue in a moment. 

® Duns Scotus, Ordinatio I d.3 pt.3 q.2 #486, Vatican ed. 3, 289. 

83 Duns Scotus, Ordinatio I d.2 pt.2 qq.1-4 #310, Vatican ed. 2, 313-14. 

See PETRUS IOANNIS OLIVI, Quaestiones in secundum librum Sententiarum q.58, ed. 
B. JANSEN (BFSMA 4-6), Firenze 1922-26, vol. 2, 411-13, 437-39, 462; PETRUS IOANNIS 
OLIVI, Quaestiones in secundum librum Sententiarum q.72, ed. B. JANSEN, vol. 3, 9.15-17, 
23-25. 

55 Duns Scotus, Ordinatio I d.3 pt.3 q.2 #414, Vatican ed. 3, 251. 

86 Duns SCOTUS, Ordinatio I d.3 pt.3 q.2 #491, Vatican ed. 3, 290. I wonder about this 
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Godfrey's position is that the intellect is entirely passive in the proc- 
ess of the generation of occurrent cognitions.*’ Underlying this is a con- 
cern about self-motion to which I shall return below: the intellect cannot 
be a self-mover in the way that an account such as Scotus’ or Olivi's 
seems to suppose." Scotus’ reply focuses on the inability of this theory to 
account for abstraction. If Godfrey is right, then no part of the intellect is 
active, and this is as true of abstraction and the formation of dispositional 
cognitions as it is of the formation of occurrent cognitions. Scotus’ strat- 
egy is thus to hold that if Godfrey's views on the impossibility of self- 
motion obtain in the latter case, they must obtain in the former case too. 
Scotus argues that, in the case of abstraction, the phantasm cannot be the 
only active cause of universal mental contents. An intellectual act is 
more perfect than a phantasm. But because a phantasm cannot cause any 
perfection in the soul greater than itself, it follows that a phantasm cannot 
cause any intellectual act.” Scotus also considers and rejects variants on 
this view, namely the claim of Giles of Rome and Thomas Sutton that the 
intelligible species and/or object—and not the intellect—is the cause of an 
occurrent cognition." According to Scotus, this view is incapable of ac- 


criticism. Olivi could perhaps reply that the contents of the cognition are fixed by its object 
even on the assumption that the object does not have a causal role in the generation of the 
occurrent cognition. The identity of a representation, for example, does not require that the 
thing represented has a causal role in the production of the representation. A randomly- 
generated likeness, for example, could be considered to have identity as a likeness without 
any causal input from the object of which it is a likeness (consider sensationalist attempts 
to find likenesses of Jesus, say, in a piece of fruit or a mouldy tunnel wall). Aquinas would 
certainly claim that the species is a formal cause of an occurrent cognition, and argue that 
it is this function that allows it to fix the contents of the cognition (or of the word that is 
the content-determining object of the cognition). 

87 See GODEFRIDUS DE FONTIBUS, Quodlibet VI q.7, ed. M. DE WULF et J. HOFFMANS, 
Les Quodlibets cinq, six et sept de Godefroid de Fontaines (Les philosophes Belges: Tex- 
tes et études 3), Louvain 1914, 170-71; GODEFRIDUS DE FONTIBUS, Quodlibet IX q.19, ed. 
J. HoFFMANS, Le neuviéme Quodlibet de Godefroid de Fontaines (Les philosophes Belges: 
Textes et études 4), Louvain 1928, 275-77. 

88 See GODEFRIDUS DE FONTIBUS, Quodlibet VI q.7, ed. DE WULF et HOFFMANS, 152 and 
154; GODEFRIDUS DE FONTIBUS, Quodlibet VIII q.2, ed. HOFFMANS, Le huitième Quodlibet 
de Godefroid de Fontaines (Les philosophes Belges: Textes et études 4), Louvain 1924, 
19, summarized by DUNS SCOTUS, Ordinatio I d.3 pt.3 q.2 ##422-26, Vatican ed. 3, 256- 
60. Scotus calls this the *Achilles' of Godfrey's argument: DUNS Scorus, Ordinatio I d.3 
pt.3 q.2 #521, Vatican ed. 3, 309. 


® Duns Scotus, Ordinatio I d.3 p.3 q.2 ##427-34, Vatican ed. 3, 260-64. 
°° Duns SCOTUS, Ordinatio I d.3 pt.3 q.2 #429, Vatican ed. 3, 261-62. 


?! See AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, Quodlibeta I q.3, Bologna 1481, f. 2va; AEGIDIUS ROMANUS, 
Quodlibeta III q.13, Bologna 1481, f. 53vb; THOMAS DE SUTTON, Quaestiones ordinariae 
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counting for error. If the object were a sufficient cause of an occurrent 
cognition, how could we ever get the object wrong?” 


Since neither the soul alone nor the object alone can be the cause of an 
occurrent cognition, Scotus reasons that the cause must be jointly the soul 
and the object present, specifically, the object present in the intelligible 
species.” Scotus spends considerable time working out precisely the na- 
ture of this joint causality.” Basically, the soul and the species or disposi- 
tional cognition are different kinds of thing, and exercise different kinds 
of causal activity; the conjunction of these two kinds of activity 1s neces- 
sary and sufficient for the production of the effect.” Scotus argues that the 
primary causal function belongs to the soul: 

A cause more principal than another is one such that, when it acts, the 
other acts too, and not vice versa. But when our intellect acts to cog- 
nize, the object in itself or in the species acts too, for cognition is in 
our power, for we cognize when we will, according to De anima 2. 
This is not principally on account of the species—which is a natural 
form—but on account of the intellect, which we can use when we 
will. Principally, however, the action of the species (which is naturally 


uniform from the side of the species) follows the action of the intel- 
lect.” 


q.17, ed. J. SCHNEIDER (Verôffentlichungen der Kommission für die Herausgabe ungedru- 
ckter Texte aus der mittelalterlichen Geisteswelt 3), München 1977, 479.168-481.244; 
THOMAS DE SUTTON, Quodlibeta II] q.11, ed. J. SCHNEIDER (Verôffentlichungen der 
Kommission für die Herausgabe ungedruckter Texte aus der mittelalterlichen Geisteswelt 
2), München 1969, 409.22-411.78; see also THOMAS DE SUTTON, Quaestiones ordinariae 
q.2, ed. SCHNEIDER, 49.376-50.389; THOMAS DE SUTTON, Quaestiones ordinariae q.15, ed. 
SCHNEIDER, 429.176-82, 442.576-95; THOMAS DE SUTTON, Quodlibeta III q.7, ed. 
SCHNEIDER, 383.23-384.49, reported by Scotus at Ordinatio I d.3 pt.3 q.2 ##456-59 and 
460-62, Vatican ed. 3, 275-77 and 277-79 respectively. 

°? Duns Scotus, Ordinatio I d.3 pt.3 q.2 ##435, 464, Vatican ed. 3, 264-65, 280. At 
Ordinatio I d.3 pt.3 q.2 #444, Vatican ed. 3, 269, Scotus worries that this might be an ob- 
jection not only to this view and Olivi’s view, but also to his own, since “each of these 
[viz. species and intellect] is a natural principle of acting, not a free one”; therefore it can 
“always equally be asked how they can cause opposites in the intellect, such as (at one 
time) true opinion or knowledge of something, and (at another) false opinion or error about 
the same).” 

” Duns Scotus, Ordinatio I d.3 pt.3 q.2 ##487, 494, Vatican ed. 3, 289, 292. 

?^ For an exhaustive discussion of this, see W.A. FRANK, “Duns Scotus on Autonomous 
Freedom and Divine Co-Causality”, in Medieval Philosophy and Theology 2 (1992), 142- 
64. 


?5 Duns Scotus, Ordinatio I d.3 pt.3 q.2 ##496-98, Vatican ed. 3, 293-95. 
?6 Duns Scotus, Ordinatio I d.3 pt.3 q.3 #560, Vatican ed. 3, 333. 
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The definition of ‘more principal cause’ entails the causal priority of the 
intellect, because the species does not have to do anything to cooperate 
with the intellect. The species is always in a state such that when the intel- 
lect (voluntarily) directs attention to it it operates. It is in this state even 
when the intellect fails to direct attention to it. This is the point of calling 
the species a ‘natural form’. In this sense, there is some point in labelling 
the species a ‘disposition’, as I did above.” 


It might seem odd to think of an inherent form (the intelligible species 
or the contents of this species) causally cooperating with the thing in 
which it inheres (the intellect). For it might be thought that inherent forms 
are not things with their own intrinsic causal powers; they are merely per- 
fections of the thing in which they inhere.?* This objection is fundamen- 
tally metaphysical in nature: that Scotus’ view relies on an implausible, 
hypostatizing account of properties. The reply is likewise metaphysical: 
an attempt to show that the hypostatizing account of properties, presup- 
posed in Scotus’ position, is true: 

That [the species] perfects this intellect is accidental to the species, in- 
sofar as it is a partial cause with respect to the act cognizing, concur- 
ring with the intellect as the other partial cause. For even if it perfects 
[the intellect], it does not give the intellect any activity pertaining to 
the intellect’s causality. Example: the motive power in a hand can use 
a knife to cut up a body, insofar as [the knife] is sharp. If this sharp- 
ness were in the hand as its substance, then the hand could use it for 
the same operation, and nevertheless it would be accidental to the 
hand (insofar as the motive power is in it) that sharpness is in it, and 
vice versa, because the sharpness gives the hand no perfection pertain- 
ing to power. This is apparent, because the motive power is equally 
perfect without such sharpness, and it uses [the sharpness] in the same 
way when it is in some other thing joined to the hand—such as a 
knife—as it would use it if it were in the hand.” 


Scotus here attempts to separate two aspects of the relation between intel- 
lect and species: the species’ concurrence in the intellect’s causal activity, 
and the species’ inherence in the intellect. These two relations are logi- 
cally independent. But why suppose that the inherence of the species does 
not in any way alter the intrinsic causal powers of the intellect? The an- 
swer lies in Scotus’ reifying ontology. The relation of inherence between 


97 The view that the intellect is not a purely natural cause contradicts the basis on which 
Scotus rejects Olivi’s view. But I reported other arguments against Olivi that do not rely 
on this basis. 

?* Duns Scotus, Ordinatio I d.3 pt.3 q.2 #499, Vatican ed. 3, 295. 


?? DUNS Scotus, Ordinatio I d.3 p.3 q.2 #500, Vatican ed. 3, 296. 
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an accident and a substance does not intrinsically alter the substance in 
any way: it simply brings the substance into a new relation with some fur- 
ther entity—the accident—such that a new whole is formed by the two 
entities, and such that, for any substance x and accident q-ness, if @-ness 
inheres in x, then x is o. Given this sort of view, it is easy to see how 
Scotus might hold that soul and species are joint causes of some effect 
that neither could produce alone. 


Scotus gives a remarkable example, anticipating the speculations 
about extended mind recently proposed by Andy Clark and others,'”' to 
attempt to show that an accidental property can have—or be—a causal 
power distinct from the causal powers of the substance. The thought ex- 
periment Scotus proposes, to my mind one of the most astonishing pas- 
sages in the whole Scotist corpus, involves imagining two parallel cases: 
someone cutting something by holding a knife, and a mutant the same as 
the first person in every respect except that his hand has (accidentally) a 
blade like a knife—like some medieval version of Schwarzenegger's 
Terminator character—cutting something by using his hand. (Depp's Ed- 
ward Scissorhands would be an example too. Scotus does not claim that 
the mutation could not be individual-essential to the agent, merely that the 
various forms, essential or accidental, are logically independent of each 
other.) In the first case, the sharpness of the knife has a causal role. Pari 
passu, then, sharpness should do too in the mutant case. But in the mutant 
case the sharpness inheres in the hand, and this shows that a substance can 
use an inherent form as a co-cause in the production of an effect. Evi- 
dently, Scotus needs to do more work on the reply, since sharpness is a 
form, and we could see the question as already begged here. Equally, Sco- 
tus’ opponent could deny that the standard case and the mutant case are 
relevantly the same. In the case of the mutant, the sharpness of the knife 
does not have a cooperative role, even if it does in the standard case. Sco- 
tus attempts a reply: the intrinsic causal power in both standard and mu- 
tant cases is a power to move (a blade). Sharpness is independent of this, 
and must therefore be a co-cause in the manner required.” 


100 On this, see my The Metaphysics of the Incarnation: Thomas Aquinas to Duns Sco- 
tus, Oxford 2002, 44-46. 

101 The seminal article is D. CHALMERS and A. CLARK, “The Extended Mind”, in Analy- 
sis 58 (1998), 7-19; see most recently A. CLARK, “Intrinsic Content, Active Memory and 
the Extended Mind", in Analysis 65 (2005), 1-11. 

102 Scotus’ happiness with this example is striking; there is certainly space for a modern 
account of Scotus’ views on causal powers in general (in relation to their substance), and 
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The application to the intelligible species is obvious: 


So it is in the case at hand. If the species could exist in the intellect 
without inhering in it in the manner of form, and if by that mode of 
existence in [the intellect] it were or could be sufficiently conjoined to 
the intellect, these two partial causes, conjoined to each other, could 
[tend] to the same operation to which they now can when the species 
informs the intellect. This is also apparent if we posit some intelligible 
[object] present without a species. That object is a partial cause that 
does not inform the intellect (which is the other partial cause); but 
these two partial causes, close to each other without the informing of 
the one by the other, cause one common effect by their required prox- 
imity alone.” 


In sum, Scotus differs from his Olivi-style opponent in the following way: 
his opponent holds that the soul gains a power—an intelligible species— 
for generating occurrent cognitions; Scotus denies that the soul gains such 
a power, and asserts instead that the soul and the species act together in 
the process of generating such cognitions. 


The occurrent cognition that is caused by the memory and the object 
inheres in the intelligence. The act or word is produced by the memory, 
but it is an activity or operation of the intelligence. For such an act to be- 
long to the intelligence is just what it is to think about something: 


The soul has in itself some perfection according to which it is first act 
with respect to generated cognition, and it has in itself some perfec- 
tion according to which it formally receives generated cognition.... 
These... perfections are called ‘memory’ [and] ‘intelligence’ or ‘the 
soul’ insofar as it has them. The soul, therefore, insofar as it has the 
whole first act with respect to cognition—i.e., [insofar as it has] some 
[power] belonging to the soul and [has] the object present to it under 
the description of intelligible—is called ‘memory’, and ‘perfect mem- 
ory’ if we include both the intellect and that by which the object is 
present to it; and the same soul, insofar as it receives generated cogni- 
tion, is called ‘intelligence’, and ‘perfect intelligence’ insofar as it is 
the subject of that generated cognition.!™ 


As we saw above, Scotus treats the intellect (including memory and intel- 
ligence) as just one power. Does this make his position vulnerable to God- 
frey’s self-motion objection? According to Godfrey, the intellect cannot 
have a role in the generation of an occurrent cognition on the grounds that 


on the causal powers of a complex organic body in particular. Whatever the results of such 
research, it would need to allow for this passage to be built into the theory. 

103 Duns Scotus, Ordinatio I d.3 pt.3 q.2 #500, Vatican ed. 3, 296-97. 

104 Duns Scotus, Ordinatio I d.3 pt.3 q.4 #580, Vatican ed. 3, 343. 
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it would then cause itself to be in such-and-such a state, and self-motion is 
impossible. Scotus’ usual response is to distinguish an active power from 
a passive potency: self-motion is possible when a substance is not active 
and passive in the same respect. It is possible, in other words, in cases 
where the form produced is different in kind from any form had by the 
producer: “the agent is not formally actual of the kind in which the patient 
is in potency; rather, the agent is virtually actual of the kind in which the 
patient is in potency,” and as Scotus notes, there is nothing contradictory 
about these active and passive potencies being in one and the same sub- 
stance. 


So much for the generation of occurrent cognitions in general. What 
of the more specialized second question, concerning the generation of a 
perfect occurrent cognition? Scotus offers an account that seems to me not 
dissimilar to that found in Henry: 


If it is objected, ‘for what purpose is inquiry (inquisitio) necessary’, it 
could be said to this that motion is necessary for the purpose of pro- 
ducing (inducatur) a perfect form (which cannot be immediately pro- 
duced at the beginning of the motion), or [that what is necessary is] 
the production of many forms ordered to the production of the last 
form, if without that order of forms the last form cannot be immedi- 
ately produced. And according to this the following order is posited: 
first there is a habitual, confused conception (notitia); secondly there 
is an actual confused cognition; thirdly there is inquiry (and in inquiry 
many [mental] words [are generated] from many habitual conceptions 
contained virtually in the memory). Distinct and actual knowledge of 
the primary object of which cognition is sought follows this inquiry, 
and this actual distinct knowledge imprints a perfect habitual concep- 
tion in the memory, and then memory is firstly perfect.... Finally from 
perfect memory is generated a perfect word, without any inquiry in- 
tervening in between. "°° 


The causal steps in this process run as follows. First, prior to any occur- 
rent cognition, there is a habitual, confused object of cognition (puz- 
zlingly here called notitia), contained in the intelligible species stored in 
the memory. Confused knowledge is knowledge of some object under 
some description that is not proper to it. The process of inquiry, secondly, 
begins with the memory and the confused object jointly causing confused 


105 Duns Scotus, Ordinatio I d.3 pt.3 q.2 #513, Vatican ed. 3, 304. For an exhaustive 
discussion of self-motion in Scotus, see P. KING, “Duns Scotus on the Reality of Self- 
Change”, in Se/f-Motion from Aristotle to Newton, ed. M.L. GILL and J.G. LENNOX, 
Princeton 1994, 229-90, at 238-44, esp. 243-44. 


106 Duns Scotus, Ordinatio I d.27 qq.1-3 #78, Vatican ed. 6, 93-94. 
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occurrent cognition in the intelligence. Thirdly we have inquiry properly 
speaking: the generation of many occurrent cognitions from many habits, 
where each such cognition inheres in the intelligence and is generated 
jointly by the memory and the relevant habitual contents stored in the 
memory. This process proceeds “by the way of division,” isolating “all the 
differences of an object from any other object." Fourthly, the process of 
inquiry ends with a distinct occurrent knowledge generated in the intelli- 
gence. At this point, Scotus explicitly posits, fifthly, causation from the 
intelligence to the memory, and since what is imprinted on the memory is 
‘perfect habitual knowledge’, I take it that the distinct occurrent knowl- 
edge is also a case of perfect occurrent knowledge. If it were not, there 
would be no way to explain the perfection of the contents of the habitual 
or dispositional knowledge stored in the memory. Sixthly and finally, 
from perfect habitual knowledge in the memory, we can generate a mental 
word at will whenever we want to think about the thing we know. It is 
important to keep in mind that the entity produced at stage four is itself a 
mental word. As Scotus makes clear, it fails to be a perfect mental word, 
since the only perfect mental-word token is one that is generated without 
inquiry (as in the case of the generation of the Word in the Trinity): 
“every generated cognition... is a [mental] word." So the only differ- 
ence between the words produced respectively at stages four and six, and 
thus between imperfect and perfect mental words, is that the word pro- 
duced at stage six is not the immediate causal result of inquiry. 


The final three stages merit further observations. The fifth stage—the 
imprinting from intelligence to memory—stresses the relative unimpor- 
tance of mere abstraction for Scotus, and it clarifies an ambiguity that 
seems to be left outstanding in Aquinas. For what is causally responsible 
for our refined habitual knowledge of extramental essences is inquiry: we 
consciously inquire—we have episodic occurrent cognitions—and as a 
result of this we form accurate knowledge of extramental essences. The 
knowledge thus formed can be stored—much as abstracted intelligible 
species can be stored—and then called to mind at will (assuming no cog- 
nitive malfunction or memory lapse). The ambiguity in Aquinas is 
whether or not such perfect cognitions can be stored; as I pointed out 
above, it may be that Aquinas supposes us to have to go through inquiry 


10 Duns Scotus, Ordinatio I d.27 qq.1-3 #75, Vatican ed. 6, 92. The account is broadly 
comparable to that offered by Henry, discussed above, though Scotus’ will include refer- 
ence to induction too, as providing the relevant additional informational content. 


108 Duns Scotus, Ordinatio I d.27 qq.1-3 #72, Vatican ed. 6, 91. 
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whenever we occurrently cognize an essence and that the only stored cog- 
nitive dispositions are the very crude immediate results of abstraction. 


The fourth and sixth stages involve perfect occurrent cognition of ex- 
tramental essences. As I pointed out above, all thinkers agree that a men- 
tal word can include propositional content, that is, it can consist of a com- 
plex of composed or divided concepts. Presumably such complex con- 
cepts include syntactic relations. Scotus seems to suggest as much when 
he refers to propositions mentally conceived as concepts: at least some 
concepts, here, are syntactically complex, ? and this seems to suggest that 
Scotus would explicitly endorse the view that some mental words are 
likewise syntactically complex. 


As I noted above, Scotus has worries about the causal underdetermi- 
nation implied in this account, and I suggested above that he attempts to 
buttress it with his celebrated account of induction: composition and divi- 
sion leads to hypotheses that are tested empirically, presumably all part of 
stage four of the process of inquiry as just laid out.''® This innovation al- 
lows Scotus to stress further the process of inquiry as the key element of 
his cognitive psychology. It is hard to avoid the impression that abstrac- 
tion as such does little work beyond forming simple universal concepts as 
the ground for the process of inquiry. Scotus does not seem to be too con- 
cemed about the reliability of abstraction, perhaps in contrast with Aqui- 
nas, who still sees the need to underwrite it with an allusion to divine il- 
lumination.!!! The notion of ‘forming’ concepts is important for Scotus in 
a way that it is arguably not for Aquinas, or at least Aquinas is by no 
means as secure in his account as Scotus is. For Scotus’ account of ab- 
straction explicitly rejects what has recently been labelled ‘abstraction- 
ism’, or the view that 

a concept is acquired by a process of singling out in attention some 


one feature given in direct experience—abstracting it—and ignoring 
. . * D 
the other features simultaneously given—abstracting from them." 


19 See DUNS SCOTUS, Ordinatio IV 4.8 q.2 #16, ed. L. WADDING, in Joannis Duns 
Scoti... Opera omnia 8, Lyon 1639, 437. 

110 On this, see R. PASNAU, “Cognition”, in The Cambridge Companion to Duns Scotus, 
ed. T. WILLIAMS, Cambridge 2003, 285-311 (at 300-4); P. VIER, Evidence and its Function 
According to John Duns Scotus (Franciscan Institute Publications 7), St Bonaventure, NY 
1951, 136-52. 

!!! See THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae Ia q.84 a.5, ed. P. Caramello, vol. 1, 
412a. 


1? p. GEACH, Mental Acts (Studies in Philosophical Psychology), London 1957, 18. For 
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Abstractionism is accepted by Godfrey of Fontaines, who describes the 
process of abstraction in just this way.''? What is philosophically objec- 
tionable about this notion, as is well known, is that selective attention to 
just the universal features allegedly given in direct experience unless 
those features are already known. (Scotus’ particular worry is that the 
phantasm simply does not contain universal features, because the phan- 
tasm is extended, and anything that is extended is particular.''^) 


Given that the intensional features of a sense datum are all particular, 
the problem for a view such as Scotus’ is that, on the face of it, there 
seems to be no way reliably to form universal concepts under whose ex- 
tension many particulars can fall. For the process of concept (1.e., species) 
formation—unless underwritten by some mechanism ensuring reliabil- 
ity—seems to allow that any range of universal concepts could be formed 
from any given sense datum, and it might be that for many of these con- 
cepts there are no particulars that in fact fall under their extension. I do 
not think that Scotus is too concerned about this. As I argued above, the 
crucial psychological process for Scotus seems to be inquiry, not abstrac- 
tion, and he is in any case not at all concerned that some of our (accurate) 
concepts might be formed quite accidentally, on the basis of defectively 
operating sense organs: 


I say that even if all the senses from which such terms [e.g., Socrates 
and white] derive were false, or—which leads even more to decep- 
tion—some senses false and some senses true, the intellect would not 


a useful discussion, see R. PASNAU, Thomas Aquinas on Human Nature, Cambridge 2002, 
315-18. 

113 See GODEFRIDUS DE FONTIBUS, Quodlibet V q.10, ed. M. DE WULF et J. HOFFMANS, 
36-38. Geach cites THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae la q.79 a.3 ad 2, ed. P. 
CARAMELLO, vol. 1, 384b, and THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae Ia q.85 a.2 ad 3, 
ed. P. CARAMELLO, vol. 1, 419a-b, as anti-abstractionist texts. Presumably, the point in 
both of these texts is that abstraction is considered on the analogy of forming visual images 
and colours. But the second of these texts is about the formation not of intelligible species 
but of the mental word, and the first text is far from unambiguous. Furthermore, Aquinas 
seems to endorse abstractionism in Summa theologiae Ia q.85 a.1 ad 2, ed. P. CARAMELLO, 
vol. 1, 417b, where the abstraction of natural species is likened to the removal of individu- 
ating conditions—the here and now—and the abstraction of mathematical species as the 
removal of even abstract material conditions. Indeed, there are countless texts where 
Aquinas speaks in similar ways. My tentative conclusion is that Scotus is probably the first 
genuine non-abstractionist among the medieval philosophers, and because only abstrac- 
tionists need have great worries about the reliability of the process, Scotus rightly sees that 
the process does not need to be underwritten by non-natural (divine) components such as 
illumination or participation in the divine ideas. 


!^ Duns Scotus, Ordinatio I d.3 pt.3 q.1 #359, Vatican ed. 3, 216-17. 
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be deceived concerning such principles [e.g., the principle of non- 
contradiction], because it would always have in itself terms that are 
the cause of the truth [of a proposition]: it would be so if the species 
of white and black were miraculously impressed in sleep on someone 
born blind, and they remained after he awoke, and the intellect ab- 
stracted from them and composed this proposition ‘White is not 
black’; and about this the intellect would not be deceived even though 
the terms were received from an erring sense, because the formal 
meaning of the terms, at which the intellect has arrived, is the neces- 
sary cause of the truth of this negation.''° 


On this reading, then, the genesis of our universal species is of no real 
cognitive interest; what is of cognitive interest is the process of inquiry, in 
which we understand the contents of these species, work out their logical 
relations to each other, and verify them empirically by induction. Duns 
Scotus’ stress on inquiry over abstraction seems to be developed to a very 
high degree. 


University of Notre Dame, Indiana 


!5 Duns Scotus, Ordinatio I d.3 p.1 q.4 #234, Vatican ed. 3, 141. 
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The standard view of ancient realism is that intelligibility as the objective 
property of extra-mental reality informs the human mind, making concep- 
tual language possible. Plato’s theory of the ideas answers the basic ques- 
tions of epistemology, semantics and metaphysics: how invariant knowl- 
edge about changing reality is possible, how language is inter-subjectively 
understandable, and why the constituents of the world are what they are. 
The ideas are intelligible in themselves, and the intellect can be directly 
acquainted with this intelligibility. While Aristotle gave up the theory of 
transcendent ideas, he argued that the philosophical questions answered 
by the ideas could be treated by referring to forms which were like ideas 
transposed into things and functioning as their principles. The Stoics in 
their turn gave up the forms but not the intelligibility of reality as some- 
thing which could be found in things because of cosmic Reason. 


Ancient realism became the general background of medieval philoso- 
phy through these three traditions. It was assumed that the intellect was a 
faculty which in one way or other could participate in the intelligible or- 
der as the ultimate source of knowledge and meaning. The cognitive ac- 
tivities of perception and intellection were understood as forms of receiv- 
ing the perceptibility or intelligibility of things through cognitive facul- 
ties. Universal terms were taken to signify cognitive mental acts and 
through them the things. Since cognitive acts were determined by the in- 
telligibility of extra-mental reality, the meaning of terms came from the 
world to the mind. 


In modern Cartesian or Kantian metaphysics, the intelligibility of the 
world does not flow from things to the mind. Cognitive abilities are asso- 
ciated with various parametrical modes of functioning, and these are ulti- 
mately responsible for making the world understandable. While the intel- 
ligibility of being illuminates the soul in ancient and medieval metaphys- 
ics, the modern mind is increasingly regarded as the light which makes 
extra-mental things understandable. In ancient realist semantics, the 
meaning and reference of universal terms are extra-mental. In modern 
theories, references are in the world and meanings in the mind. 
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While contemporary theories of meaning are closer to Kant than Aris- 
totle, many authors find long metaphysical perspectives illuminating in 
dealing with meaning finitism, internal realism, rigid designators and re- 
lated issues. I shall not consider whether it makes sense to assume that 
these post-Kantian discussions pertain to the same or analogous notions as 
ancient or medieval theories did or whether they are quite different and it 
would be better not to compare them at all. Instead I would like to argue 
that Aristotle’s realism is associated with a special explanatory model 
which determines his approach to a great extent. While the same potency 
model is applied by Thomas Aquinas, it is qualified in an interesting way 
by John Duns Scotus and abandoned by William of Ockham. These later 
medieval developments brought with them some new and influential phi- 
losophical questions about the metaphysics of cognition. 


(1) Aristotle 


In his natural philosophy, Aristotle tries to conceptualise various changes 
using a general theory of potentiality and actuality. The properties of this 
explanatory tool are most extensively analysed in Physics III.1-3 and 
Metaphysics IX.1-5, in which Aristotle distinguishes between the active 
and passive elements of potentiality. Changes in the sub-lunar nature are 
mostly actualizations of a passive potency which is actualized by a corre- 
sponding active potency. Active and passive potencies as such are latent 
partial powers of change, but when these come together and there is no 
external hindrance, the active power necessarily acts and the passive 
power is acted on.' This is the theoretical framework for dealing with the 
hierarchically ordered capacities of the soul in De anima.’ According to 
Aristotle, perceptions are directed to particular objects which are also their 
ultimate activating causes (De anima II.5, 417b20-22). The perceptual 
object as an activator and the perceptual capacity as a recipient are “one 
and the same, though different in being" (De anima lIL.2, 425b26-7, 


! See also S. WATERLOW, Nature, Change, and Agency in Aristotle's Physics, Oxford 
1982; S. KNUUTTILA, Modalities in Medieval Philosophy, London 1993, 19-31. In speak- 
ing about the potencies Aristotle often draws a distinction between lower-order potencies, 
which are some kind of dispositional presuppositions of first-order active and passive po- 
tencies that together form the immediate source of motion or change; see Physics VUI.4 
(255a33-b7); Nicomachean Ethics VIL3 (1147a10-24); De anima 11.5 (417a9-418a6). 

? For Aristotle’s theory of the hierarchy of the functions of the soul, see S. EVERSON, 
“Psychology”, in The Cambridge Companion to Aristotle, ed. J. BARNES, Cambridge 1995, 
174-77; S. EVERSON, Aristotle on Perception, Oxford 1997, 60-69. 
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426a15-17). Let us take a look at the background of this influential formu- 
lation. 


In De anima II.5 Aristotle characterizes the senses as potentialities 
that are actualized by an external cause. Passive potencies cannot be actu- 
alized by themselves. Aristotle says that this explains why we do not per- 
ceive the senses themselves. Were a sense to perceive in and through it- 
self, the activating power would need to be embedded in the sense power. 
It would then perceive itself and nothing else (De anima II.5, 417a2-9). 
The activating component of a perceptual act is also the object of percep- 
tion. This is the perceptible form and its perceptibility is actualized as the 
content of a perception: 

For just as both acting and being acted on are in that which is acted on 
and not in that which acts, so both the actuality of the object of per- 


ception and the actuality of that which can perceive are in that which 
can perceive (De anima III.2, 426a8-11). 


As distinct from the relativistic approach mentioned in Plato’s Theaetetus, 
Aristotle regards the perceptible forms as objective constituents of reality. 
The visibility of whiteness is actualized in the act of seeing it, though 
visibility itself is separate from the act of seeing. The same holds of all 
senses and their objects: 
Since the actuality of the object of perception and that which can per- 
ceive is one, though what it is to be each is different, actual hearing 
and actual sounding must be simultaneously destroyed and simultane- 
ously preserved, and so actual savour and actual tasting and the others 
similarly, while this is not necessary when these are spoken of as po- 
tentialities. But the earlier philosophers of nature were mistaken in 
their view that without sight there was no white or black, nor savour 
without taste. Their statement was partly true and partly false; for 
since perception and the object of perception are spoken of in two 


ways, as potential and as actual, the statement holds of the latter, but 
does not hold of the former (De anima III.2, 426a15-25). 


The application of the model of active and passive powers to sight 1s 
associated with the problem that the activator is not in contact with the 
power to be activated. Aristotle's discussion of the medium is meant to 
explain how the active power can seemingly move the passive power from 
a distance. It is assumed that the object has the power of changing the me- 
dium, which is first made transparent by the light, in such a way that the 
visible form without its matter will be immediately present to the power 
of the sight and activate it. This change in the medium continues in the 
transparent liquid in the eye and through this the activating form actual- 
izes the power of sight. Aristotle did not explain how the medium and the 
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eye are changed when they mediate between the active and passive power 
of seeing; however, he thinks that the necessity of the mediating change is 
shown by the fact that an object cannot be seen if it is upon the eye. This 
same model is repeated in the accounts of other senses.” 


The theory of the medium is part of the physiological account of per- 
ception. Each sense-organ has to be composed of matter which can be 
moved by the changes in the relevant medium (De anima III.1, 425a3-8; 
De sensu 2)." From a psychological point of view, a perception is the ac- 
tualization of perceptual potency. When the power of perceiving changes 
from potentiality to actuality, the sense-organ undergoes a physiological 
change, but the actualization of the perceptual ability (and the perceptibil- 
ity of the object) is another kind of change (De anima II.5, 417b2-7; cf. 
III.7, 431a4-7). 


The question of the nature of the changes in the medium and the or- 
gans was considered problematic by medieval commentators. Aristotle's 
phrase "receiving perceptible forms without matter" was not particularly 
helpful: 


Generally, about all perception, we can say that a sense is that which 
has the power of receiving perceptible forms without the matter, just 
as the wax takes on the design of the signet ring without the iron or 
gold; it takes the design which is of bronze or gold, but not as bronze 
or gold. In a similar way the sense is acted upon by what has colour, 
savour or sound, not in the way in which each such thing is called 
what it 1s, but insofar as it has a given quality and in accordance with 
the logos (De anima 11.12, 424a17-24). 


Aristotle claimed that when the perceptive faculty is affected by a per- 
ceivable object, “it is made like it and is such as that thing is” (De anima 
II.5, 418a5-6). He treated the actualization of the perceivability of an ob- 
ject in accordance with his general theory of potencies, believing that this 
philosophical account was sufficiently supported by what he regarded as 
empirical facts about perception. Contemporary controversies among in- 
terpreters are largely concentrated on what Aristotle took these facts to be.” 


? De anima II.7 (419a9-31): “For this is just what it is to be a colour, to be capable of 
changing that which is actually transparent, and the actuality of the transparent is light. 
There is a clear indication of this, for if one places that which has colour upon the eye 
itself, one will not see it. The colour changes what is transparent, e. g. the air, and the 
sense-organ is moved by this when it is continuous.... The same account applies to both 
sound and smell.... The same also applies to touch and taste, though it is not obvious." 

^ See EVERSON, Aristotle on Perception, 78-82. 


? See M. BURNYEAT, “Is an Aristotelian Philosophy of Mind Still Credible? A Draft”, in 
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In chapter 4 of the third Book of De anima, Aristotle argues for analo- 
gies between the sense faculties and the intellectual faculty: both are acted 
on by their respective objects, both receive the form without the matter 
and both are potentially such as the objects actually are, though not identi- 
cal with them. One of the differences is that while the senses pertain to 
forms as sensible, the intellect pertains to intelligible forms which cannot 
be perceived as such. Aristotle also assumed that the intellectual faculty 
does not have a bodily organ as the senses have. 


Aristotle’s remarks on the functioning of the intellectual faculty sug- 
gest that an occurrent simple thought about the members of a natural kind, 
say horses, is caused by the intelligible substantial form of horses in a way 
which is analogous to how seeing a horse is caused by the visible form of 
a horse. Thinking an “indivisible” object of this kind is never false (De 
anima l1I.6, 430a26-7). The intelligible form has two modes of existence, 
being actual either as the form of a composite being or as separate in the 
intellect (De anima II.8, 431b28-432a3) The passive intellectual power 
(passive intellect) is actualized by active intellect which is said to contain 
the intelligible forms and to be in this formal sense the same as the extra- 
mental objects (De anima III.5, 430a14-20).° Aristotle argues that when- 
ever one thinks about something that is exemplified by sensible things, 
say the essence of horse, there is a simultaneous representation of it in the 
imagination that displays the thing under consideration (De anima II.8, 
432a8-10). Along with the potency model, this conversio ad phantasmata, 
as it was called in the Middle Ages, proved to be very influential in later 
Aristotelianism. 


In De interpretatione (16a3-9) Aristotle writes: 


Spoken sounds are symbols of the affections of the soul, and written 
marks are symbols of spoken sounds... what these are in the first place 
signs of—affections of the soul—are the same for all; and what these 
affections are likenesses of—things in the world—are clearly the 
same for all. These matters have been discussed in the work on the 


Essays on Aristotle ’s De anima, ed. M. NUSSBAUM and A.O. RORTY, Oxford 1992, 15-26; 
M. NUSSBAUM and H. PUTNAM, “Changing Aristotle's Mind", in Essays on Aristotle's De 
anima, 27-56; S. BROADIE, “Aristotle’s Perceptual Realism”, in Ancient Minds, ed. J. 
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on Perception, 5-11, 56-60, 96-102; R. SORAB/ZI, “Aristotle on Sensory Processes and In- 
tentionality: A Reply to Myles Burnyeat", in Ancient and Medieval Theories of Intention- 
ality, ed. D. PERLER (Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters 76), Leiden 
2001, 49-61. 


€ See also D. CHARLES, Aristotle on Meaning and Essence, Oxford 2000, 130-35. 
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soul, and do not belong to the present subject.’ 


The affections of the soul are thoughts and the significance of names is 
taken to be fixed by an answer to the question of what the relevant 
thoughts are about. In De anima Aristotle explains how thoughts are like- 
nesses of things through the same forms. According to Davide Charles, 
Aristotle does not say that all affections are likenesses of things in the 
world. A name signifies immediately a certain thought if and only if it is 
the thought with which the term is conventionally correlated, and it signi- 
fies mediately objects or kinds in the world if and only these produce the 
thought by the form-transferring route.” 


(2) Thomas Aquinas 


Early Latin commentators on Aristotle’s De anima defended the view that 
perceptions are actualizations of passive potencies. Sensible forms that are 
first received by the sense-organs activate the sense-powers and determine 
their acts.’ In dealing with the sight, Avicenna did not think that the visi- 
ble form should affect the translucent medium in coming to the receiving 
sense-organ in the body.'° Most medieval authors deviated from Avicenna 
in assuming, like Aristotle, that the transparent medium is affected by the 
visible object in an invisible way and, furthermore, that there is a similar 
change in the sense-organ when it receives the visible form without mat- 
ter. Averroes characterized the existence of the sensible form in the me- 
dium and sense-organ as “spiritual” and “intentional.”'! These terms be- 


7 Quoted from the translation by J.L. ACKRILL in The Complete Works of Aristotle, ed. J. 
BARNES, Princeton 1985. 

* CHARLES, Aristotle on Meaning and Essence, 83. 

? ANONYMI MAGISTRI ARTIUM (1246-1247) Sentencia super II and III De anima, ed. 
B.C. BAZÁN (Philosophes médiévaux 37), Louvain-la-Neuve-Leuven-Paris 1998, 126; 
ANONYMI MAGISTRI ARTIUM (c.1245-1250) Lectura in librum De anima, ed. R.-A. 
GAUTHIER (Spicilegium Bonaventurianum 24), Grottaferrata 1985, 276; ALBERTUS 
MAGNUS, De anima 2.3.1, 2.3.2 and 2.3.6, ed. C. STROICK, Alberti Magni Opera omnia 
VIL1, Münster i. W. 1968, 96.36-97.51, 99.35-99.87 and 107.40-82; THOMAS DE AQUINO, 
Sentencia Libri de anima II c.11, ed. R.-A. Gauthier, in Sancti Thomae de Aquino Opera 
omnia iussu Leonis XIII P.M. edita 45.1, Roma-Paris 1984, 110-13. 
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! Commentarium magnum in Aristotelis De anima libros, ed. F.S. CRAWFORD (Corpus 
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came widely used in the thirteenth century. While the spiritual presence of 
the visible species in the medium and the sense-organ did not change 
them in any empirical way, this brought the species into contact with the 
sense-power, which was then actualized through a non-qualitative 
change." William of Ockham considered this theory too speculative to be 
taken seriously. In his view it is not less problematic to assume that an 
object activates a sense-power without any change in the medium." Later 
authors generally followed Jean Buridan, who stuck to the theory of spiri- 
tual changes.'* 


Thomas Aquinas calls the visible form without matter a spiritual or in- 
tentional form, explaining that the actuality of this form in the power of 
seeing makes one see the visible object. The intelligible form is abstracted 
from sensitive phantasms by the agent intellect—this is Aquinas’ interpre- 
tation of the function of Aristotle’s active intellect. The presence of the 
abstracted intelligible form of a natural kind in the intellect actualizes this 
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1988, 39-51; L. SPRUIT, Species Intelligibilis: From Perception to Knowledge I: Classical 
Roots and Medieval Discussions (Brill's Studies in Intellectual History 48), Leiden 1994, 
175-224; R. PASNAU, Theories of Cognition in Later Middle Ages, Cambridge 1997, 168- 
81; D. PERLER, Theorien der Intentionalität im Mittelalter, Frankfurt a.M. 2002, 109-46. 


^ TOANNES BURIDANUS, Quaestiones in Aristotelis De anima liber secundus de tertia 
lectura II.8, edited by P.G. SOBOL in John Buridan on the Soul and Sensation (Ph.D. diss., 
Indiana University 1984); Le Traité de l'áme de Jean Buridan 11.8, ed. B. PATAR (Philoso- 
phes médiévaux 29), Louvain-la-Neuve-Longueuil, Québec 1991; PETRUS DE ALLIACO, 
Tractatus de anima 11.8, edited in O. PLuTA, Die philosophische Psychologie des Peter 
von Ailly: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Philosophie des spáten Mittelalters (Bochumer 
Studien zur Philosophie 6), Amsterdam 1987, 46-51; BARTHOLOMAEUS ARNOLDI DE 
USINGEN, Parvulus philosophiae naturalis, Leipzig 1499, ff. 95r-96r; IODOCUS TRUFETTER 
DE EISENACH, Summa in totam physicem, Erfurt 1514, ff. Z6v-Aar, Aa2rv. 
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power, allowing one to understand the essence of corresponding extra- 
mental things. Following Aristotle, Aquinas also stresses that a non- 
composite act of understanding pertaining to extra-mental material beings 
presupposes that a phantasm displaying them is simultaneously actual in 
imagination. | 


The abstracted intelligible form (species intelligibilis) in the intellect 
is that by which things are understood (quo intellectus intelligit); the 
proper object of intellect is the essence of things.'’ According to Thomas, 
Aristotle compared the active intellect to light, because it made actually 
intelligible the essences of sensible things which as existing in matter 
were only potentially intelligible." In chapter 2 of De ente et essentia, 
Thomas says that the essential forms of things, absolutely considered, are 
neither one not many." The forms of sublunar things have two modes of 
existence, one in material things and the other immaterial, in the intellect. 
While these forms are individuated by matter in the world, they exist in 
the intellect apart from material principles and can make this immaterial 
faculty grasp the intelligible form as such, without material conditions. 
Aquinas argues in an Aristotelian manner that the intelligible species in 
the intellect instantiates the same metaphysical form that exists as indi- 
viduated in the members of a natural kind.?° 


When the species actualizes the intellectual faculty, the intellect's first 


5 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae (= ST) Ia q.54 a.4, Ia q. 78 a.3, Ia q.79 a.4, Ia 
q.85 a.1, see text as in the Editio Leonina 4-12, Roma 1896-1906. 

16 IDEM, ST Ia q.84 a.7; see also E. STUMP, Aquinas, London-New York 2003, 256-62. 

17 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Sentencia libri De anima MI c.2, 240-74. 

15 IDEM, Sentencia De anima III c.4, 43-53; IDEM, Summa contra Gentiles (= SCG) I 
c.78, ed. C. PERA, P. MARC et P. CARAMELLO, Torino 1961. 

1? THOMAS DE AQUINO, De ente et essentia c.2, in Opuscula philosophica, ed. R.M. 
SPIAZZI, Torino 1954. 

20 IDEM, Sentencia De anima I c.12, 76-83; III c.3, 80-81; III c.7, 37-48; IDEM, SCG II 
c.78. There is a formal identity between mental and extra-mental things with respect to 
metaphysical forms. Aquinas often employs the term likeness (similitudo) in this context; 
see, e.g., ST Ia q.85 a.2 ad 1: “The likeness of a visible thing is that in accordance with 
which the sense of vision sees, and the likeness of a thing that is understood, which is an 
intelligible species, is a form in accordance to which the intellect understands." In SCG III 
c.49 82266, Aquinas says that the likeness through which a substance is understood is of 
the same species or rather its species, and in Quaestiones disputatae De veritate q.4 a.2, 
ed. R. SPIAZZ1, Torino 1964, that the intellect forms the quiddities of things. He seems to 
prefer the likeness terminology in order to underline the difference between the immaterial 
instantiations of metaphysical forms and their materially individuated counterparts. There 
is no unilateral natural conformation between these (De veritate q.2 a.5 ad 5). 
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operation consists in forming a pre-theoretical concept. A more developed 
concept is called the intellected intention or the internal word.’ This intel- 
lected intention or concept is not the thing which is understood, except 
through a special reflective act, and it is also characterized as a likeness 
with respect to relevant extra-mental things.” In calling the internal word 
a likeness Aquinas takes it to share the metaphysical likeness of the intel- 
ligible species. It is not quite clear how this is compatible with his re- 
marks which in accordance with the Augustinian tradition describe the 
internal word as an intentional thought.” Thomas associates his concep- 
tion of the inner word with the passions of the soul in Aristotle’s semantic 
model (De interpretatione 16a6-7), which he closely follows.” 


Aristotle and Aquinas think that they offer a scientific explanation of 
the activities of the cognitive powers with which human beings are per- 
fectly familiar. In describing these cognitive phenomena, they assume that 
they have special content and external causes. The explanatory level and 
the descriptive level are pretty far from each other. Thomas sometimes 
says that sensible forms in the soul are primarily perceived and similarly 
the intelligible forms in the intellect are primarily understood.” Some 
commentators have interpreted these remarks as signs of a ‘representa- 
tionalis view and maintained that in calling these forms similarities to 
external things Aquinas distanced himself from direct realism." Others 


21 THOMAS DE AQUINO, ST Ia q.85 a.2 ad 3: “For in the first place there is the passion of 
the passive intellect as informed by the intelligible species; and then the passive intellect 
thus informed forms a definition, or a division, or a composition, signified by a word. 
Wherefore the concept signified by a name is a definition; and an enuntionation signifies 
the intellect's division or composition. Words do not therefore signify the intelligible spe- 
cies themselves; but that which the intellect forms for itself for the purpose of judging of 
external things.” See also De potentia q.8 a.1, in Quaestiones disputatae 2, ed. P. BAZZI, 
M. CALCATERRA, T.S. CENTI, E. ODETTO et P.M. PESSION, Torino 1965; SCG IV c.11 
§3473; STUMP, Aquinas, 262-68. 

22 THOMAS DE AQUINO, SCG Ia c.53 $4: “Because the intelligible species, which is a 
form of the intellect and the source of intellection, is a similitude of an external thing, it 
follows that the intellect forms an intention similar to that thing ... And from the fact that 
the intellected intention is similar to that thing, it follows that the intellect by forming an 
intention of this sort intellectively cognizes that thing.” See also SCG IV c.11 §3466. 

2 See C. PANACCIO, Le Discours intérieur de Platon à Guillaume d’Ockham, Paris 
1999, 94-119. 

24 PERLER, Theorien der Intentionalität, 89-100. 

25 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Scriptum super Sententiis 1 d.35 q.1 a.2, ed. P. MANDONNET, 
Paris 1929. 

25 R, PASNAU, Theories of Cognition in Later Middle Ages, Cambridge 1997, c.6; C. 
PANACCIO, "Aquinas on Intellectual Representation", in Ancient and Medieval Theories of 
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have argued that in treating the forms as providing the content of acts 
Thomas also stresses that the forms in the intellect are immaterially exist- 
ing instantiations of the same forms which exist as materially individuated 
in extra-mental things.” Interpretational controversies show the fine struc- 
ture of representation was not within the scope of Aquinas’ interest. His 
approach is strongly influenced by the Aristotelian potency model and his 
attempts to clarify the intentional aspect of cognition remain sketchy. 


(3) John Duns Scotus and William of Ockham 


In dealing with the foundation of intellectual and perceptual cognition, 
Duns Scotus makes use of the theoretical ideas of thirteenth-century Aris- 
totelians.* While agreeing with the causal view of how the sensible or 
intelligible forms influence the cognitive powers and how these are acti- 
vated, he stressed the difference between receiving the form and forming 
an intentional act with respect to an object: 


The cognitive power must not only receive the species of its object, 
but also tend through its act toward the object. This second is more 
essential to the power, because the first is required on account of the 
power’s imperfection. And the object is the object less because it im- 
presses a species and more because the power tends toward it.” 


This formulation reflects late thirteenth-century controversies that were 
instigated by the criticism of the theory of intelligible species. Some crit- 
ics, such as Peter John Olivi, argued that the traditional species model op- 
erated with unnecessary and suspicious entities and did not concentrate on 
directedness as a central feature of cognitive acts.” 


Scotus’ description of the species model contains some important dif- 


Intentionality, ed. PERLER 2001, 185-201. 

?7 N. KRETZMANN, “Philosophy of Mind”, in The Cambridge Companion to Aquinas, ed. 
N. KRETZMANN and E. STUMP, Cambridge 1993, 138-43; PERLER, Theorien der Intention- 
alität, 31-89. 

?* For intelligible species, see IOANNES DUNS SCOTUS, Ordinatio I d.3 pt.3 q.2 $8486- 
487, 544, 563, in Doctoris subtilis... loannis Duns Scoti Opera omnia 3, ed. C. BALIC et 
al., Città del Vaticano 1950-. 

? TOANNES DUNS SCOTUS, Quaestiones super libros Metaphysicorum Aristotelis VII 
q.14 829, ed. R. ANDREWS, G. ETZKORN, G. GÁL, R. GREEN, F. KELLEY, G. MARCIL, T. 
NOONE et R. Woop (Opera Philosophica 4), St. Bonaventure, NY 1997, as translated in R. 
PASNAU, "Cognition", in The Cambridge Companion to Duns Scotus, ed. T. WILLIAMS, 
Cambridge 2003, 288. 

30 PERLER, Theorien der Intentionalität, 109-46, and the references in n. 13 above. 
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ferences. The intelligible species which is abstracted by the agent intellect 
is an instantiation of the common nature that exists in the members of 
natural species in the extra-mental world. This is close to what Thomas 
Aquinas said.*' According to him, the intelligible species, which activates 
the intellect, and the understood content are both formal likenesses of the 
potentially intelligible form in extra-mental things. One problem in this 
view is that the conformity with respect to the metaphysical form, which 
has existence in the mind and in extra-mental beings (a specific ontologi- 
cal assumption) is extended to explain the nature of the content of under- 
standing. Scotus realized that because the intentional mental content was 
an essentially relational thing, its properties differed from those of onto- 
logically treated forms. 


Scotus tries to explicate the intentional nature of intellection by ex- 
plaining that when the abstracted species activates the intellect, the com- 
mon nature is an object of cognition and this is displayed to the intellect 
through a second act. The common nature shines forth (relucef) through 
the intelligible species and is grasped in the mode of the intentional object 
of the act of understanding." In grasping the content of its act, the intel- 
lect is said to produce an intentional object, though this is not a new en- 
tity. The intentional object is said to have being that is intentional or ob- 
jective.” According to Scotus, understanding a common nature is to rec- 
ognize it as if shining to the mind. Nature as understood is the content of 
the universal concept, and universality as plural predicability belongs to 
the concept as a second intention, i.e., as a tool of intellect.” Many com- 


?! For Scotus’ special conception of common nature, see T. NOONE, “Universals and In- 
dividuation”, in The Cambridge Companion to Duns Scotus, 100-28. 

32 Ioannes DUNS SCOTUS, Ordinatio I d.3 pt.3 q.1 §386, in Opera omnia 3, ed. BALIĆ et 
al.: “The intellect is not merely really changed by the real object, in so far as this real spe- 
cies is imprinted there; it is also changed by the object in an intentional way, in so far as 
the object shines in the species, and this second change is the reception of intellection, 
being from the intelligible as intelligible, which shines in the intelligible species , and this 
change is understanding” (“Intellectus non tantum patitur realiter ab obiecto reali, impri- 
mente talem speciem realem, sed etiam ab illo obiecto ut relucet in specie patitur passione 
intentionali: et illa secunda passio est receptio intellectionis—quae est ab intelligibili in 
quantum intelligibile, relucens in specie intelligibili—et illud pati est intelligere”); see also 
Lectura I d.3 pt.3 q.1 §298, in Opera omnia 16. 

33 IDEM, Ordinatio 1 d.27 qq.1-3 $54, in Opera omnia 6, ed. BALIĆ et al.; IDEM, Ordina- 
tio IV d.1 q.2 §3, in Opera omnia 8, ed. L. WADDING, Lyons 1649. 

%4 IDEM, Ordinatio II d.3 pt.1 q.1 §42, in Opera omnia 7, ed. BALIĆ et al. For the distinc- 
tion between community and universality, see NOONE, “Universals and Individuation”, 
108-11. 
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mentators have found this an innovative attempt to distinguish between 
something in the mind “subjectively” (faculty, species, thought) and “ob- 
jectively" as the content of an act.” 


Scotus’ sharp distinction between a mental act and its content and, 
correspondingly, non-intentional and intentional modes of being in the 
mind resulted in treating thoughts as more complicated mental events than 
in traditional approaches. Some of the authors in Scotus’ wake who 
stressed the intentional nature of cognitive acts were increasingly aware of 
the problem of what it meant that the cognitive contents were influenced 
by the subject on whose acts the objective and representational being de- 
pended.** Scotus did not develop this idea, which in fact made his ap- 
proach more open to the challenge of scepticism than ancient realism was. 


According to William of Ockham, the presence of a formally identical 
species is not needed as an activator of intellect in those theories which 
operate with Aristotelian metaphysics." His own view was that intelligi- 
ble species are non-necessary fictions. The visible form can activate the 
power of seeing without a contact mediated through some medium, and 
the same holds of the intellect and its objects. Being directly acquainted 
with an individual being, the mind creates a universal concept as applica- 
ble to all those which are more similar to an intuitively known example 
than to anything else.” The act of intellect by which an existing object is 
known is itself a unit of mental language. As a mental word of the lan- 
guage of thought it has syntactic and semantic properties. Natural lan- 


35 P. KING, “Duns Scotus on Mental Content”, in Duns Scot à Paris, 1302-2002. Actes 
du colloque de Paris, 2-4 septembre 2002, ed. O. BOULNOIS, E. KARGER, J.-L. SOLERE et 
G. SoNTAG (Textes et études du Moyen Âge 26), Turnhout 2004, 65-88; PERLER, Theorien 
der Intentionalität, 217-30; PASNAU, “Cognition”, 287-90; L. HONNEFELDER, Duns Scotus, 
Miinchen 2005, 39-40. 

36 PERLER, Theorien der Intentionalität, 185-317. 

37 GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Quaestiones in librum secundum Sententiarum qq.12-13, 
273. 

38 See GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Quodlibet VII q.4, ed. J.C. WEY, in Opera theologica 6, 
St. Bonaventure, NY 1980, 35, and further texts discussed in C. PANACCIO, Ockham on 
Concepts, Aldershot 2004, 23-27. 

°° GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Summa logicae III pt.2 c.29, ed. P. BOEHNER, G. GAL et S. 
BROWN, in Opera philosophica 1, St. Bonaventure, NY 1974, 557: "First a man is known 
by a particular sense, and then the same man is known by the intellect. When this is 
known, there is a common knowledge pertaining to all men. This knowledge is called a 
concept, an intention or a passion, and this concept pertains to all men. When it exists in 
the intellect, the intellect immediately and without reasoning knows that a man is some- 
thing." 
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guage is subordinated to mental language, the grammar of which is 
largely provided by logic. Even though Ockham’s new philosophical 
program retains the basic orientation of ancient realism in the sense that 
things impress the mind and can be directly known, the metaphysical 
framework is very different. There were no species as cognitive activators 
in Ockham's ‘resemblance nominalism,’ and these were found increas- 
ingly problematic in the various realist traditions that influenced early 
modern thought.“ 


Helsingin yliopisto (University of Helsinki) 


40 J. BIARD, Logique et théorie du signe au XIV° siècle, Paris 1989, 74-96; PANACCIO, 
Ockham on Concepts, cc. 2-3. 


4l SPRUIT, Species intelligibis, cc. 4-5. 


VERBE, SIGNE, CONCEPT : L’EFFACEMENT 
DU VERBE INTÉRIEUR AU XIVe SIÈCLE 


JOËL BIARD 


Cette réflexion trouve son point de départ dans un passage de la Somme de 
logique de Guillaume d’Ockham, où l’auteur multiplie les expressions 
pour désigner le signe mental: 
Illud autem existens in anima quod est signum rei, ex quo propositio 
mentalis componitur ad modum quo propositio vocalis componitur ex 
vocibus, aliquando vocatur intentio animae, aliquando conceptus ani- 
mae, aliquando passio animae, aliquando similitudo rei, et Boethius in 
commento super Perihermeneias vocat intellectum. 


Il y revient quelque lignes plus bas : 


Partes talium propositionum mentalium vocantur conceptus, intentio- 
nes, similitudines et intellectus’. 


Cette énumération est encadrée par l’affirmation de la dimension sémio- 
logique du terme mental, caractéristique de la pensée ockhamiste, puis- 
qu’elle commence par évoquer le « signe de la chose » et est suivie par la 
question : « Sed quid est illud in anima quod est tale signum ? ». Elle con- 
tient ainsi une affirmation forte des principes qui sont à la base de l’idée 
ockhamiste de langage mental” : d’une part la compositionalité, qui est 
affirmée à partir d’une interprétation littérale des trois sortes d’orationes 
selon Boéce, et qui est ici soulignée par le parallèle (on cherche ce dont 
les propositions mentales sont composées, comme les propositions parlées 
sont composées de mots) ; d’autre part la transposition au domaine mental 
des règles d’interprétations sémantiques, dont la possibilité est ouverte, 
précisément, par l’affirmation de l’être-signe du concept. 


Dans le premier chapitre de sa Somme de logique, Guillaume d'Ock- 
ham avait rapproché les termes conçus du verbe mental d' Augustin : 


! GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Summa logicae I c.16, ed. P. BOEHNER, G. GÁL et S. BROWN, 
dans GUILELMI DE OCKHAM Opera philosophica 1, St. Bonaventure, NY 1974, 42-43. 

? Voir C. PANACCIO, Les mots, les concepts et les choses : la sémantique de Guillaume 
d Ockham et le nominalisme d'aujourd'hui, Paris-Montréal 1991, chap. 2 ; IDEM, Le dis- 
cours intérieur de Platon à Guillaume d'Ockham, Paris 1999, chap. 9 ; IDEM, Ockham on 
Concepts, Aldershot 2004. 
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Isti termini concepti et propositiones ex eis compositae sunt illa verba 

mentalia quae beatus Augustinus, XV De Trinitate dicit nullius esse 

linguae, quia tantum in mente manent et exterius proferri non pos- 
3 

sunt . 


Assurément, cette reprise se fait au prix de déplacement conceptuels et de 
réinterprétations considérables ; d'ailleurs on pourrait se demander si le 
pluriel « verbes mentaux » ne nous éloigne pas déjà du verbe mental au 
singulier, image en nous du Verbe divin, pour nous attirer vers la segmen- 
tation du discours. Reste cependant la référence explicite au De Trinitate, 
qui surgit en liminaire d'un traité de logique, comme trace d'une filiation 
symbolique. Elle parait méme fondée d'emblée par deux traits essentiels : 
premiérement l'universalité du langage mental et son indépendance à 
l'égard de toute langue vernaculaire, deuxiémement sa pure intériorité. En 
revanche, cette référence a disparu dans les chapitres 12 et suivants, si 
bien qu'on est en droit de s’interroger sur l'effet réel de cette filiation. Ne 
serait-elle donc mentionnée que pour mémoire ? 


Mais la série d'assimilations que l'on a rappelée est elle plus assurée ? 
Ne rassemble-t-elle pas elle aussi des traditions antérieures intégrées dans 
une approche dont la nouveauté n'est plus à démontrer ? La révolution 
ockhamiste s'accomplit en effet par la subsomption de tous ces termes 
sous la double catégorie de « terme mental » et de « signe mental » ainsi 
que par l'usage systématique, pour le domaine de la pensée et gráce à cet- 
te idée de signe, de la compositionnalité et des règles d'interprétation sé- 
mantique précédemment mentionnées, usage sans commune mesure avec 
tous les antécédents qu'on pourrait lui assigner. 


Tous les termes dont Guillaume d'Ockham a fait la liste vont bien en- 
tendu se retrouver dans les textes du XIV^ siècle qui traitent de l'esprit, 
pour autant qu'il est structuré comme un langage. Mais leur importance 
relative va se modifier et leur poids respectif n'est pas sans enseignement 
pour la conception de la pensée comme langage. 


I. La prééminence du concept 


Dans les textes logiques du XIV* siècle, le terme qui tend à dominer pour 
désigner le domaine des pensées, c'est celui de conceptus. Certes, le terme 
n'est pas nouveau. Son origine nous renvoie à l'acte de concevoir ou 
d'engendrer, abordé soit du point de vue du processus noétique soit du 
point de vue de la procession intra-divine. C'est pourquoi chez Guillaume 


? GUILELMUS DE OCKHAM, Summa logicae I c.1, ed. BOEHNER ET AL., 7. 
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d'Ockham lui-même, conceptus est, plus souvent qu'un nom, un adjectif 
utilisé pour caractériser le terme engendré dans l’esprit (le terme 
« conçu ») auquel, selon sa théorie, le terme parlé est subordonné. Mais ce 
qui compte ici, c’est le poids relatif des différentes notions utilisées. De ce 
point de vue, les textes de Jean Buridan sont particulièrement instructifs. 


Le premier traité des Petites sommes logiques est l’un des textes où le 
maître picard adopte le plus résolument le vocabulaire du « langage men- 
tal ». De façon générale, Buridan emploie rarement l’idée de signe pour 
désigner le terme mental. Néanmoins, la pensée est composée de termes 
organisés selon une certaine syntaxe logique et susceptibles d’analyse sé- 
mantique. Le traité, qui est fondé sur un commentaire du Peri Herme- 
neias, part donc de la thèse boécienne selon laquelle il y a trois sortes 
d’énoncés (orationes), lesquels sont composés de trois sortes de termes. 
La compositionnalité des éléments mentaux est également affirmée dans 
un passage des Seconds Analytiques, ouvrage où pourtant l’usage du ter- 
me conceptus est assez rare : 

....qualiter res possunt intelligi, ita possunt imponi ad significandum, 


et qualiter etiam conceptus in mente sunt componibiles, taliter desi- 
gnantur per propositiones vocales”. 


Si la phrase mentale est présentée comme le produit de la « deuxième opé- 
ration mentale », l'insistance porte sur la « complexion » qui en résulte”. 
Tout cela pourrait rester trés proche d' Aristote, si ce n'est qu'Aristote ne 
parle de composition et de division que pour l'énoncé proféré et non pour 
les états de l'áme. 


Buridan commence par transposer, sur le plan des énoncés complexes, 
les relations sémiologiques qu'il établit pour les termes simples : une sé- 
quence vocale ne doit étre tenue pour un « énoncé » (oratio) que si elle 
désigne une composition de concepts dans l'esprit, tout comme une vox 
signifie conventionnellement mais « immédiatement »° un concept, et 


^ [OANNES BURIDANUS, Questiones in duos Aristotelis libros Posteriorum Analyticorum I 
q.16, transcr. H. HUBIEN. 


5 Voir IOANNES BURIDANUS, Summulae de propositionibus [tr.I] 1.1.6, ed. R. VAN DER 
LECQ (Artistarium X-1), Turnhout s.d., 16 : « Mentalis oratio vocatur simplicium concep- 
tuum complexio componendo vel dividendo per secundam operationem intellectus ». 


$ Voir IOANNES BURIDANUS, Summulae de suppositionibus [tr.IV] 4.3.2, ed. R. VAN DER 
LECQ (Artistarium X-4), Nijmegen 1998, 39 : « Sic ergo res illas illis conceptibus concep- 
tas vocamus ultimata significata in proposito. Illos autem conceptus vocamus significata 
immediata » ; voir IDEM, Summulae de practica sophismatum, ed. F. PIRONET, Turnhout, 
s.d., en part. c.1, 11-33. 
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signifie une chose par l’intermédiaire de ce concept. 


Le terme de « concept » n’est cependant pas réservé aux éléments 
atomiques de la pensée, puisque l’on distingue concepts complexes et 
concepts simples”. Le «concept» est donc à la fois l’élément et 
l’ensemble, ou les ensembles par lesquels on conçoit les choses. C’est 
cette activité de conception, notion qui prend ici le pas sur terme 
d’intellection, qui importe ; d’ailleurs si Buridan ne dit presque jamais que 
le concept signifie, il dit que par lui on conçoit ceci ou cela. C’est cette 
activité complexe dont on doit analyser les éléments — mais la conception 
n’est pas ici entendue comme engendrement à partir du fonds de l’esprit, 
elle se constitue dans des relations épistémiques et sémiotiques entre le 
langage et ses signifiés. 


Buridan transpose en direction d’un tel ensemble conceptuel toutes les 
catégories logiques et grammaticales utilisées couramment pour les mots. 
C’est la proposition mentale qui est vraie et fausse, tandis que la proposi- 
tion parlée signifie le vrai et le faux. Dans une telle oratio mentalis il y a 
des sujets et des prédicats®, ainsi que des conceptus complexivos, à savoir 
ceux qui permettent de former des complexes. Ces concepts « com- 
plexifs » correspondent dans l'esprit à la copule de la proposition parlée. 
La notion de « proposition » ou d'« énoncé mental » n'est donc pas une 
métaphore ; il s'agit d'une réalité structurée avec des types de composants 
ayant chacun une fonction déterminée. Et c'est bien le terme de « con- 
cept » qui rassemble tous ces éléments du langage tel qu'il est congu dans 
l'esprit, abordé non pas comme un acte indivisible, une parole, mais 
comme une structure susceptible d'analyse logico-linguistique. 


Pour pouvoir se déployer pleinement, cette analyse met en ceuvre plu- 
sieurs distinctions. D'abord la distinction entre termes catégorématiques et 
termes syncatégorématiques. Il semble que le plus souvent Buridan réser- 
ve le terme de syncatégoréme aux termes parlés?. Mais il y a dans l'esprit 


7 Voir par exemple Summulae de suppositionibus IV.2.6, ed. VAN DER LECQ, 23. 


8 Voir IOANNES BURIDANUS, Summulae de praedicabilibus [tr.II] 2.1.1, ed. L.M. DE RIJK 
(Artistarium X-2), Nijmegen 1995,9 : «....res quae sunt praeter operationem animae (ut 
lapides vel plantae) non praedicantur nec subiciuntur in propositionibus, sed conceptus in 
mente (quantum ad propositiones mentales), aut termini vocales vel scripti mediantibus 
illis conceptibus quibus subordinantur significativi...» ; voir aussi Summulae de locis 
[tr. VI] 6.4.4 transcr. H. HUBIEN : «....propositio mentalis ex simplici copula, simplici sub- 
jecto et simplici praedicato mentalibus constituta est totum integrale ad illos simplices 
conceptus, quorum tamen nullus habet quantitatem ». 


? Voir notamment IOANNES BURIDANUS, Summulae de suppositionibus 4.2.3, ed. VAN 
DER LECQ, 19-20. 
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un certain type de concepts qui leur correspond : 


Dico «praedicabilis vel subicibilis» ad differentiam conceptuum 
simplicium correspondentium dictionibus sinkathegorematicis °. 


Ensuite, parmi les concepts certains sont des noms, d'autres sont des ver- 
11 ; f . a 
bes . Les Questions sur le Perihermeneias sont explicites : 
....Sicut non solum sunt propositiones vocales sed etiam quedam 
scripta et quedam mentales — multas enim orationes formamus in 


mente sine vocis expressione — ita oportet esse nomina et verba non 
solum vocalia sed etiam scripte et mentalia". 


Le nom mental sera défini, par différence avec le nom parlé, comme « un 
concept simple, prédicable ou susceptible d'étre mis comme sujet, ne co- 
signifiant pas le temps »". Nom et verbe mentaux sont ainsi différenciés 
par leur valeur sémantique, mais aussi par leur fonction dans la syntaxe 
logique de la proposition mentale. 


L'analyse sémantique des concepts distingue ensuite des termes rela- 
tifs et des termes absolus. Une fois mise en place cette analyse de la pro- 
position mentale dans le premier traité des Petites sommes logiques, Buri- 
dan va la présupposer et la mettre en œuvre, de façon plus ou moins mas- 
sive selon ce qui est requis, dans les traités suivants. Les concepts sont les 
porteurs de toutes les propriétés sémantiques des termes : supposition, 
appellation, ampliation'^, restriction. L’universel, qui n'est pas dans les 
choses, est d'abord (comme chez Guillaume d'Ockham) un concept avant 
d’être un mot (ou un nom)". 


Bref, la plupart des distinctions morphologiques et syntaxiques, ainsi 
que les propriétés sémantiques, sont transposés dans le domaine de 
l'esprit, et la notion le plus englobante pour désigner tant les ensembles 
complexes que les éléments constituants est celle de « conceptus ». Com- 
plémentairement, on doit remarquer que les notions qui étaient données 
comme équivalentes par Guillaume d'Ockham passent au second plan. Il 


10 IOANNES BURIDANUS, Questiones longe super librum Perihermeneias 1.3, ed. R. VAN 
DER LECQ, Nijmegen 1983, 16. 


!! IOANNES BURIDANUS, Summulae de propositionibus [tr.I].1.2.1, ed. VAN DER LECQ, 20 
? [oANNES BURIDANUS, QQ. super PH q.1.3, ed. VAN DER LECQ, 15. 


P? [oANNES BURIDANUS, QQ. super PH q.1.3, ed. VAN DER LECQ, 16. 


14 «....in propositione mentali conceptus mentalis ampliaretur ad supponendum pro prae- 


teritis per verbum mentalem praeteriti temporis » (Summulae de fallaciis [tr. VI] 
7.3.4, transcr. H. HUBIEN. Sur l'ensemble de ces propriétés, voir le IV* traité. 

P Voir IOANNES BURIDANUS, Summulae de suppositionibus [tr.IV] 4.3.4, ed. VAN DER 
LECQ, 47. 
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n’est pas étonnant que le terme intellectus ne serve plus qu’à désigner une 
puissance ou faculté, non l’intellection à la manière de Boéce ou 
d'Abélard. C'est vrai dans les œuvres logiques, mais aussi dans la Méta- 
physique et dans les Questions sur le traité de l'áàme'*. Le terme « inten- 
tion », quant à lui, est toujours utilisé mais il a perdu, du moins dans les 
traités de Buridan, la charge théorique qu’il avait dans les débats des an- 
nées 1310-1320 où la querelle portait sur le statut réel ou diminué des in- 
tentions, qu’elles soient premières ou secondes, abstraites ou concrètes. 
Le principal usage est conforme à la simplification qui résultait de la doc- 
trine ockhamiste, dans laquelle l’intention seconde est un signe de signe 
alors que l’intention première est un signe de chose (que celle-ci soit 
extra-mentale ou mentale, d’ailleurs, la distinction est purement fonction- 
nelle et non pas ontique). En vérité, Buridan explicite peu cette distinc- 
tion, mais il l'utilise parfois dans ses Petites sommes". Cependant, il arri- 
ve plus souvent que la notion soit utilisée pour désigner, de façon assez 
indéterminée, le domaine des concepts, parfois même dit, de façon redon- 
dante « intentiones in mente »'®. Ainsi, la vox est fréquemment opposée à 
l'intentio, par exemple dans la définition de l'équivocité", ou dans le trai- 
té sur les fallacies, mais aussi largement en opposant les sens secundum 
vocem et secundum intentionem, tant dans la Logique?" que dans les Ques- 
tions sur les Analytiques^'. L'opposition secundum vocem | secundum in- 


16 Voir IOANNES BURIDANUS, Questiones de anima III q.10, ed. J. ZUPKO : « “Intellec- 
tus" ergo significat idem quod “substantia incorporea potens intelligere" » ; et q.11 : « in- 
tellectus meus nec est intellectio nec scientia ; immo intellectio et scientia sunt dispositio- 
nes diversae ab eo et sibi inhaerentes ». 

17 Ainsi en 6.3.1 : «....ex terminis secundae intentionis supponentibus pro illis terminis 
ex quorum habitudine ad invicem tenet consequentia ». Cf. IOANNES BURIDANUS, Summu- 
lae logicales 2.3.5, et 6.4.3, où l'on trouve « première intention » et « seconde intention », 
ainsi que 6.4.9. On écartera ici comme non significatif, en revanche, l'usage qui est fait 
une fois dans la Logique, et qu'on retrouve dans la Physique, de la fin « selon la première 
intention » et « selon la seconde intention », distinction d'origine averroiste qui n'est pas 
ici pertinente. 

18 TOANNES BURIDANUS, Summulae de fallaciis 7.2.1. 


P? Voir IDEM, Ibid. 3.1.2 : «Ideo terminis aut propositionibus mentalibus non est attri- 
buenda aequivocatio vel univocatio, sed vocibus significantibus diversas res eisdem aut 
diversis intentionibus » ; voir aussi 6.2.2. 

? Quelques exemples : « praedicatio eiusdem de eodem secundum intentionem, licet 
non secundum vocem » (8.6.3) ; à propos de la fallacie de l'accident, en revanche : « unum 
secundum vocem et intentionem » (7.2.1). 

?l Voir IOANNES BURIDANUS, Questiones in Analytica priora I q.3; IOANNES 
BURIDANUS, Questiones in duos Aristotelis libros Posteriorum Analyticorum 1 q.26, dans 
la discussion d'un argument de Grosseteste. 
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tentionem est caractéristique de la pensée buridanienne dans ce qu’elle a 
de spécifique ; alors que Guillaume d’Ockham subsume les deux niveaux 
sous une approche en termes de signes, Buridan quant a lui fait jouer de 
façon privilégiée les différences entre le plan langagier et le plan concep- 
tuel, qui est placé en position de signifié immédiat, afin de déterminer la 
structure sémantique de nos énoncés parlés. 


En revanche, les termes passio et similitudo passent au second plan. 
Le terme passio n’apparaît généralement dans les Petites sommes de logi- 
que qu’au sens de propriété ou dans l’opposition, qui est ici non pertinen- 
te, entre passio et actio, voire quelquefois, notamment dans les Questions 
sur la rhétorique ou dans les Questions sur le traité De l'âme, au sens 
classique de « passion ». Les seules exceptions sont quelques occurrences 
où Jean Buridan se réfère explicitement au début du traité De 
l'interprétation. Tel est le cas dans ce passage du IV* traité : 


Omnis dictio... est per se imposita... ad significandum aliquem mentis 
conceptum, sicut dicebatur a principio huius libri prout Aristoteles di- 
cit in libro Peri hermeneias quod ea quae sunt in voce sunt earum 
quae sunt in anima passionum notae, idest signa". 


Le dispositif conceptuel est identique dans les Questions sur le traité De 
l'interprétation : le terme mis en avant est déjà celui de conceptus, et 
l'expression passio animae apparait seulement comme citation d' Aristote 
traduit par Boéce. Ainsi dans la question II sur le livre I, « Utrum omne 
nomen significat aliquid » : 


....Voces et maxime iste que inposite sunt ad significandum... signifi- 
cant conceptus anime, quibus mediantibus inposite sunt ad significan- 
dum, cum dicat Aristotiles quod voces sunt significative earum pas- 
sionum que sunt in anima, id est conceptuum”. 


De méme, on note la quasi disparition du terme similitudo (que l’on re- 
trouvera toutefois chez des auteurs ultérieurs). Utilisé pour désigner une 
« ressemblance », on ne le trouve presque jamais dans la logique pour 
désigner le concept de l’âme, ou pour thématiser le rapport entre le 
concept et la chose. Une exception est le passage déjà mentionné oü Buri- 
dan évoque le Perihermeneias : «....eaedem enim sunt omnibus passiones 


? JOANNES BURIDANUS, Summulae de suppositionibus 4.2.3, 19. Une référence similaire 
se trouve dans le VII. traité : «....eaedem enim sunt omnibus passiones animae, sicut etiam 
res quarum ipsae sunt similitudines, ut habetur 1? Peri Hermeneias » (7.3.4) ; et deux au- 
tres dans les Sophismes, chapitre premier, soph. 1, éd. cit., 12. 

2 IOANNES BURIDANUS, Questiones longe super librum Perihermeneias, ed. VAN DER 
LECQ 9-10. 
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animae, sicut etiam res quarum ipsae sunt similitudines, ut habetur 1° Pe- 
rihermeneias »”. Il s’agit à l'évidence simplement de transposer le texte 
d' Aristote, pour qui l'affection psychique n'est pas signe mais image de la 
chose. On retrouve le même usage, lié à la même référence, dans un pas- 
sage des Questions sur la Métaphysique : 

Unde, in primo Peri Hermeneias, habetur quod voces sunt signa pas- 


sionum quae sunt in anima, sed non dicitur quod passiones animae 
sunt signa rerum, sed quod sunt earum naturales similitudines". 


Ce sont plutót les species qui sont parfois (quoique assez rarement) dites 
« similitudes », notamment dans les Questions sur le Traité de l'áme *. 


Tout confirme donc le déplacement de vocabulaire : les termes classi- 
ques provenant de la traduction d' Aristote, passio et similitudo, s’ effacent, 
le terme intentio revét une fonction technique, et le terme englobant est 
celui du conceptus, dorénavant coupé de toute origine liée à l'engen- 
drement. Le conceptus est devenu simplement synonyme de « terme men- 
tal », et constitue le domaine général de l'analyse de l'esprit en tant que 
« conception » certes (tout concept est concept de quelque chose), mais 
entendue au sens d'une relation gnoséologique entre un esprit et son objet. 


Ce déplacement conceptuel, particulièrement visible dans les œuvres 
logiques de Jean Buridan, est la base de développements ultérieurs au 
XIV siècle. L'exemple le plus connu et sans doute le plus significatif sur 
le plan des développements doctrinaux est celui de Pierre d'Ailly. Mais il 
faut aussi mentionner d'autres textes qui témoignent de cette généralisa- 
tion d'un conceptus coupé de toute « conception » au sens d'engendre- 
ment. 


On connait trois traités médiévaux consacrés aux concepts. Deux de 
ces traités ont été édités en 2001 par E.P. Bos et S. Read”. Le traité de 
Thomas de Cléves est contemporain de celui de Pierre d'Ailly — les deux 
datent du début des années 1370. Celui de Paul de Gelria a été écrit une 


? JOANNES BURIDANUS, Summulae de fallaciis 7.3.4. 

25 JOANNES BURIDANUS, Questiones in duodecim Aristotelis libros Metaphysicae (tertia 
lectura) IV q.10, transcr. H. HUBIEN. 

?6 Voir par exemple IOANNES BURIDANUS, Questiones de anima TI q.8, ed. ZUPKO : « res 
intelliguntur non propter hoc quod ipsae sint in intellectu, sed quia species earum, quae 
sunt similitudines repraesentivae earum, sunt in intellectu ». 

27 Concepts: the Treatises of Thomas of Cleves and Paul of Gelria : An Edition of the 
Texts with a Systematic Introduction, ed. E. Bos and S. READ, Louvain-la- 
Neuve/Leuven/Paris 2001. 
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-- : -- . E 28 
dizaine d'années plus tard, soit à Paris, soit à Prague”. Que nous appren- 
nent ces traités ? 


En premier lieu, leur existence même est déjà intéressante. Il s’agit de 
petits traités de logique, centrés sur les concepts. Le texte dû à Thomas de 
Clèves s’intitule Speculum logicale sive Tractatus de conceptibus ; celui 
de Paul de Gelria Tractatus de conceptibus ; et l’opuscule de Pierre 
d'Ailly est connu sous le nom de Conceptus. Un tel « miroir logique », ou 
« miroir de la logique », ne comprendra pas en vérité tout le champ de la 
logique, mais seulement les éléments de sémiologie qui en sont, à 
l'époque, un préalable indispensable. On doit néanmoins souligner que, de 
facon différenciée, chacun de ces textes part de l'idée de connaissance 
pour se concentrer sur les concepts puis se développe en étude des signes. 
Le traité de Thomas de Gelria est intéressant en ce qu'il propose un pre- 
mier chapitre sur la connaissance qui expose succinctement les différentes 
puissances de connaitre avant de continuer par un chapitre sur les con- 
cepts et les signes. Mais je m'arréterai un peu plus sur le Speculum logi- 
cale de Thomas de Cléves. Ce traité commence par rattacher les concep- 
tus aux cognitiones, terme qui rassemble aussi bien les sensations que les 
intellections””. Dans cette mesure, il convient en premier lieu de situer les 
concepts sur l'axe de leur production. Va-t-on ici voir apparaitre des no- 
tions connotant l'engendrement, telles que le verbe ? Non ; le vocabulaire 
est celui des causes efficientes, totales ou partielles, nullement celui de la 
génération ou de l'expression à partir d'un verbe intérieur : le connaissant 
est le producteur principal (effectivum) de la connaissance ou du concept ; 
l'objet ou son image sont producteurs instrumentaliter’’. 


De surcroit, ces bréves indications sont immédiatement suivies par 
une identification entre une telle « efficience » et l'acte de signifier, qui 
va replacer le concept dans le champ des signes mentaux : 


Tertio quod efficere sic instrumentaliter rei conceptum est significare 
rem, et sic effectivum cognitionis est significativum eius, ut tale scrip- 


28 Voir « Introduction » des éditeurs, 20-21. 


? Le traité de PAUL DE GELRIA affirme nettement que le concept, en tant que connais- 
sance actuelle, inclut la sensation et l'intellection (c.2, 120) ; en ce sens, il récupére la 
généralité qu'avait dans de nombreux commentaires du Livre des Sentences l’idée de noti- 
tia. 

30 THOMAS DE CLivis, Speculum logicale sive tractatus de conceptibus IL, 91 : « Secundo 
quod cognoscens est principale effectivum cognitionis vel conceptus, et obiectum, ut sen- 
sibile, et obiecti similitudo, ut species aut imago, sunt instrumentaliter effectiva concep- 
tus....» 
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tum « equus » est significativum equi". 
Et le paragraphe se termine par cette assimilation : 


Item, rei conceptus eam significat et est ipsamet significatio, idest re- 
presentatio””. 


Je n’ai pas le temps d’insister sur la «représentation » qui, ici comme 
chez Pierre d’Ailly, devient le concept unifiant, porteur de la position 
théorique, ici développée, d’un langage mental comme système représen- 
tationnel. Je retiens que le concept signifie et est la signification même. 
Bien entendu, cela ne peut se déployer pleinement qu’en introduisant une 
distinction, que l'on trouve développée chez Pierre d'Ailly et qui semble 
admise ensuite sans aucune difficulté par Paul de Gelria : celle de la signi- 
fication formelle et de la signification instrumentale. Ce dernier l'énonce 
lorsqu'il définit le signe : 


... Signum est rei significate, vel rerum significatarum, instrumentaliter 
effectiva sive formalis cognitio”. 


Le sens de l'effectif s'est ici un peu déplacé, toutefois, par rapport à notre 
précédent texte. Ici comme chez Pierre d’Aïlly, le signe conventionnel est 
comme un instrument, l'esprit signifie au moyen d'un son vocal ou de tout 
autre signe ; tandis que le concept lui-même est une significatio formalis, 
qui signifie naturellement la chose congue". 


Une fois croisés de la sorte concept, signe et représentation mentale, le 
traité se déploie dans un premier temps par une analyse des différentes 
sortes de signes destinée à marquer la place privilégiée des concepts par 
rapport aux autres signes qui leur sont subordonnés. Le schéma général 
est inspiré de la théorie ockhamiste de la subordination, comme chez Pier- 
re d'Ailly. Mais on multiplie les relations signifiantes à partir du concept, 
qui signifie bien plus de choses que la chose conçue — une tendance qu'on 
retrouvera amplifiée bien plus tard chez Jean Mair”. Cela dit, si le con- 


?! THOMAS DE CLIVIS, Speculum logicale sive tractatus de conceptibus Il, 91. 
? Ibid. 
9 PAUL DE GELRIA, Tractatus de conceptibus c.2, 121. 


? Voir J. BIARD « Signe, image et représentation chez Pierre d’Ailly », dans Intellect et 
imagination dans la Philosophie médiévale. Actes du XI° Congrès de Philosophie médié- 
vale de la Société Internationale pour l'Étude de la Philosophie Médiévale (Porto, du 26 au 
31 août 2002), éd. M.C. PACHECO et J.F. MEIRINHOS, Turnhout 2006, 1757-67. 


? Les éditeurs donnent une idée de cette prolifération de relations sémiotiques dans leur 
introduction : voir 43. En ce qui concerne Jean Mair, voir J. BIARD, « Jean Mair et la théo- 
rie de la signification », dans Journal de la renaissance (publication du Centre d'Études 
Supérieures de la Renaissance, Tours) 5 (2007), 267-80. 
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cept signifie bien plus de choses, il signifie naturaliter proprie « illud, vel 
illa, cuius, vel quorum, ipse est cognitio vel conceptus »?*. 


Puis, le concept ayant été ainsi posé comme le signe principal, on étu- 
die longuement les différentes sortes de signes, notamment de signes 
conceptuels. On s'attache à les différencier, de sorte qu'il ne s'agit pas 
d'analyse propositionnelle, mais paradoxalement c'est en considérant les 
différentes sortes de termes que sont prises en compte les combinaisons de 
signes. Ici encore « [non] est nobis attendenda complexio vel incomplexio 
litteralis vel sillabalis, sed mentalis, significando complexe vel incom- 
plexe »*’. On notera enfin que l'auteur distingue les concepts des modes 
de concevoir ou d'intelliger. Il présente ceux-ci de façon adverbiale ; il 
s'agit de concevoir « particulariter, distributive, singulariter, copulative, 
disiunctive, affirmative vel negative, et sic de aliis modi concipiendi pt 
C'est par ce biais que se trouvent réintroduits les syncatégorèmes et la 
distinction entre termes catégorématiques et syncatégorématiques. L'étude 
qui suit est particuliérement riche : on y retrouve la distinction burida- 
nienne entre syncatégorèmes purs et syncatégorèmes mixtes, ainsi que la 
distinction — ici encore identique à ce qu'on trouve chez Pierre d'Ailly — 
entre ce qui est syncatégorème in significando et in representando. En 
croisant ces critéres, on s'apergoit que la distinction de base se trouve 
compliquée et relativisée, puisqu'il peut se trouver que ce qui est syncaté- 
gorème in predicando soit catégoréme in significando ; les critères fonc- 
tionnels au sein de la proposition sont ainsi pris en compte. 


Dans tout cela, c'est l'organisation complexe du champ des concepts 
comme domaine de représentation mentale qui est étudiée précisément, un 
champ qui se structure selon les régles d'une syntaxe logique et d'une sé- 
mantique telles qu'elles avaient été esquissées par Guillaume d'Ockham 
et sur certains points nuancées ou complexifiées par Jean Buridan, le tout 
en une démarche trés proche du Conceptus de Pierre d’ Ailly. 


II. L'effacement du Verbe 


On remarque que, dans le méme temps, le terme verbum a pratiquement 
disparu. C'est évident dans les textes logiques depuis Jean Buridan. Mais 
le terme n'est pas employé non plus dans les écrits « psychologiques » ou 
« noétiques », comme dans le Traité de l'áme de Pierre d' Ailly, ou dans la 


36 THOMAS DE CLIVIS, Speculum logicale XV, 94. 
37 THOMAS DE CLIVIS, Speculum logicale XXXV, 101. 
38 THOMAS DE CLIVIS, Speculum logicale XXII, 96. 
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partie psychologique du traité de Paul de Gelria. Plus surprenant, on re- 
marque que verbum tend à disparaître même dans les commentaire sur le 
Livre des Sentences écrits par les auteurs qui modifient en ce sens la théo- 
rie du concept. Ainsi le terme est, autant que j’aie pu en juger, très peu 
présent dans le Commentaire des Sentences de Pierre d^ Ailly?. Comment 
expliquer cet effacement, au moins dans le cadre des textes de logique et 
de philosophie du langage ? 


Il est clair que l’idée même de verbe véhicule un type d’approche des 
phénomènes de l'esprit et du langage qui tend à devenir caduc avec la ré- 
volution sémiologique du XIV° siècle. Le verbe est fondamentalement lié à 
une problématique de l’expression et non pas de la signification pensée 
fondamentalement comme référence et désignation directe. Or il ne s’agit 
plus de manifester à l’extérieur quelque chose que l’on porte en soi, de le 
concevoir, de l’enfanter, mais de constituer un tableau signifiant sous 
l’effet conjoint d’une double causalité efficiente, celle de la puissance de 
penser et celle de l’objet, ou de l’image qui le représente. 


Cette puissance expressive du Verbe était clairement soulignée par 
Thomas d’Aquin, par exemple, comme elle l’était déjà, d’une autre façon, 
par Anselme^. Elle se fonde évidemment sur Augustin, qui dans le livre 
VII de La Trinité introduit le Verbe divin en insistant sur le fait que la 
sagesse est dite, dans l’Écriture, genita vel creata^'. Thomas souligne 
constamment que l'idée de verbe suppose un procés, qui n'est certes pas 
toujours temporel, puisqu'il se peut agir seulement de passage de la puis- 
sance à l'acte, mais qui est ordonné et qui est comme une émanation. Il y 
a donc comme une sortie, ou du moins une manifestation : 


v Questiones magistri PETRI DE ALLIACO cardinalis Camarecensis super primum, ter- 
tium et quartum Sententiarum, Paris : Jehan Petit, s.d. Il y a une question sur le Verbe, 
mais elle traite de l'union des deux natures en Jésus-Christ, et le terme Verbum est sim- 
plement utilisé pour désigner la deuxiéme personne de la Trinité. 

4 TI n'est question d'entrer ici dans les détails de la théorie thomiste du verbe. Voir à ce 
propos W.W. MEISSNER, « Some Aspects of the Verbum in the Texts of St. Thomas », 
dans The Modern Schoolman 36 (1958-1959), 1-30 ; les indications qui suivent doivent 
beaucoup à ce travail. Voir aussi dans le volume Le Langage mental du Moyen Áge à 
l'Áge classique, éd. J. BIARD, Louvain-la-Neuve/Paris 2009, les contributions de C. 
MICHON, « Les représentations rendent-elles indirecte la connaissance des choses ? », 45- 
60, et d'I. ROSIER-CATACH, « Une forme particulière de langage mental, la locutio angeli- 
ca, selon Gilles de Rome et ses contemporains », 61-93. Voir enfin, ici méme, la contribu- 
tion de Shinsuke KAWAZOE. 

4l Voir AUGUSTINUS, De Trinitate VILIILA (Bibliothèque augustinienne 15), Paris 
1955, 516-18. 
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Verbum nihil aliud dicit quam quamdam emanationem ab intellectu 
per modum manifestantis”. 


...hotitia non dicit totam rationem verbi, quia...verbum dicit quam- 
dam emanationem intellectus, et exitum in manifestationem sui”. 


Certes, cette « sortie » ne se produit pas au méme titre et n'est pas de mé- 
me nature selon les différents types de verbe. Le Verbe divin ne sort pas 
de l'essence divine, même si par lui s’y introduit une différence relation- 
nelle. Le verbe intérieur, concept formé dans l'intellect, reste de l'ordre 
de l'intelligible, tandis que le verbe sonore est une manifestation extérieu- 
re de ce verbe intérieur“. Il n’empéche que toutes ces étapes sont réglées 
par un procés de manifestation et méme d'émanation : 

Quicumque enim intelligit, ex hoc ipso quod intelligit, procedit ali- 

quid intra ipsum, quod est conceptio rei intellectae, ex vi intellectiva 

proveniens et ex eius notitia procedens.... Non ergo accipienda est 

processio secundum quod est in corporalibus... sed secundum emana- 

tionem intelligibilem, utpote verbi intelligibilis a dicente, quod manet 

in ipso”. 
J'ai souligné les termes de « procession » et d'« émanation ». De ce point 
de vue, le langage est parole, et la parole est manifestation. Celle-ci est 
pensée à travers des schémes émanationistes qui ont assurément l’avan- 
tage de donner à penser le procès dialectique de scission de l’unité origi- 
naire, mais qui sont inadéquates à rendre compte du langage mental après 
Guillaume d’Ockham. Certes, Thomas doit rendre compte d’actes com- 
plexes correspondant aux phrases“. Mais autre chose est de savoir si un 


? SANCTI THOMAE AQUINATIS Commentum in quatuor libros Sententiarum magistri Pe- 
tri Lombardi d.27 q.2 a.l, Parma 1856, vol. 1, 228. 


9 IDEM, Ibid. a.2 ad 1, 229-30 ; voir aussi Summa theologiae Ia q.34 a.2, dans Sancti 
Thomae Aquinatis Opera omnia 4, Roma 1888, 368 : « Verbum... significat enim quandam 
emanationem intellectus : persona autem quae procedit in divinis secundum emanationem 
intellectus, dicitur Filius, et huiusmodi processio dicitur generatio....». 

^ Voir THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa contra Gentiles IV c.11 dans Sancti Thomae Aqui- 
natis Opera omnia 15, Romae 1930, 32 : « Dico autem intentionem intellectam id quod 
intellectus in seipso concipit de re intellecta. Quae quidem in nobis neque est ipsa res quae 
intelligitur ; neque est ipsa substantia intellectus ; sed est quaedam similitudo concepta in 
intellectu de re intellecta, quam voces exteriores significant ; unde et ipsa intentio verbum 
interius nominatur, quod est exteriori verbo significatum » (voir trad. frangaise par D. 
MOREAU, Paris 1999, 107). Cf. Summa theologiae Ia q.34 a.1, dans Opera omnia 4, 365. 

45 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae Ia q.27 a.1, dans Opera omnia 4, 305-6. 

^6 Voir THOMAS DE AQUINO, Quaestiones de quolibet V q.5 a.2 resp. : « Dicendum, quod 
secundum Augustinum, XV De Trinitate, verbum cordis importat quoddam procedens a 
mente, sive ab intellectu. Procedit autem aliquid ab intellectu, in quantum est constitutum 
per operationem ipsius. Est autem duplex operatio intellectus, secundum philosophum in 
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tel acte est structuré linguistiquement. 


Le débat engagé par Thomas avec Anselme est à cet égard instructif. 
Thomas refuse en effet de penser toute intellection sur le modèle du dire, 
sans aucun doute parce que sa gnoséologie est trop pénétrée de péripaté- 
tisme pour résorber toute pensée dans une parole originaire. Sa prise de 
distance est explicite, et il la justifie parce qu’il faut réserver le verbe à 
une phase d’extériorisation ou du moins d’expression. Le verbe implique 
un engendrement, qui se traduit par une manifestation extérieure dans le 
verbe proféré mais qui est déjà esquissé dans le verbe intérieur : 


Dicere importat principaliter habitudinem ad verbum conceptum". 


....In nobis dicere non solum significat intelligere sed intelligere cum 
hoc quod est ex se exprimere aliquam conceptionem, nec aliter pos- 
sumus intelligere nisi hutusmosdi conceptionem exprimendo, et ideo 
omne intelligere in nobis, proprie loquendo, est dicere ^. 


C'est tout cet arrière-plan qui est effacé par le courant doctrinal dont j'ai 
esquissé plus haut les contours. Mais dans cet effacement, le concept lui- 
méme a changé de sens. 


En effet, le concept semble longtemps lui-même lié à l'idée d'engen- 
drement. Anselme préférait d'ailleurs le terme concipere ou conceptio, y 
compris conceptio mentis", parfois pour désigner ce que nous appelle- 
rions « concept »°’, tandis que le mot conceptus apparaît généralement à 
titre de participe passé du verbe « concevoir », soit pour désigner ce qui 
est « concu dans l'esprit », soit pour signifier l'engendrement — d’un être 
humain, de Dieu, etc. On rappellera à cet égard que l'ouvrage intitulé De 
conceptu traite de la conception de la Vierge. 


III De anima. Una quidem quae vocatur indivisibilium intelligentia, per quam intellectus 
format in seipso definitionem, vel conceptum alicuius incomplexi. Alia autem operatio est 
intellectus componentis et dividentis, secundum quam format enuntiationem. Et utrumque 
istorum per operationem intellectus constitutorum vocatur verbum cordis, quorum primum 
significatur per terminum incomplexum, secundum vero significatur per orationem » ; 
texte cité et commenté par S. Kawazoe dans la contribution mentionnée ci-dessus. 

#7 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae Ia q.34 a.1 ad 3, dans Opera omnia 4, 366. 
Dans ce passage, Thomas reproche à Anselme d'avoir confondu à tort dicere et intelligere. 

48 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Quaestiones disputatae de veritate q.4 a.2 ad 5, dans Sancti Tho- 
mae Aquinitatis Opera omnia 22, Roma 1975, 125. 

? Notamment dans le Monologion, chap. 10, où sont distingués différents types de ver- 
be, et chap. 11 : voir L'Œuvre de s. Anselme de Cantorbery 1, Paris 1986, 24-26. 

°° Voir ANSELMUS CANTUARIENSIS, De potestate, chapitre « Aliquid » : « Significatur 
enim hoc nomine quaedam mentalis conceptio ad similitudinem animalis, quae tamen non 
existit in rerum natura », dans L'Œuvre de s. Anselme de Cantorbery 4, Paris 1990, 428. 
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Ce sens reste fréquent chez Thomas, qui écrit par exemple « sola au- 
tem femina materiam subministrat in conceptu »°'. Dans le voisinage des 
textes cités plus haut sur le verbe, il parle plus volontiers de « concep- 
tion » (conceptio) ; et le terme « concept », lorsqu'il apparait, est souvent 
pris avec les mémes connotations : le verbe est congu (conceptus) par 
l’intellect”. 


Cependant se fait parfois sentir dans le même contexte un glissement 
de la conception vers le contenu déterminé de pensée. Cet usage du con- 
cept comme « contenu mental » s’était déjà immiscé dans quelques textes 
logiques. Ainsi, on a bien des traces d’usage du « concept », sans référen- 
ce au verbe et pour désigner des contenus déterminés de pensée, dans le 
Traité des intellections de Pierre Abélard”. Ce texte reste cependant assez 
original. Chez Abélard lui-même un tel usage reste rare : il est non seule- 
ment absent du Sic et non, où conceptus est utilisé comme chez Anselme 
pour la conception, notamment à propos de la Vierge, mais également des 
autres œuvres logiques : je n’en ai repéré aucune occurrence dans le Dia- 
lectique”* et une seule dans la Logique”. Il est significatif que Thomas 
reprenne le terme en ce sens lorsqu'il évoque le Peri Hermeneias : ainsi 


>! THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae IIIa q.28 a.l ad 5, dans Sancti Thomae Aqui- 
natis Opera omnia 11, Roma 1903, 303. 


$ Voir par exemple Summa contra Gentiles IV c.11, dans Sancti THOMAE AQUINITATIS 
Opera omnia 15, 34 : « Verbum autem interius conceptum est quaedam ratio et similitudo 
rei intellectae » ; dans ce chapitre, Thomas parle fréquemment du « verbum conceptum » ; 
« Considerandum est etiam quod id quod generatur, quamdiu in generante manet, dicitur 
esse conceptum » (35) ; il souligne ensuite la nécessité de distinguer chez les créatures 
vivantes, la conception et l'accouchement (à la différence de ce qui se passe dans le Verbe 
divin) : voir ibid., 35. 

9 Voir PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Des intellections, édition, traduction et commentaire par 
P. Morin, Paris 1994 : $825, 49, 90-91, 95, 97, 100-2. Parfois cependant, « concept » reste 
proche de « conception » au sens où le terme parait désigner l'acte de concevoir quelque 
« intellection » (contenu intelligé) ; voir par exemple op. cit., $91 : «....si alicuius intellec- 
tus conceptum habeam...» (p. 86) ; mais dans d'autres occurrences, il se rapproche d'un 
contenu mental déterminé — voir par exemple $95 : « Non est itaque necesse ut, si homi- 
nem intelligam, vel aliquem conceptum habeam in quo naturam humanam concipiam....». 

54 PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Dialectica, First Complete Edition of the Parisian Manuscript, 
ed. L.M. DE RIJK, Assen 1956. 


55 Voir PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Die Logica "Nostrorum petitioni sociorum’, dans Peter 
Abaelards Philosophische Schriften 2.1: Glossen zu Porphyrius, ed. B. GEYER (BGPMA 
21), Münster 1.W. 1919, 531 : « Non est itaque necesse, ut si hominem intelligam, ideo 
hunc vel illum intelligam, cum multi alii innumerabiles conceptus sint, in quibus humana 
excogitatur natura, sed indifferenter, absque ulla scilicet certitudine personae, sicut haec 
ipsa conceptio simplex huius nominis “homo” vel huius nominis “album” simpliciter. » 
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dans la question 34 sur le verbe dans la Somme de théologie : « Vox enim 
significat intellectus conceptum, secundum Philosophum 1n libro I. Peri- 
hermeneias » "6. Coexistent ainsi chez Thomas les deux registres sémanti- 
ques du conceptus, d'une part celui qui véhicule des schémes génératio- 
nistes, d'autre part celui qui renvoie à des contenus déterminés de la pen- 
sée, indépendamment de toute interrogation sur leur statut (acte ou ob- 
jet)... C'est ce dernier sens qui s'amplifie et se consolide chez Scot. 


D'un cóté on trouve chez Scot des questions et distinctions consacrées 
au Verbe divin, notamment dans l'Ordinatio les trois questions de la dis- 
tinction 27 du livre I. Dans ce cadre, il se réfère explicitement à Augus- 
tn: « quia rationem verbi praecipue accipimus ab Augustino libro De 
Trinitate »°’. Dans ces questions où Scot étudie le rapport entre verbe di- 
vin, verbe extérieur et verbe intérieur, le verbe humain désignant une in- 
tellection actuelle « représentant le verbe divin »** le verbe conserve ses 
connotation génitrices : 


....hon quaelibet intellectio actualis est verbum... sed notitia genita ; et 
ideo in Patre non est verbum formaliter. 


Quaelibet autem notitia genita — quam Augustinus vocat prolem — est 
verbum, non tamen eo modo quo Augustinus ponit verbum perfectum, 
quod scilicet repraesentet verbum divinum”. 


C'est dans de tout autres contextes, et sans ces connotations génitrices que 
l'on rencontre conceptus. Scot utilise abondamment le terme. D'abord 
dans les commentaires sur Aristote, bien entendu. Ainsi, dans le Commen- 
taire sur les Catégories, discutant la question de savoir si le mot signifie 
la chose ou une entité mentale, c'est bien le terme « concept » qu'il em- 
ploie : « Conceptus est immediatum significatum per vocem, de quo con- 


356 THOMAS DE AQUINO, Summa theologiae Ia q.34 a.l, dans Opera omnia 4, 365 ; voir 
aussi /bid.: « Ex hoc ergo dicitur verbum vox exterior quia significat interiorem mentis 
conceptum. Sic igitur primo et principaliter interior mentis conceptus verbum dicitur ; 
secundario vero, ipsa vox interioris conceptus significativa ; tertio vero ipsa imaginatio 
vocis verbum dicitur ». On pourrait trouver de nombreuses autres occurrences d'un tel 
usage. 

77 Ioannes DUNS SCOTUS, Ordinatio 1 4.27 q.3, dans Doctoris subtilis et Mariani Ioan- 
nis Duns Scoti... Opera omnia 6, studio et cura Commissionis Scotisticae ad fidem codi- 
cum edita, Civitas Vaticana 1963, 81. 

58 Voir IDEM, Ibid., 83 : « Posset ergo describi verbum, quod verbum est actus intelli- 
gentiae productus a memoria perfecta, non habens esse sine actuali intellectione repraesen- 
tans verbum divinum (propter illud enim Augustinus inquisivit de verbo nostro) ». 


5 IDEM, /bid., 91 ; voir encore, Ibid. 88 : « ....vere est verbum, quia expressivum latentis 
et genitum virtute eius ad exprimendum ipsum ». 
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ceptu est logica »°°. Mais le terme est utilisé de la même façon dans ses 
commentaires sur le Livre des Sentences ; il y parle en permanence des 
concepts que nous avons (concepts naturel de Dieu, concept quidditatif, 
etc.), pour désigner des actes de pensée et/ou leur contenu mental. Il me 
semble que c'est ce basculement qui se retrouve (ou dont on pergoit les 
effets) dans les textes de Guillaume d'Ockham, sur ce point fidéle à son 
prédécesseur franciscain. 


Ainsi, on constate une évolution décalée mais corrélée des termes de 
« verbe » et de « concept ». Il est clair que le terme « concept » véhicule a 
l'origine un sens actif et renvoie à la conception, entendue au sens de la 
génération, humaine ou divine avant d'étre le cas échéant étendue à la 
conception dans l'esprit, dans et par le verbe intérieur. En méme temps 
cette « conception » a pu, dans des textes ou des passages orientés vers 
des questions logiques, se figer en contenu et/ou acte déterminé de con- 
ception, de représentation ou d'intellection (peu importent ici les équiva- 
lents). Alors qu'Anselme n'emploie le terme que comme participe ou 
comme synonyme de « conception », le plus souvent pour désigner une 
conception ou un enfantement, quelques rares fois pour désigner 
l'engendrement dans l'esprit, dans le cadre d'une cosmothéologie oü le 
créer est indissolublement intelliger et dire (une /ocutio), Abélard quant à 
lui témoigne de l'émergence de cette voie logique dérivée sur laquelle le 
concept en viendra à désigner un contenu mental. Si ces deux lignées pa- 
radigmatiques du concept peuvent bien coexister dans les grands textes 
théologiques du XIII siècle, elles tendent à s'écarter avec Scot, qui privi- 
légie le sens logique, ce dont à n'en pas douter hérite Ockham. Le Ver- 
bum, quant à lui, lorsqu'il est utilisé comme modèle de la pensée et du 
langage humain, l'est en référence aux différentes sortes de verbe selon 
Augustin. Il véhicule non seulement une problématique de la différencia- 
tion à partir de l'un originaire, mais des schémes à la fois expressionnistes 
et génétiques, jusque chez Scot. Il les conservera ou disparaitra, alors 
méme que le concept emprunte la « voie dérivée ». 


Ce que l'on constate avec le tournant ockhamiste, c'est que le Verbe 
est délaissé en raison précisément de ces schémes conceptuels qu'il véhi- 
cule et qui ne sont plus d'actualité ni dans les textes logiques, ni chez cer- 


9 ToANNES Duns SCOTUS, Quaestiones super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ed. R. AN- 
DREWS, G. ETZKORN, G. GÁLT, R. GREEN ef al. (Opera philosophica 1), St. Bonaventure, 
NY q.1 n? 19, 254. Voir aussi n? 24, 255, ou question 5, n? 16, 298 : « Conceptus enim 
dicitur per vocem ». Ces énoncés ne résument cependant pas la position complexe de Scot 
sur la question du signifié vocal et sa vision du triangle sémiotique. 
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tains auteurs marqués par la révolution sémiologique. Évoqué pour mé- 
moire au début de la Somme de logique, le Verbe intérieur n’est plus à 
même d’assurer une description satisfaisante de la pensée comme langage 
mental. Le concept en revanche, en raison de la dérivation sémantique 
vers l’idée de contenu ou d’acte mental, voit son destin dissocié du verbe. 
Mieux, en raison de l’usage scotiste, suivi sans hésitation sur ce point par 
Guillaume d’Ockham, le domaine des concepts, devenu le principal do- 
maine de la logique, se soumet à l’analyse logico-linguistique. Le verbe 
intérieur s’efface. Se déploie en revanche l’analyse des concepts et de leur 
organisation en langage mental. 
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VERBUM MENTIS - VOX CLAMANTIS: THE NOTION OF 
THE MENTAL WORD IN TWELFTH-CENTURY THEOLOGY 


LUISA VALENTE 


In studies on mental language in the Middle Ages,' scholars usually insist 
on the association of the patristic and medieval notion of interior language 
with the mystery of the eternal generation of the Son, on the one hand, 
and with the incarnation of Christ, on the other.” The fathers of the Church 


I wish to express my gratitude to Claude Panaccio, Alfono Maierü and Irène Rosier- 
Catach for their valuable comments and suggestions. I would also like to thank Frosty 
Loechel and Charles Burnett, who patiently revised and corrected the English of this article. 


' The literature about mental language in the Middle Ages is very extensive. We men- 
tion only some important studies, whose bibliographies offer further information: C. 
PANACCIO, Les mots, les concepts et les choses. La sémantique de Guillaume d’Ockham et 
le nominalisme contemporain, Montréal-Paris 1992 (Here Panaccio suggests a comparison 
between Ockham’s theory of mental language and some contemporary theories, such as 
Jerry Fodor’s “language of thoughts”); IDEM, Le discours intérieur. De Platon a Guillaume 
d 'Ockham, Paris 1999 (discussed, commented and integrated in Laval Théologique et phi- 
losophique 57), A. MAIERU, “Il linguaggio mentale tra logica e grammatica nel medioevo: 
il contesto di Ockham", in Momenti di storia della logica e storia della filosofia. Atti del 
convegno Roma, 9-11 novembre 1994 (Società Filosofica Italiana), Roma 1996, 69-94; 
IDEM, “Signum negli scritti filosofici e teologici fra XIII e XV secolo", in Signum. IX Col- 
loquio internazionale del Lessico Intellettuale Europeo, Roma, 8-10 gennaio 1998, a cura 
di L. BIANCHI, Firenze 1999, 119-41; IDEM, “Linguaggio mentale e sincategoremi nel se- 
colo XIV", in Chemins de la pensée médiévale. Études offerts à Zénon Kaluza, éd. 
P.J.J.M. BAKKER, Turnhout 2002, 1-23; see also F. BOTTIN, Filosofia medievale della 
mente (Subsidia Patavina 7), Padova 2005. On the notions of signum and verbum in 
Augustine, see C.P. MAYER, Die antimanichäische Epoche, in Die Zeichen in der geistigen 
Entwicklung und in der Theologie Augustins 2 (Cassiciacum 34.2), Würzburg 1974; H. 
ARENS, "Verbum cordis. Zur Sprachphilosophie des Mittelalters", in Historiographia Lin- 
guistica 7 (1980), 13-27 (this also includes the medieval tradition); S. VECCHIO, Le parole 
come segni. Introduzione alla linguistica agostiniana, Palermo 1994; M. SIRRIDGE, “Au- 
gustin's two Theories of Language", in Documenti e Studi sulla tradizione filosofica me- 
dievale 11 (2000), 35-57; Le langage mental du Moyen Áge à l'Áge classique, éd. J. 
BIARD, Leuven 2009. 

? As the human inner word is “begotten” within the human heart and does not leave the 
heart, nor does the heart diminish when it begets the inner word, the Son of God, called 
verbum in the Latin translation of the Gospel of St. John, is “begotten” by the Father and 
stays permanently “by” him though being God himself. As the human inner word, in order 
to be communicated to other men, needs the *vehicle" of the voice, so the divine Word, in 
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as well as medieval scholars based these analogies on a “theo-linguistical” 
interpretation of the prologue to St. John’s Gospel (1:1 and 1:14): “In 
principio erat verbum et verbum erat apud Deum et Deus erat verbum.... 
Et verbum caro factum est et habitavit in nobis." These scholars concen- 
trated on patristic elaborations of the notion of the inner word and on the 
constitution, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, of the more com- 
plex theories of mental language of the logicians and grammarians. These 
theories, in turn, were the result of a convergence of Aristotelian logic 
(both the logica vetus and the logica nova) and the Augustinian tradition. 


In this essay I shall expand this analysis. First, I shall call attention to 
the analogy which has been suggested not only by the fathers but also by 
some twelfth-century masters between the sensible expression of an inner 
word and two events of sacred history: the creation and the preaching of 
John the Baptist. Secondly, I shall stress the relevance of some twelfth- 
century theological texts from the point of view of the assimilation of 
theories coming from the /ogica vetus in a theological context marked by 
the use of the notion of inner word. 


I. The Inner Word and Creation: Two Precedents 
(1) Augustine 
The first evidence of the theorisation of a connection between the notion 


order to be manifested to men, needs the “vehicle” of the flesh; see VECCHIO, Le parole 
come segni, 108 sqq. (and 31-50 about the problems connected with the translation of 
Adyos as verbum); MAIERU, “Il linguaggio mentale", 73; PANACCIO, Le discours intérieur, 
94-119. 

> On the notion of “Theolinguistik,” see ARENS, “Verbum cordis. Zur Sprachphilosophie 
des Mittelalters", 18; VECCHIO, Le parole come segni, 19 sqq., and F. Lo PIPARO'S intro- 
duction to Vecchio's book. 

^ Already in ANSELM OF CANTERBURY's Monologion we find some hints of a similar 
interpenetration (see infra, section I.2). Analysing the sources of the late medieval theory 
of inner discourse, PANACCIO, Le discours intérieur, 145-47, 159 (about twelfth-century 
theological texts), has shown the existence of two traditions which flow parallel almost 
without touching one another until they meet in the twelfth and especially in the thirteenth 
century: a philosophical tradition, which identifies the inner discourse with dianoia (delib- 
erative thought), and which is testified by the neo-Platonic commentaries on Aristotle; and 
a theological tradition, the central tenet of which is the analogy between the divine Word 
and the human inner word, and which identifies the mental discourse as “an expressive 
force, a driving intention which carries a sense and is the fruit of an inner generation." The 
meeting of these two traditions, which we find in the twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, will produce original and fertile philosophical reflections. 
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of logos and that of creation in a Christian context is to be found in the 
Greek fathers, who took up the late ancient distinction between logos en- 
diathetos and logos prophoricos. This distinction is found in the writings 
of Justin, Tatian, Athenagoras, Theophilus and Hippolytus, but we will 
not pursue this line of inquiry here. 


The model for the theological use of the notion of the inner word in 
the Latin Middle Ages is mainly Augustine. In chapters 10 and 11 of the 
fifteenth Book of his De Trinitate we find the famous parallels between 
the production of the inner word and the mystery of the generation of the 
Son, on the one hand, and between the dichotomy between the interior 
word and the exterior word and the Incarnation of the Son in Christ, on 
the other.° But in chapter 11 of the same Book of De Trinitate we encoun- 


? See M. SPANNEUT, Le Stoicisme des Pères de l'église. De Clément de Rome à Clément 
d’Alexandrie, Paris 1957, 313 sqq. On the notions /ogos endiathetos versus logos profori- 
cos in patristic theology, see also VECCHIO, Le parole come segni, 27, and PANACCIO, Le 
discours intérieur, 53-93. The thesis of a Stoic origin for this distinction has been ques- 
tioned recently; see PANACCIO, Le discours intérieur, 55-70. According to Panaccio, who 
in turn builds on the studies on the subiect made by Curzio Chiesa, this was a common 
doctrine in the schools of late Antiquity and was first developed in the context of a discus- 
sion about the rationality of animals. Animals differ from men not becouse they are not 
able to speak, but because they do not possess a rational discourse corresponding to their 
inner discourse. On animal language, see U. Eco, R. LAMBERTINI, C. MARMO and A. 
TABARRONI, “On Animal Language in the Medieval Classification of Signs”, in On the 
Medieval Theory of Signs, ed. U. ECO and C. MARMO, Amsterdam-Philadelphia 1989, 4- 
41; A. TABARRONI, “On Articulation and Animal Language in Ancient Linguistic Theory”, 
in Versus 47-48 (1988), 103-21. 


$ E.g., AUGUSTINUS HIPPONENSIS, De Trinitate XV.11, ed. W.J. MOUNTAIN auxiliante 
FR. GLORIE (CCSL 50A), Turnhout 1968, 484-88, esp. 485.64-72: "Quisquis igitur potest 
intellegere uerbum non solum antequam sonet, uerum etiam antequam sonorum eius imag- 
ines cogitatione uoluantur (hoc est enim quod ad nullam pertinet linguam, earum scilicet 
quae linguae appellantur gentium quarum nostra latina est), quisque, inquam, hoc in- 
tellegere potest iam potest uidere per hoc speculum atque in hoc aenigmate aliquam uerbi 
illius similitudinem de quo dictum est : /n principio erat uerbum, et uerbum erat apud 
deum, et deus erat uerbum"; see also 487.5-12: “Ita enim uerbum nostrum uox quodam 
modo corporis fit assumendo eam in qua manifestetur sensibus hominum sicut uerbum dei 
caro factum est assumendo eam in qua et ipsum manifestaretur sensibus hominum. Et sicut 
uerbum nostrum fit uox nec mutatur in uocem, ita uerbum dei caro quidam factum est, sed 
absit ut mutaretur in carnem. Assumendo quippe illam, non in eam se consumendo, et hoc 
nostrum uox fit et illud caro factum est." On these analogies by Augustine, see VECCHIO, 
Le parole come segni, 67 sqq. The notion of verbum is also analysed by Augustine in his 
De dialectica, but in this work, written in his youth, the thesis of the inner word does not 
appear. At any rate, we do not refer here to this treatise, since it had very scant diffusion in 
the Middle Ages, an exception being Henry of Ghent; see I. ROSIER-CATACH, “Henri de 
Gand, le De dialectica d' Augustin, et l'institution des noms divins”, in Documenti e studi 
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ter a different analogy: the human act of producing an object on the basis 
of a project or “innerly pronounced word” is seen as resemblance (simili- 
tudo) of the creation of the world by the “only begotten word” (a doctrine 
which has as background the Platonic idea of God as the demiurge). As 
human works cannot be produced if they are not previously “said inside 
the heart,” creatures exist only when they are made by “God’s word”: 


Animaduertenda est in hoc aenigmate etiam ista uerbi dei similitudo 
quod sicut de illo uerbo dictum est: Omnia per ipsum facta sunt, ubi 
deus per unigenitum uerbum suum praedicatur uniuersa fecisse, ita 
hominis opera nulla sunt quae non prius dicantur in corde. Vnde scrip- 
tum est: /nitium omnis operis uerbum (Ecchi. 37:20).... Est et haec in 
ista similitudine uerbi nostri similitudo uerbi dei quia potest esse uer- 
bum nostrum quod non sequatur opus; opus autem esse non potest nisi 
praecedat uerbum sicut uerbum dei potuit esse nulla exsistente creatu- 
ra; creatura uero nulla esse potest nisi per ipsum per quod facta sunt 
omnia. 


sulla tradizione filosofica medievale 6 (1995), 145-253. The Augustinian reflection on the 
inner word as an analogy to the generation and the Incarnation has marked the writings of 
FULGENTIUS DE RUSPE, an African monk and bishop who lived between the fifth and sixth 
century; for a bibliography on Fulgentius see the introduction to the edition of his works: 
Sancti Fulgentii Episcopi Ruspensis opera, ed. J. FRAIPONT (CCSL 91-91A), Turnhout 
1968. J. BEUMER, "Zwischen Patristik und Scholastk. Gedanken zum Wesen der Teologie 
an Hand des Liber de fide ad Petrum des hl. Fulgentius von Ruspe", in Gregorianum. 
Commentarii de re theologica et philosophica 23 (1942), 326-47, notices (331) that Ful- 
gentius was known and used by Ivo of Chartres, Peter Abelard, Peter Lombard and by the 
authors of the Summa sententiarum, the Sententiae divinitatis and the Sententiae Magistri 
Rolandi. In medieval scholarship, writes Beumer (330), Fulgentius" De fide ad Petrum was 
considered to be written by Augustine. As Beumer says “vielleicht hat doch auch Fulgen- 
tius in der sprachlichen Formulierung etwa auf die ausgebildete Terminologie der fol- 
genden Zeit hingebacht" (344). Fulgentius in many places in his writings takes over from 
Augustine, almost literally, the idea of the inner word, equating intus dicere and cogitare, 
and using the notion of an interna locutio, e.g., IDEM, Liber ad Victorem contra sermonem 
fastidiosi Ariani XV-XVI, ed. FRAIPONT (CCSL 91), 300.620-41: “Cogitatio itaque nostra, 
quae ex memoria nascitur et formatur, digne uerbum interius dicitur. Quid enim est cogita- 
tio, nisi interna locutio? Propter quod scriptum est: Quae dicitis in cordibus uestris, et in 
cubilibus uestris compungimini (Ps. 4:5).... In libro quoque Sapientiae dicitur de quibus- 
dam: Dixerunt intra se, cogitantes non recte (Sap. 2:1). Manifestum est ergo hoc esse 
cogitare, quod est intra se dicere. Ibi ergo inuisibiliter uerbum dicetur ubi inuisibiliter cogi- 
tatur. Sine strepitu itaque uocis corporeae unusquisque quod cogitat dicit, quod tamen ad 
alterius auditum non nisi corporea locutione perducit." Cf. AUGUSTINUS, De Trinitate 
XV.10, ed. MOUNTAIN (CCSL 50), 484.18-35; see also FULGENTIUS, Ad Monimum IIT vii, 
ed. FRAIPONT (CCSL 91), 62.412-17; IDEM, Liber ad Scarilam de incarnatione filii dei et 
uilium animalium autore 21, ed. FRAIPONT (CCSL 91), 330-31; IDEM, Contra Fabianum 
fragmenta fr.18, ed. FRAIPONT (CCSL 91A), 792.98-123. 


7 AUGUSTINUS, De Trinitate XV.11, ed. MOUNTAIN (CCSL 50A), 489.57-73. 
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We find the same theory in the first of the Augustinian treatises /n Jo- 
hannis Evangelium. After remarking the difference between the eternal 
and infinite “Word of God which is inside the human heart” and which 
corresponds to the magna res cogitata, and the word “God” as a sound 
(sonus) which is mutable and transitory, Augustine compares the “word 
inside the heart” with the plan (consilium) born inside the mind (“natum 
in mente, quasi proles mentis”) of every man who is about to construct 
something. Those who admire a great human construction admire through 
this the project that preceded it in the mind of its author. They see the re- 
sult of the project and love the project which they cannot see. Similarly, 
admiring the created world (“fabricam istam mundi") men can know 
“how the Word was" (“quale fuit verbum"): 

Refer animum ad illud uerbum. Si tu potes habere uerbum in corde 
tuo, tamquam consilium natum in mente tua, ut mens tua pariat consi- 
lium, et insit consilium quasi proles mentis tuae, quasi filius cordis 
tui. Prius enim cor generat consilium, ut aliquam fabricam construas, 
aliquid amplum in terra moliaris; iam natum est consilium, et opus 
nondum completum est; uides tu, qui facturus es, sed alius non mira- 
tur, nisi cum feceris et construxeris molem, et fabricam illam ad e- 
xsculptionem perfectionemque perduxeris: adtendunt homines mirabi- 
lem fabricam, et mirantur consilium fabricantis; stupent quod uident 
et amant quod non uident; quis est qui potest uidere consilium? Si er- 
go ex magna aliqua fabrica laudatur humanum consilium, uis uidere 
quale consilium Dei est Dominus Iesus Christus, id est, Verbum Dei? 
Adtende fabricam istam mundi: uide quae sint facta per Verbum, et 
tunc cognosces quale sit Verbum." 


(2) Anselm of Canterbury 


The idea of creation as a work which has been designed in God's word 
before being produced is taken up by Anselm of Canterbury in chapter ten 
of his Monologion, which has the title “Quod illa ratio sit quaedam rerum 
locutio, sicut faber prius apud se dicit, quod facturus est." Anselm speaks 
of "creating reason" as God's "talking of things in reason itself" ("rerum 
in ipsa ratione locutio"), which is identical with the forms of the same 
things. This “talking of things" is also analogous to the “conception of the 
mind" (mentis conceptio) with which an artisan "speaks inside himself" 
before he produces his work: 


Illa autem rerum forma, quae in eius ratione res creandas praecedebat: 
quid aliud est quam rerum quaedam in ipsa ratione locutio, veluti cum 


* AUGUSTINUS, Tractatus in Iohannem 1:9, ed. D.R. WILLELMS (CCSL 36), Turnhout 
1954, 5.11- 6.16. 
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faber facturus aliquod suae artis opus prius illud intra se dicit mentis 
conceptione?? 


This “talking of the mind" or “of the reason” is not the silent thinking 
of the words that signify things but is the inner talking that men experi- 
ence when they examine things themselves in their minds. The forms that 
are in God's mind before things are created are described as analogous to 
a "talking" in the mind and at the same time to a "conception" of the 
mind. The two levels, mental conception and interior talking, are identi- 
fied, while they are both distinct, as in Augustine, from the silent pronun- 
ciation of words that are constituted in one of the natural languages." It is 
in fact in this context that Anselm introduces his famous theory of the 
three ways of "talking about a thing": using sensible signs, insensibly 
thinking about the sensible signs, and *saying the same things inside the 
mind through imagination or comprehension of the concept": 

Mentis autem sive rationis locutionem hic intelligo, non cum voces re- 
rum significativae cogitantur, sed cum res ipsae vel futurae vel iam 
existentes acie cogitationis in mente conspiciuntur. Frequenti namque 
usu cognoscitur, quia rem unam tripliciter loqui possumus. Aut enim 
res loquimur signis sensibilibus, id est quae sensibus corporeis sentiri 
possunt sensibiliter utendo; aut eadem signa, quae foris sensibilia 
sunt, intra nos insensibiliter cogitando; aut nec sensibiliter nec insen- 
sibiliter his signis utendo, sed res ipsas vel corporum imaginatione vel 
rationis intellectu pro rerum ipsarum diversitate intus in nostra mente 
dicendo." 


This third way of “talking a thing" is the likeness (similitudo) of the 
creation of the world: God's "talking of things" was with him before 


? ANSELMUS CANTUARIENSIS, Monologion c.10, in S. Anselmi cantuariensis... Opera 
omnia 1, ed. F.S. SCHMITT, Edinburgh 1946, 24.24-27. In both cases—creation and human 
act of producing an object—the “words of things" are similar to the produced things. But 
there is an important difference between the inner discourse of men and the creating dis- 
course of God: when men think about things, the inner words are images, "reasons" (ratio- 
nes: definitions?), imitations resembling the things, and the things have the role of models. 
In the case of God's creation, on the contrary, the inner words are the divine ideas in 
God's mind; these divine inner words are the models (exemplaria) for the created things, 
which are no more than their images and imitations; see ANSELMUS, Monologion c.31. 

10 All studies on the Augustinian notion of the inner word stress the importance and 
originality of the distinction between the real, pre-linguistic and trans-linguistic inner 
word, and the linguistically formed but still silent discourses; see e.g., PANACCIO, Le dis- 
cours intérieur, 117 and passim. 

!! ANSELMUS CANTUARIENSIS, Monologion c.10, ed. SCHMITT, 24.27-25.34. On the dif- 
ferent “triads” in medieval theories about inner words, see PANACCIO, Le discours 
intérieur, passim and esp. 153 sqq. 
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things were created, and still remains with him after they have been cre- 
ated in order to allow men to know them: 
....hon immerito videri potest apud summan substantiam, talem rerum 


locutionem et fuisse antequam essent ut per eam fierent, et esse cum 
facta sunt ut per eam sciantur.'? 


The Anselmian theory of the three ways of “talking things" (res loqui) 
arises, then, in the context of a reflection about the creation of the world 
from nothing. The nothing that precedes the creation is, therefore, not a 
real nothing" but a “talking of things" in God's reason. Nevertheless, we 
find in this theological context an influence of the logical tradition: 
Anselm says that the interior a-linguistical words, which properly speak- 
ing are the “words of things" (“maxime proprium et principale rei ver- 
bum"), are the same for all men. Here he clearly echoes the definition of 
the passiones animae as being the same for all men which Aristotle pre- 
sents at the beginning of De interpretatione." The encounter of the theo- 
logical reflection about God's inner, creating word and the logical, Aristo- 
telian tradition intensifies in the twelfth century. 


II. The Twelfth Century 
(1) Peter Abelard 


Peter Abelard applies the Augustinian distinction between interior and 
manifested word in the context of three theological topics: creation, John 
the Baptist's preaching, and the sacraments. I shall consider here the con- 
text of creation, and in the second part of the article the context of John's 
preaching. Abelard refers to the analogy between the manifestation of 
the interior word and the creation in his two Theologiae and his Expositio 
in Haxaemeron. In these works, along with the notion of the verbum 
cordis Abelard employs the notions of the verbum mentis and of the locu- 
tio intelligentiae or intellectualis. 


(a) Theologiae Scholarium 


In a passage in the Theologia Scholarium, the word is described as the 


12 ANSELMUS CANTUARIENSIS, Monologion c.10, ed. SCHMITT, 25.25-27. 

? IDEM, Ibid. c.9, ed. SCHMITT, 24. 

14 [DEM, Ibid. c.10, ed. SCHMITT, 25.11-12 and 22. Cf. MAIER, “Il linguaggio mentale”, 
78; IDEM, “Signum negli scritti”, 124. 

'S See below, section IIL2b. We will not touch the third aspect, the sacraments, concern- 
ing which see I. ROSIER-CATACH, La parole efficace: Signe, rituel, sacré, Paris 2004, ch. 3. 
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“concept of the mind” (conceptus mentis) and as a certain “talking of the 
intelligence which is formed inside the mind" (“intelligentiae locutio quae 
in mente formatur”). This /ocutio is seen as a likeness of the only-begotten 
Word and his “intellectual and perpetual talking” in whose eternal provi- 
dence consists the ordering of all things. This is why Moses, writing about 
the creation of things, states “Dixit Deus” and after the dictum immedi- 
ately “adds its effect" saying “Et factum est ita”, showing that God has 
created everything in his Word, 1.e., in his wisdom, in a rational way (note 
the term dictum, which has a technical signification in logic'®). The 
Psalmist also states “Dixit et facta sunt," that is, God created and ordered 
everything in his reason. The Psalmist says also that this word is not an 
audible and transitory word but an intelligible and permanent one, “Qui 
fecit caelos in intellectu” (Ps. 135:5). This means that God ordered the 
heavens in the word of his mind, i.e., in the concept (conceptus) of his 
perpetual intelligence which provides all things. Abelard refers to 
Augustine who while describing this intellectual talking, 1.e., this eternal 
ordering of things in God's wisdom in De civitate Dei XVI.6 says that 
"the talking of God that precedes his work is the incommunicable reason 
of the same work, a talking which has no transitory and noisy sound but is 
a force that remains everlastingly while operating in time": 

Verbum itaque dicit (sc. Gregorius) conceptum mentis et quandam in- 

telligentie locutionem que in mente formatur. Ad cuius similitudinem 

unigenitus dei uerbum dicitur et quasi quedam eius intellectualis ac 

perpetua locutio, in cuius prouidentia omnium ab eterno prefixa con- 

sistit ordinatio atque operatio. Vnde et Moyses cum in diuersis rerum 

creationibus faciendis premittat Dixit deus, at ad dictum statim effec- 

tum adiungat dicens: Et factum est ita (Gn. 1:7) cuncta deum condi- 

disse in uerbo, hoc est in sapientia sua, ostendit, id est omnia rationa- 

biliter. De quo etiam psalmista ait: Dixit et facta sunt (Ps. 32:9), id est 

ratione cuncta condidit siue ordinauit. Qui etiam hoc uerbum alibi a- 

pertius demonstrans non esse uerbum audibile et transitorium sed in- 

telligibile ac permanens, ait: Qui fecit caelos in intellectu (Ps. 135:5), 

hoc est ad modum illum quo eos primum ordinauerat in uerbo mentis, 

id est in conceptu sue perpetue omnia prouidentis intelligentie. Hanc 


16 On the Abelardian theory of dictum see the following articles in Medieval Theories on 
Assertive and Non-Assertive Language. Acts of the 14th European Symposium on Medie- 
val Logic and Semantics. Rome, June 11th-15th, 2002 (Lessico Intellettuale Europeo 97), 
ed. A. MAIERU and L. VALENTE, Firenze 2004: I. ROSIER-CATACH, *Les discussions sur le 
signifié des propositions chez Abélard et ses contemporains", 1-34; K. GUILFOY, “Peter 
Abelard’s Two Theories of the Propositions", 34-57; J. MARENBON, “Dicta, Assertions and 
Speech Acts: Abelard and Some Modern Interpreters", 59-80, and the bibliographical ref- 
erences included in these articles for prior studies. 
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autem intellectualem dei locutionem, id est eternam suae sapientie or- 
dinationem, Augustinus, De civitate dei, libro XVI, capitulo VI de- 
scribens: “Dei”, inquit, ante factum suum locutio ipsius sui facti est 
incommunicabilis ratio, que non habet sonum strepentem atque tran- 
seuntem sed uim sempiterne “manentem et temporaliter operantem."" 


(b) Theologia christiana 


In a corresponding passage of the Theologia christiana, Abelard adduces 
many biblical quotations to clarify his ideas, probably deliberately echo- 
ing the biblical references in chapter 10 of the fifteenth Book of the De 
Trinitate of Augustine." The word is called wisdom, writes Abelard, 
transferring this name from the effect to the cause,” since someone's in- 
telligence and knowledge is manifested most clearly by his words. This is 
why the Truth says: *Ex abundantia cordis os loquitur" (Mt. 12:34). As 
we use the word “vision” both for the mind and the eyes, in a similar way 
we speak of a discourse or a word both for the heart and for the mouth," 
according to what the Psalmist wrote: “In corde et corde locuti sunt" (Ps. 
11:2), etc. In accordance with the habit of the sacred Scriptures we then 
call the word of the mind (mentis verbum) the talking of the heart (cordis 
locutio), that is, the thought or the intelligence of the soul (cogitatio seu 
intelligentia animi). In fact, God's thought or his intelligence is also called 
his reason or wisdom, which is the Father's Word, i.e., God's Son: 
Verbum itaque sapientia uocatur, translato scilicet de effectu ad cau- 


sam uocabulo, quod maxime ex uerbis uniuscuiusque intelligentia ip- 
sius, et cuius scientiae ipse sit, manifestatur. Vnde... Veritas: Ex a- 


17 PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Theologia scholarium 1.62-63, ed. YE.M. BUYTAERT et C.J. 
Mews (CCCM 13), Turnhout 1987, 342.673-343.693. 

'S AUGUSTINUS, De Trinitate XV.10, ed. MOUNTAIN (CCSL 50A), 484-85. 

1 On the origin and the different uses of the notion of translatio in twelfth-century the- 
ology, see L. VALENTE, Logique et théologie. Les écoles parisiennes entre 1150 et 1220, 
Paris 2008, ch. 1. On franslatio, expecially in Peter Abelard, see I. ROSIER-CATACH, 
“Prata rident", in Langages et philosophie. Hommage à Jean Jolivet, éd. A. DE LIBERA, 
A. ELAMRANI-JAMAL et A. GALONNIER, Paris 1997, 155-76; IDEM, *La notion de translatio, 
le principe de compositionalité et l'analyse de la predication accidentelle chez Abélard ", 
in Langage, sciences, philosophie au XII siècle. Actes de la table ronde internationale 
organisée les 25 et 26 mars 1998, éd. J. BIARD, Paris 1999, 125-64. 

? The connection between thinking as a sort of vision in the mind and inner talking is 
particularly developed by Augustine in De Trinitate XV; see M. SIRRIDGE, *Quam uidendo 
intus dicimus: Seeing and Saying in De trinitate XV", in Medieval Analyses of Language 
and Cognition, Acts of the symposium The Copenhagen School of Medieval Philosophy, 
Copenhagen, January 10-13, 1996, ed. S. EBBESEN and R.L. FRIEDMAN (Historisk- 
filosofiske Meddelelser 77), Kobenhavn 1999, 317-30. 
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bundantia, inquit, cordis os loquitur (Mt. 12:34). Sicut igitur uisio- 
nem mentis et oculorum dicimus, ita locutionem seu uerbum cordis 
quodammodo dicimus sicut et oris, iuxta illud psalmiste: /n corde et 
corde locuti sunt (Ps. 11:2), et illud libri Sapientiae: Dixerunt impii 
apud se, cogitantes non recte (Sap. 2:1); quale et illud est in Euange- 
lio: Dixerunt intra se: hic blasphemat (Mt. 3:3), hoc est cogitauerunt; 
et Veritas: Non quod intrat in os, inquit, coinquinat hominem, sed 
quod procedit ex ore (Mt. 15:11); et post pauca: Quae autem proce- 
dunt, inquit, de ore, de corde exeunt, et haec coinquinant hominem. 
De corde enim exeunt cogitationes malae etc. (Mt. 15:18-19). Iuxta 
hanc igitur consuetudinem Scripturae ‘locutionem cordis’, id est ip- 
sam cogitationem seu intelligentiam animi, ‘uerbum mentis! hoc loco 
dicimus. In Deo autem ipsa eius cogitatio seu intelligentia hoc ipsum 
dicitur quod ratio eius siue sapientia quae est Verbum Patris, hoc est 
Filius Dei.” 


In the following lines, Abelard, commenting on Augustine's De Trini- 
tate, clearly asserts that the name verbum 1s metonymically used for the 
"concept of the mind" (conceptus mentis): 


Ne mireris si, ut dixerim, ipse quoque conceptus mentis « verbum » 
dicatur, translato de effectu ad causam uocabulo, cum e conuerso de 
causa ad effectum factis plerisque utamur translationibus." 


(c) Expositio in Hexaemeron 


à $2 s 23 " s 
In his Expositio in Hexaemeron," commenting on Genesis 1:3, “Deus 


?! PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Theologia Christiana 1.16-17, ed. E.M. BUYTAERT (CCCM 12), 
Turnhout 1969, 78.188-79.208. 


? IDEM, Ibid. 1.23, 81.266. 


23 On this work see E.M. BUYTAERT, “Abelard’s Expositio in Hexaemeron", in Anto- 
nianum 43 (1968), 163-94. The intention of Abelard's Expositio in Genesim or Hex- 
aemeron was to explain the first two chapters of Genesis and the work was, at least in its 
first edition, dedicated to Eloise and her nuns. In the opinion of the editors, this work can 
be dated to the beginning of the 1130s, after the first versions of the Theologia, ed. M. 
RoMiG (CCCM 15), Turnhout 2004, LXXIV. I have not made any systematic research on 
the twelfth-century commentaries on Genesis. Nevertheless, I have not found the expres- 
sions verbum mentis or cordis in PETRUS COMESTOR, Historia scholastica, in HUGO 
AMBIANENSIS, Tractatus in Hexaemeron (cf. F. LECOMTE, in Archives d'histoire doctrinale 
et littéraire du Moyen Áge 33 [1958], 227-94), or in PETRUS CANTOR, Glossae super Gene- 
sim: Prologus et capitula 1-3 (Studia graeca et latina gothoburgensia 55), ed. A. SvLvAIN, 
Göteborg 1992. In HONORIUS AUGUSTODUNENSIS, De neocosmo, ed. R.D. CROUSE, Cam- 
bridge, MA 1970, 185, however, we read: “Et dixit Deus: Fiat lux. Cum de Deo dixit 
scribitur, more nostro dicitur, et efficacia iubentis exprimitur. Dei autem dicere nihil est 
aliud quam per uerbum suum omnia condere. Per hoc uerbum hanc corporalem lucem de 
elemento ignis protulit et eam huic mundi intulit." 
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dixit: fiat lux, et facta est lux,” Abelard identifies God’s dictum with 
God’s word. This passage is partially identical to the lines which we have 
seen from the Theologia scholarium, but there are some new elements: 
Abelard underlines the temporal distinction between the “two creations,” 
and puts them in connection with the philosophical theory of the two 
worlds, the intellegible and the sensible. God’s word, Abelard says, must 
be understood as the wisdom that originally disposes all things before they 
are created. In this wisdom, which is coeternal with the Father, all things 
are “made” since they are “disposed,” while only later are they “made” in 
the sense of being “accomplished.” The first moment corresponds to the 
verbum cordis, the second moment to the verbum oris. God’s word ration- 
ally constitutes things before God produces them. Creation is then two- 
fold: there is a first creation that corresponds to the rational ordering of 
things in the divine wisdom, and there is a second creation that corre- 
sponds to accomplishing the same things in the world (in opere). The phi- 
losophers, Abelard goes on, have understood that since there are two crea- 
tions there are also two worlds: the intelligible world and the sensible 
world. Also Augustine, while describing *God's internal and intellectual 
discourse" (“interna dei locutio et intellectualis") in the sixteenth Book of 
De civitate Dei, affirms that “before things had been accomplished there 
was an immutable reason which is not manifested by a noisy and transi- 
tory talking, but eternally persists even if it operates in time." When the 
Scriptures say "Dixit Deus: fiat lux; et facta est lux," it is as if they said 
that first (prius) God ordered and established in the word of his mind 
(verbum mentis) those things that were to be done following his reason, 
and that he later (postmodum) accomplished them: 


DixiT QUOQUE DEUS: FIAT LUX. Dictum ipsius dei est uerbum patris, 
quod eius coeternam sapientiam intelligimus, in qua primitus omnia 
disponuntur quam opere compleantur, sicut scriptum est: qui fecit 
«celos in intellectu? , que futura sunt, fecit, inquam, disponendo ante- 
quam faceret opere complendo. Sicut est itaque uerbum oris, ita et 
uerbum dicitur cordis, iuxta illud: /n corde et corde locuti sunt (Ps. 
11:3). Cum igitur propheta in diuersis rerum creationibus faciendis 
praemittit DIXIT DEUS, et ad dictum statim effectum adiungit, dicens: 
ET FACTUM EST ITA, cuncta Deum condidisse in uerbo, hoc est in sa- 
pientia sua, ostendit, id est nihil subito uel temere, sed omnia rationa- 
biliter ac prouide. De quo et psalmista: Dixit, inquit, et facta sunt (Ps. 
32:9), id est ratione et prouidentia preeunte cuncta condidit siue ordi- 
nauit. Qui etiam alibi uerbum hoc apertius demonstrans non esse uer- 
bum audibile et transitorium, sed intelligibile ac permanens, ait: Qui 
fecit celos in intellectu (Ps. 135:5); primo uidelicet per rationem apud 
se eos constituendo quam opere complendo, quasi bina sit omnium re- 
rum creatio: una quidem primum in ipsa diuine prouidentie ordinatio- 
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ne, altera in opere. Secundum quas etiam duas creationes duos esse 
mundos, unum uidelicet intelligibilem, alterum sensilem, astruxere 
philosophi.... Idem (sc. Augustinus), De ciuitate Dei, libro xvi. hanc 
internam dei locutionem et intellectualem, non audibile uerbum, dili- 
genter describens: “Dei”, inquit, “ante factum suum locutio ipsius fac- 
ti sui est incommutabilis ratio, que non habet sonum strepentem atque 
transeuntem sed uim sempiterne manentem et temporaliter operan- 
tem." Quod itaque dictum est: DIXIT DEUS: FIAT LUX; ET FACTA EST 
LUX, tale est quod sicut prius in uerbo mentis ordinauit, id est propria 
ratione faciendum esse decreuit, ita postmodum opere compleuit.”* 


In this reflection about creation, Platonic philosophy and Augustinian 
tradition converge in the theory of an analogy between God's rational way 
of ordering things before accomplishing them and the human inner word 
and inner talking, here called verbum mentis and intellectualis locutio. 
The topos of the creation as a “constitution” and a “conception” of ideas 
or forms in the mind of God before corporeal things are produced, as in 
the work of an architect, is also present in Abelard’s Logica ‘Ingredien- 
tibus’: Glossae super Perihermeneias, but the context in this logical text 
is purely philosophical. We do not find here any references to Scripture, 
the authorities mentioned being Plato and Priscian, and there is no trace of 
the Augustinian theory of the twofold word or of locutio intellectualis, 
though, as we shall see, Abelard uses the formula intellectalis oratio in 
other passages in his logical writings: 

Quidam vero ideas sive exemplares formas ipsas (sc. imagines or 
formae) nominant. Quas etiam Plato res incorporeas appellat et divi- 
nae menti adscribit, sicut archytipum mundum formasque exemplares 
rerum, ^ quas Priscianus in primo Constructionum dicit intelligibiliter 
et in mente divina constitisse, antequam in corpora prodirent,”’ quia 


videlicet sicut aliquis artifex domum compositurus, priusquam opere- 
tur, domum imaginariam quandam in animo concipit, ad instar cuius 


? PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Expositio in Hexaemeron, ed. ROMIG (CCCM 15), 16.342- 
18.393. 


25 See below, section III.2b. 


2% CALCIDIUS, Commentarius in Platonis Timaeum 2 c.273, ed. J.H. WASZINK (Plato 
Latinus 4), London 1975?, 278.4: “Tunc quippe res omnis in duo fuerat initia diuisa, quo- 
rum alterum intellegibilis erat species, quam mundi opifex deus mente concepit, eam que 
idean cognominauit Plato, alterum imago eius, quae natura est corporis"; see also 1 c.29, 
76.6 sqq. 

27 See PRISCIANUS, Institutiones grammaticae XVIL44, in Prisciani grammatici Cae- 
sariensis. Institutionum grammaticarum libri XVIII ex recensione MARTINI HERTZII 2, 
Leipzig 1855-1888, reprt. (Grammatici Latini ex recensione Henrici Keilii 2) Hildesheim- 
New York 1981, 135.6-10. Abelard mentions this passage also in his Theologia christiana 
and in his Glosses to Porphyry of the Logica ‘Ingredientibus”. 
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operetur, ita more humano de providentia Dei Plato locutus est eum 
ostendens non improvide, sed consulte et praemeditate mundum hunc 
composuisse, cuius primum quasi instar modo mente concepit, dum 
videlicet praescivit ab aeterno, in effectum qualem operis praescientia 
sua prodiret, dum secundum hoc quod praescisset, operaretur.”® 


(d) Conclusions about the Inner Word 
and Creation in Peter Abelard 


In conclusion, in his interpretation of creation Abelard adopts the Augus- 
tinian theory of the verbum cordis, developing the metaphor of God creat- 
ing things in a similar way to a human being producing an object, i.e., by 
previously making a project of it in the mind. In doing so, Abelard con- 
nects the Augustinian notion of the inner word and the exegesis of Gene- 
sis 1:3 with the Platonic ideas of the divine conceptions of forms and of 
the two worlds, the intelligible and the sensible. In this context, Abelard 
diversifies the Augustinian terminology. Besides the term verbum cordis 
more then once he uses the expression verbum mentis, both expressions 
being quite rare in Augustine, who chooses in most cases the phrase ver- 
bum in corde, even if we sometimes find the phrase verbum interius in his 
writings. Secondly, Abelard equates verbum cordis or mentis with concep- 
tus mentis, a formula which is absent in Augustine’s writings, where we 
find verbum (corde) conceptum, and which could be influenced by the 
expressions animi or mentis conceptio used by Boethius in his logical and 
theological writings.” Moreover, Abelard introduces the syntagma intel- 
lectualis locutio, which is clearly in line with the Augustinian theory of 
the verbum cordis but does not appear as such in Augustinian texts: in De 
Trinitate XV.10 Augustine speaks of a cordis locutio, and Fulgentius of 


?* Ed. B. GEYER, in Peters Abaelards Philosophische Schriften. 1 Die Logica Ingredien- 
tibus (BGPM 21.3), Münster i. W. 1927, 314.13-24. The context is a distinction between 
concepts and objects of imagination. 


? Mentis conceptus appears also in the writings of IOANNES SCOTTUS ERIUGENA in two 
contexts which are relevant from the point of view of the subject of this article. In the sec- 
ond Book of his De divisione naturae, ed. É. JEAUNEAU (CCCM 162), Turnhout 1997, 
69.1592-70.1598, where we read: *Vt enim quidam sapiens artifex artem suam de seipso 
in seipso gignit et in ipsa quae sibi facienda sunt praenoscit eorumque causas priusquam 
appareant actu et opere uniuersaliter atque causaliter creat, sic intellectus de se et in se 
suam rationem genuit, in qua omnia quae uult facere praecognoscit, causaliterque prae- 
creat. Nam non aliud dicimus esse consilium praeter artificiosae mentis conceptum." see 
also his Commentaire sur l'Évangile de Jean, éd. JEAUNEAU (Sources chrétiennes 180), 
Paris 1972, 144.15-17: “Vox uocatur, quia, sicut uox praecedit mentis conceptum, ita Io- 
hannes praecessit dei uerbum." 
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Ruspe speaks of an interna locutio.*° 
(2) Hugh of Saint-Victor 


The idea of an interior word appears in connection with creation also in 
the writings of another master active in the first half of the twelfth cen- 
tury, Hugh of Saint-Victor. 

(a) De sacramentis 


In his De sacramentis, when speaking about creation, Hugh of Saint- 
Victor uses the notions of verbum intrinsecum and verbum extrinsecum. 
The extrinsic word manifests and communicates the intrinsic word. Just as 
man's wisdom is not visible as long as it is not manifested through words, 
God's wisdom was invisible and could be known only by himself as long 
as it was not manifested by his creatures. Just as human thought (cogita- 
tio) is as it were (quasi) man's intrinsic word that stays hidden until it is 
manifested by the utterance of the mouth, God's wisdom was the Word, 
but it was an intrinsic and hidden word that could not be known if not 
manifested by an extrinsic word, that is, by creatures. The utterance of 
the mouth is a word just as the thought of the heart (cogitatio cordis) is a 
word. But the manifested word comes from and discloses the hidden 
word. As the word of the heart is manifested by the word of the mouth, 
every creature “talks” (loquitur) about its Creator: 


Nam sicut sapientia hominis non videtur nisi ab ipso homine donec 
exeat et manifestetur per verbum, ita sapientia Dei invisibilis fuit non 
potuit nisi ab ipso solo agnosci cujus erat, donec manifestata est per 
opus suum. Et erat ipsa sapientia verbum. Sed quasi verbum intrinse- 
cum et absconditur quod omnino sciri non posset nisi per verbum e- 
xtrinsecum manifestaretur; quemadmodum et cogitatio hominis quasi 
intrinsecum verbum illius est quod latet et absconditum est donec re- 
veletur per prolationem oris; et est ipsa prolatio vocis verbum similiter 
ut verbum est cogitatio cordis; sed verbum quod manifestum est pro- 
dit et revelat verbum quod est occultum: sic et in Deo verbum intrin- 
secum et occultum et invisibile verbum fuit cordis ejus; et sapientia 
hoc erat verbum et invisibile, donec manifestum est per verbum ex- 
trinsecum quod visibile factum est, quod erat opus ejus. Sicut per oris 
verbum manifestatum est verbum cordis; sic loquitur omnis natura 
auctorem suum, et indicat quod factum est et opificem intelligendi 
sensum habentibus."' 


30 The information about the terminological uses in the works of Augustine comes from 
queries of the Patrologia Latina Database and the Cetedoc Library of Christian Latin 
Texts. On Fulgentius, see n. 7, above. 


?! HUGONIS DE SANCTO VICTORE De sacramentis Christiane fidei I pars 3 c.20, ed. R. 
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(b) Sententiae de divinitate 


We find the same theory in Hugh’s Sententiae de divinitate, where the 
intrinsic word is placed in the heart as something that is conceived by the 
mind, while the extrinsecum verbum is clearly identified as a uttered 
word, the vox or indumentum vocis. Here Hugh also speaks about the per- 
manence of the interior word in the heart, which is its seat: as the interior 
word, even when it has been manifested by the voice, continues to stay in 
the man’s heart, so the divine Word, even once it has been manifested by 
creatures, is not separated from God’s mind from which it arose and in 
which it eternally subsists. God’s intrinsic word is His concept of the heart 
(conceptum cordis), i.e., his wisdom, while God's extrinsic word are the 
creatures: 


Verbum intrinsecum in corde est, verbum extrinsecum in voce est. Et 
est idem verbum in corde et in voce, quia quod aliquis prius mente 
concipit, postea per vocem aliis manifestat. Sed cum hoc verbum in- 
trinsecum a corde exit et quasi indumentum vocis assumit, tamen in 
corde esse non desinit, ubi propriam sedem habet, immo a corde exit 
et per vocem assumtam ad aurem astantis pervenerit, statim quasi vo- 
cem assumtam in aure exit et se in secreta cordi veluti in propria man- 
siunculum demergit. Sed hoc verbum in corde latet semper recondi- 
tum, donec per vocem manifestatur. Itaque vox verbi manifestatio est. 
Haec autem ideo praemissimus, ut intelligatur similiter in Deo esse 
verbum intrinsecum, scilicet conceptum cordis, id est coeternum ei 
sapientiam, in qua et per quam ad statum et ordinem temporali dispo- 
sitione perduxit. Verbum autem extrinsecum (-us ed.) creatura est, per 
quam aeterna sapientia est nobis manifestata. Quod verbum intrinse- 
cum semper occultum est, donec per vocem notificetur, sic verbum 
Dei, id est coaeterna eius sapientia semper fieret occulta, si non esset 
per creaturas propagata. Et sicut verbum (verum ed.) extrinsecum sub- 
sistit, intrinsecum nec variatur et transit, sic verbum Dei quod idem 
cum Deo est, in Deo immutabiliter subsistit, creatura vero per suces- 
sionem mutatur et transit. Et sicut verbum intrinsecum cum in vocem 
prorumpit, tamen esse in corde non desinit, sic verbum licet in creatu- 
ris foris appareat, tamen in mente Dei a qua nascitur, numquam sepa- 
ratur, in quo et cum quo aeternaliter subsistit. In eo est, quia substan- 
tiale est. 


BERNDT (Corpus Victorinum. Textus historici 1), Münster 1. W. 2008, 84. Concerning the 
notion of the world as a manifestation of divinity in general, see D. POIREL, Livre de la 
nature et débat trinitaire au XII° siècle : le De tribus diebus de Hughes de Saint-Victor 
(Bibliotheca Victorina 14), Turnhout 2002. 


32 A.M. PIAZZONI, “Ugo di san Vittore ‘auctor’ delle Sententiae de divinitate", in Studi 
Medievali 23 (1982), 861-955, appendice, 955. Although the general sense is clear, the last 
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(c) De archa Noe 


In his treatise De archa Noe, Hugh presents a triad of words (verba) 
which is completely different from the Anselmian or the Boethian? ones. 
Hugh’s triad is, in fact, completely grounded on a theological basis. 
There are three words. The first word is the human word, which ends as 
soon as it has been uttered. The second word is God’s work, which is not 
God himself, that is, creatures, which are mutable and variable but do not 
end. The third word is God as generated but not created, who has no be- 
ginning and no end and does not experience any variation and mutability. 
This is the Word of life: 


De tribus verbis. Item tria sunt uerba. Primum est uerbum hominis, 
quod prolatum desinit. Secundum est uerbum Dei (id est opus Dei), 
quod creatum non inuariabiliter subsistit nec tamen aliquando desinit. 
Tertium est Verbum Dei, quod genitum non creatum finem ac princi- 
pium nescit, neque ullam mutabilitatem recipit. Et hoc est Verbum ui- 
te. 


Some paragraphs later, using concepts which we have already seen in 
his De sacramentis and Sententiae de divinitate but applying to them a 
philosophical terminology, Hugh explains that the visible work of God is 
called his extrinsic word, as if it were an utterance of the mouth, while the 
invisible wisdom is called his intrinsic word as if it were a “conception of 
the mind” (mentis conceptio). Just as the voice, once it has been uttered, 
perishes, while the concept (intellectus) remains, what God made changes, 
but what God is does not change. And just as through the utterance of the 
voice one can know the thought of the heart (cogitatio cordis), God’s wis- 
dom is manifested in his work. Creatures “speak” the wisdom: 


Comparatio trium uerborum. Aliud est uerbum hominis, aliud est uer- 
bum Dei opus Dei non Deus, atque aliud Verbum Dei Deus. Sed opus 
Dei, quia uisibile est, extrinsecum uerbum dicitur, quasi oris prolatio. 
Sapientia uero Dei, quia inuisibilis est, intrinsecum uerbum appellatur, 
quasi mentis conceptio. Et sicut uox prolata statim perit, intellectus 
autem permanet, sic quod fecit Deus uariatur, quod est Deus non mu- 
tatur. Et sicut per prolationem uocis cognoscitur cogitatio cordis, sic 
in opere suo manifestatur sapientia creatoris. Opus enim hoc, opus est 
pulchrum, opus Deo opifice dignum, opus quod sapientem deceat, o- 


three propositions should probably be emended in some way in order to be consistent. 

? For the Anselmian triad, see section I.2 above, and for the important Boethian theory 
of the triplex oratio, see section IL.3a below. 

34 HUGO DE SANCTO VICTORE, De archa Noe IL.11, ed. P. SICARD (CCCM 176), Turn- 
hout 2001, 49.1-7. 
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pus quod nemo nisi omnipotens facere queat. Et ideo specie sua, tan- 
quam uoce quadam, uirtutem sui conditoris protestatur et sapientiam 
loquitur. Que sapientia sic fecundauit uniuersa, ut habitet in eis que 
fecit: in singulis tota et in toto tota, nec maior in toto, nec minor in 
singulis. Et ideo non totum magis, nec singola minus quam totum to- 
tam et singula totam loquuntur sapientiam." 


(d) Didascalicon 


In his Didascalicon Hugh speaks of a verbum intrinsecum and an oratio 
mentis while presenting the theory of the double signification of the sa- 
cred Scriptures: usually in a writing only the words are significant, but in 
the Scriptures the things signified by the words in turn signify. This is the 
basis of the patristic and medieval theory of the multiple senses of the 
Scriptures, which expounds the Augustine theory of the functional distinc- 
tion between res and signa, and within the signs between the proper and 
the transferred signs (De doctrina christiana II.x.15).6 Hugh identifies the 
interior word with an oratio mentis or ratio mentis, manifested by the 
volce. Created things are the voice of God, as the uttered words are the 
voices of men. The human voice is a weak sign of the things that are per- 
ceived by the senses (tenuis nota sensuum), and like the sensible things it 
is transitory. These things in turn are a representation (simulacrum) of 
God's reason. The relation between the transitory sound of the voice and 
the talking of the mind (oratio mentis) 1s analogous to the relation be- 
tween temporality and eternity. The reason of the mind (ratio mentis) is an 
intrinsic word manifested by the voice, which is an extrinsic word, just as 
God's wisdom is manifested by his creatures. A deep understanding of the 
sacred Scriptures can be reached by following step-by-step the sequence 
voice, concept, thing, reason, truth: 

Sciendum est etiam, quod in divino eloquio non tantum verba, sed e- 

tiam res significare habent, qui modus non adeo in aliis scripturis in- 

ueniri solet. philosophus solam vocum nouit significationem, sed ex- 


cellentior valde est rerum significatio quam vocum, quia hanc usus in- 
stituit, illam natura dictavit. haec hominum vox est, illa vox Dei ad 


35 IDEM, Ibid. IL.14, ed. SICARD, 51.1-52.1. 


36 Among the large number of studies on the multiple senses of the Scriptures, we men- 
tion only the classic H. DE LUBAC, Exégése médiévale. Les quatre sens de l'Écriture, I 
Paris 1954, II-I Paris 1961, II-II Paris 1964, and the more recent G. DAHAN, L 'exégéese 
chretienne de la Bible en Occident médiéval. XII-XIV* siècle, Paris 1999. See also L. 
VALENTE, “La pluralité des sens dans les Saintes Écritures ”, in Geschichte der Sprach- 
theorien 3. Sprachtheorien in Spátantike und Mittelalter, ed. S. EBBESEN, Tübingen 1995, 
12-32. 
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homines. haec prolata perit, illa creata subsistit. vox tenuis est nota 
sensuum, res divinae rationis est simulacrum. quod ergo sonus oris, 
qui simul subsistere incipit et desinit, ad orationem mentis est, hoc 
omne spatium temporis ad aeternitatem. ratio mentis intrinsecum ver- 
bum est, quod sono vocis, id est verbo extrinseco manifestatur. et di- 
vina sapientia, quam de corde suo Pater eructavit, in se invisibilis, per 
creaturas et in creaturis agnoscitur. ex quo nimirum colligitur, quam 
profunda in sacris litteris requirenda sit intelligentia, ubi per vocem ad 
intellectum, per intellectum ad rem, per rem ad rationem, per rationem 
pervenitur ad ueritatem." 


(e) Conclusion about the Inner Word 
and Creation in Hugh of Saint-Victor 


We can interpret Hugh's description of the intrinsic word in his De archa 
Noe by the terms mentis conceptio and intellectus as signs of an influence 
from the logical tradition. Conceptio and intellectus in a cognitive sense 
exist in Augustine, but they are technical terms in the field of logic, and 
used frequently as such by Boethius in his logical works. We could also 
possibly consider the characterisation of the voice as a nota sensuum, in 
the passage quoted from the Didascalicon, as a weak echo of the Aristote- 
lian theory of meaning (“ea quae sunt in voce" as notae of “ea quae sunt 
in anima passiones" in Boethius’ translation of Aristotle’s De interpreta- 
tione [16a4]). Similarly, a contact between philosophical and theological 
traditions is also testified by the interesting sequence of the same passage 
of the Didascalicon, when Hugh describes the conditions which are nec- 
essary to reach a deep understanding (profunda intelligentia) of the Scrip- 
tures: “per uocem ad intellectum, per intellectum ad rem, per rem ad ra- 
tionem, per rationem peruenitur ad ueritatem." One must first use the 
words to reach the understanding (intellectus), then the understanding to 
reach the thing. Up to this point we have Boethian terminology. Com- 
menting on De interpretatione, Boethius describes as vox, intellectus and 
res what Aristotle had called, in the Boethius’ translation of De interpre- 
tatione (16a4), *ea quae sunt in voce," passiones animae and res. But 
Hugh's description of the steps in scriptural exegesis does not stop here: 
echoing perhaps Boethius’ De consolatione philosophiae V.4 (sensus, 
immaginatio, ratio and intelligentia as the degrees of the knowledge), he 
states further that through the res we must infer the reason (ratio) that 
conducts us to the truth. Hugh transfers to Scriptural exegesis the philoso- 


37 HUGO DE SANCTO VICTORE, Didascalicon 5, ed. C.H. BUTTIMER (Studies in Medieval 
and Renaissance Latin 10), Washington, D.C. 1939, 96.24-97.9. 
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phical terminology which occurs in Boethius in a logico-semantic and in a 
psychological-cognitive context (the commentary on De interpretatione 
and De consolatione philosophiae, respectively). But Hugh transforms the 
Boethian terminology in order to insert it into the exegetical framework, a 
framework which is based on Augustine’s idea that in the sacred Scrip- 
tures not only do words signify but also the things signified by the words. 
The first three steps—vox, intellectus, res—correspond to the meaning of 
the vox, the only one which is theorised by the philosophers (in fact, Aris- 
totle and Boethius, at least when he is commenting Aristotle, do so). The 
following two steps—ratio, veritas—correspond to the meaning of the 
res: the res (i.e., the creature) is the extrinsic word by which men can 
reach the ratio, which is God’s intrinsic word, and which in turn reveals 
the truth. There is a clear convergence of the Augustinian tradition (sig- 
nificant things, inner word) and the philosophical tradition (vox- 
intellectus-res). But we must keep in mind that here Hugh is using phi- 
losophical terms, inserting them into the Augustinian framework of the 
double level of scriptural exegesis, and that in this way he deprives them 
almost completely of their philosophic connotations. 


(3) Invisibilia Dei 
(a) The Triplex verbum 


The situation is different in the anonymous treatise /nvisibilia Dei, even 
though this treatise has much in common with Hugh of Saint-Victor’s 
thought.* The author of /nvisibila Dei is unknown but he is without doubt 
a disciple of Gilbert of Poitiers, even if he shows a high degree of origi- 
nality.” The editor Nikolaus Haring dates this work to about 1150, but 


38 Cf. L. VALENTE, “Scholastic Theology in the 12th Century Latin West: the Tractatus 
Invisibilia Dei”, in What is Theology in the Middle Ages?, ed. M. OLSZEWSKI (Archa 
Verbi. Subsidia 1), Münster 1.W. 2007, 59-84; POIREL, Livre de la nature, 88-189. 

# This treatise is preserved anonymously in Arras, BM, Ms. 981 (399), ff. 85-95v, after 
a series of texts some of which were written by the Porretan Simon of Tournai. /nvisibilia 
Dei is edited by N.M. HARING in Recherches de Théologie ancienne et médiévale 40 
(1973), 105-46. With good reason Haring considers the treatise to have a “great intrinsic 
value” (106). On /nvisibilia Dei, see also L.O. NIELSEN, “On the Doctrine of Logic and 
Language of Gilbert Porreta and His Followers", in Cahiers de l'Institut du Moyen-Age 
grec et latin 17 (1976), 40-69; M. CoLisH, “Early Porretan Theology ”, in Recherches de 
Théologie ancienne et médiévale 56 (1989), 58-79; IDEM, Peter Lombard 2, Leiden-New 
York-Kóln 1994, 142-45; L. VALENTE, “Cum non sit intelligibilis, nec ergo significabilis. 
Modi significandi, intelligendi ed essendi nella teologia del XII secolo", in Documenti e 
studi sulla tradizione filosofica medievale 11 (2000), 132-94, 156-63; IDEM, Logique et 
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there could be reasons to place it in the 1170s or 1180s.“ 


The first part of the treatise aims to explain how man can ascend to a 
certain knowledge of God starting from the things perceived by the senses 
($$1-33). In this context the author expounds the analogy between crea- 
tion and the manifestation of the interior word, and a theory of three types 
of word. The created world, the exemplum, is formed by being made simi- 
lar to the exemplaria ($17), the invisible forms, which constitute God’s 
wisdom. The process is exemplified by the analogy with the production of 
an object by an artisan. Before making the object, the artisan conceives 
the project in the “womb” (uterus) of his mind. As Augustine, Anselm of 
Canterbury and Abelard had done, so the author of the /nvisibilia Dei in- 
terprets the traditional analogy between creation by God and the handi- 
work of an artisan by using the Augustinian notion of a verbum pro- 
nounced deep within the heart. Just as a handiwork of an artisan, before 
being produced, is “spoken” inside the heart, the world, before being cre- 
ated, was in the mind of God as cogitationes, uerba, ydeae, formae, divi- 
nae precognitiones: 

Vt enim ait quidam: /nicium omnis operis uerbum (Eccli. 37:20). E- 
nimuero quicquid fit ab artifice, primo dicitur in corde quam fiat in 
opere. Nam ex motu mentis pendet motus corporis. Secundum hunc 
modum faber mundi deus fecit opus suum. In mente diuina quasdam 
ydeas i.e. formas philosophi esse uoluerunt secundum quas deum ope- 
rari dixerunt. Hee autem nichil aliud sunt quam diuine precognitio- 
nes" que sunt harum uisibilium formarum matres. Ab illis enim iste 


théologie, 189-97; POIREL, Livre de la nature, 88-189. 

4 The dating to 1150 is based by Häring on the fact that the work contains theses which 
were not upheld in public after the Council of Reims in 1148, and by the fact that the 
manuscript seems to be datable to about the middle of the century; see /nvisibilia Dei, ed. 
HARING, 106 and 116. But Haring further points out that the treatise has many evident 
parallels with the works of such Porretan authors as Simon of Tournai, Alan of Lille and 
Evrard of Ypres, all active in the last three decades of the century. In order to justify his 
early dating in spite of such significant resemblances, Háring assumes a "written or oral 
common source" which should be Gilbert of Poitiers himself (115). The treatise also 
shows close analogies with a logical text, the Compendium logice Porretanum, ed. S. 
EBBESEN, K.M. FREDBORG and L.O. NIELSEN, in Cahiers de l'Institut du Moyen-Age grec 
et latin 46 (1983), 1-113, which Háring did not know and which has been dated within the 
last three decades of the twelfth century. 

^! See ALANUS AB INSULIS, Summa Quoniam homines, ed. P. GLORIEUX, in Archives 
d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Áge 20 (1953), 113-368, at 126; for praecogni- 
tio, see, e.g., BOETHIUS, Consolatio Philosophiae V.5, ed. C. MORESCHINI (Bibliotheca 
Teubneriana), München-Leipzig 2000, 147.29. 
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uenerunt talesque foras iste apparuerunt quales ille eas genuerunt." 


The treatise then proposes three analogies which should help illustrate 
how men, through an attentive “reading” of the world—‘visible scrip- 
ture"—can come to know the “invisible writer," that is the Creator. These 
analogies are the mirror, the “word” (verbum) and the soul. In 827 the 
author considers the verbum. According to Boethius the verbum is three- 
fold: written, uttered and conceived. The written word signifies the ut- 
tered, the uttered the conceived. The written word is perceived by the 
sight and is the “visible scripture." The uttered verbum is perceived by the 
ear and it is the spoken word (vox). The verbum in the intellect 1s con- 
ceived within the mind and it is the knowledge (cognitio): 

Nunc de uerbo exemplum ponatur. Secundum BOETIUM triplex est 
uerbum: uerbum scriptum, uerbum prolatum, uerbum intellectum. 
Quorum primum significat secundum, secundum tercium. Verbum 
scriptum est illud quod uisu percipitur i.e. scriptura uisibilis. Verbum 


prolatum est illud quod auditu percipitur 1.e. uox. Verbum intellectum 
est illud quod in mente concipitur i.e. cognitio." 


In 828, the author says first that voces are established in order to ex- 
press human concepts (intellectus) and thus, like some sort of key, to open 
the souls. Then he says that as voces show the concepts of the mind 
(mentis conceptus), that 1s, the words conceived in the mind (verba in 
mente concepta), the visible works reveals the invisible word which cre- 
ated everything: 

Ad exprimendos autem humanos intellectus uoces sunt institute. Sicut 
enim quibusdam clauibus ita ipsis uocibus animos aperimus. Que- 
madmodum itaque conceptus mentis i.e. uerba in mente concepta uo- 
cibus demonstrantur sic inuisibile uerbum per quod facta sunt omnia 
uisibilibus uerbis i.e. uisibilibus operibus reuelatur." 


The theory of the three types of verbum as it is presented in the /nvisi- 
bilia Dei is explicitly dependent on the second Boethian commentary on 
De interpretatione. In a famous and much discussed text, Boethius quotes 
a passage where Porphyry attributes to some “Peripateticians” the thesis, 
extrapolated from Aristotle, which states that there are three “discourses” 
(orationes): one that can be written by letters, one that can be uttered by 
the voice, and one that 1s constituted by the thought (cogitatione) and con- 
sists of concepts (intellectibus); there are nouns and verbs which are writ- 


42 ANONYMUS, Invisibilia Dei $18, ed. HARING, 119. 
3 IDEM, Ibid. 827, 121. 


^ IDEM, Ibid. 828, 121. The text “Invisibilia Dei per ea quae facta sunt intellecta con- 
spiciuntur" (Rom. 1:20) is the starting point of the treatise. 
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ten, nouns and verbs which are said, and nouns and verbs which are 
“treated by the silent mind.” Evidently, we can read in the Invisibilia Dei 
a conscious and explicit intention to combine the Augustinian tradition of 
the inner word and the logical tradition of Aristotle and Boethius, an in- 
tention that was already explicit in Anselm and Abelard (see above). It is 
not insignificant that in /nvisibilia Dei the term oratio, which is used in 
the corresponding text from Boethius’ commentary on De interpretatione, 
is substituted by the term verbum: instead of the tres orationes mentioned 
by Boethius, the anonymous author speaks of a triplex verbum.* We find 


5 BOETHIUS, Commentarii in librum Aristotelis PERI ERMENEIAS, ed. C. MEISER, 
Leipzig 18807, 29.16-30.28: “unde illud quoque ab Aristotele fluentes Peripatetici rectis- 
sime posuerunt tres esse orationes, unam quae scribi possit elementis, alteram quae voce 
proferri, tertiam quae cogitatione conecti unamque intellectibus, alteram voce, tertiam 
litteris contineri... dictum est tres esse apud Peripateticos orationes, unam quae litteris 
scriberetur, aliam quae proferretur in voce, tertiam quae coniungeretur in animo. quod si 
tres orationes sunt, partes quoque orationis esse triplices nulla dubitatio est. quare quoniam 
verbum et nomen principaliter orationis partes sunt, erunt alia verba et nomina quae scri- 
bantur, alia quae dicantur, alia quae tacita mente tractentur.... Nam sicut vocalis orationis 
verba et nomina conceptiones animi intellectusque significant, ita quoque verba et nomina 
illa quae in solis litterarum formulis iacent illorum verborum et nominum significativa sunt 
quae loquimur, id est quae per vocem sonamus." See also 36.10-16: "Porphyrius vero 
quoniam tres proposuit orationes, unam quae litteris contineretur, secunduam quae verbis 
ac nominibus prsonaret, tertiam quam mentis evolveret intellectus, id Aristotelem signifi- 
care pronuntiat, cum dicit: sunt ergo quae sunt in voce earum quae sunt in anima pas- 
sionum notae...." For a discussion of these Boethian passages, and in general of Boethius? 
position about the notion of interior language, see J. MAGEE, Boethius on Signification and 
Mind (Philosophia Antiqua 52), Leiden-New York-Kóln 1989, ch. 4, in particular 118-41; 
S. EBBESEN, review of J. MAGEE "Boethius on Signification", in Vivarium 29 (1991), 150- 
53, at 153; MAIERU, “Il linguaggio mentale", 76-77; S. MEIER-OESER, Die Spur des Zei- 
chens. Das Zeichen und seine Funktion in der Philosophie des Mittelalters und der frühen 
Neuzeit, Berlin-New York 1997, 40-41; PANACCIO, Le discours intérieur, 123-24, 134-37. 

^5 A triad of verba can also be found in the context of a commentary to the Psalm 44:2 
(“eructavit cor meum verbum bonum"), in the twelfth-century theologian GERHOCH VON 
REICHERSBERG (11169). Gerhoch distinguishes three types of verba—oris, cordis, 
mentis—where the verbum cordis is not identified with the verbum mentis, but corre- 
sponds to a “resemblance” of the vocal word. The verbum mentis corresponds to the sub- 
stance of the thing insofar as it is known by a man. The Son is called verbum since he is an 
image and resemblance of God: “Quaeritur qua similitudine Filius Dei Verbum dicatur. 
Tribus modis fit verbum, ore, corde, mente. Verbum oris est sonus litteralis, ut homo; ver- 
bum cordis est similitudo soni homo; Verbum mentis est intellecta substantia homo: omne 
quod facere volumus, prius verbo mentis dicimus, dum facienda cogitatione disponimus. 
Et quamcunque rem cogitamus, ejus similitudinem in mente imaginamus. Cum ergo veri- 
tas se talem, qualis est, dixit, tunc Verbum sibi simile genuit. Et ideo Filius et Verbum et 
imago et similitudo Dei dicitur" (PL 193: 1565B). This triad of verba reminds us of the 
Anselmian distinction between the three ways of talking about a thing: using sensible signs 
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the same substitution of the Boethian threefold oratio by the threefold 
verbum—but more than fifty years later —in the De universo of William 
of Auvergne (1.20); and even then it is considered “remarkable” and “ex- 
ceptional."" The interpretation of the Boethian threefold oratio as a de- 
scription of the representation by written and vocal words of a cognition 
conceived as an inner discourse became common only in the fourteenth 
century. 


(b) Conclusion about the Inner Word and Creation in Invisibilia Dei 


As in the Didascalicon of Hugh of Saint-Victor, philosophical sources are 
inserted in the /nvisibilia Dei within an Augustinian framework and 
adapted to it. But the philosophical terminology is here not deprived of its 
philosophical content, as it was in Hugh’s Didascalicon. First, we have 
here, as in Abelard, a tight connection between the interpretation of crea- 
tion as the manifestation of an inner word and the Platonic theory of the 
sensible world as a manifestation of the original incorporeal ideas or 
forms existing within God’s mind. Moreover, the idea of the threefold 
discourse, which Boethius merely mentioned in his commentary on De 
interpretatione, attributing it through Porphyry to some Peripatetic phi- 
losophers, is here taken seriously and is assumed to be important in itself, 
not simply as an example (exemplum) to explain the human ability of 
knowing the “writer” of the “visible book.” The author develops and 
deepens the theme of the threefold discourse by using, on the one hand, 
the Augustinian notion of the inner word versus the pronounced word 
(verbum instead of oratio), and by identifying, on the other hand, the 
words conceived inside the mind (“verba in mente concepta") with the 
concepts of the mind (conceptus mentis), as was the case with Abelard. 
Moreover, echoing the first lines of Aristotle’s De interpretatione, the 
author of /nvisibilia Dei asserts that the written word signifies the pro- 
nounced word and that the pronounced word signifies the “intellected” 


(=ore), mentally pronouncing the vocal words (=corde), and thinking the ratio of the thing 
itself (=mente). It must be said, however, that Gerhoch’s text is not clear: while the verbum 
cordis is presented first as an “image of the sound,” further on it is said that, when we 
think of a thing, we produce in the mind a “resemblance of the thing” itself. 

47 Cf. PANACCIO, Le discours intérieur, 161-62. 


^5 The interpretation is mentioned by Walter Burley and Richard of Campsall, and it will 
be fundamental in the philosophy of William of Ockham. We occasionally find this inter- 
pretation also in the thirteenth century, e.g., in the commentary of pseudo-Kilwardby on 
Priscian and in Roger Bacon; see PANACCIO, Le discours intérieur, 161 n. 1, 171, 235, and 
241 sqq. 
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word (uerbum intellectum). It seems that the theological quest for exam- 
ples of the human way to ascend to God is here the occasion for a purely 
philosophical reflection about how men know” and how they communi- 
cate their knowledge. 


III. John the Baptist as Voice of the Word 
(1) Augustine 


Another theological subject that gave rise to reflections about the interior 
word is the preaching of John the Baptist. The Gospels tell us that when 
John the Baptist was preaching in the desert the scribes and the Pharisees 
asked him whether he was Christ, Isaiah or a prophet (Jo. 1:23; see also 
Mt. 3:3; Mc. 1:3). John answered: *I am the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness. Make straight the path of the Lord, as said Isaiah the prophet" 
(“Sum vox clamantis in deserto: parate viam Domini; sicut dixit Isaias 
Propheta"; cf. Is. 40:3). John the Baptist defines himself as the “voice of 
one crying." We have seen that the generation of an inner word is inter- 
preted as an analogy of the eternal generation of the Son in the Father, and 
the manifestation of the inner word by the voice as an analogy both of the 
creation and of the mystery of the Son's Incarnation: in all these cases the 
analogy describes the point of view of the person who is producing the 
linguistic message: first one conceives an inner word, then one manifests 
it by the voice. John's preaching, on the contrary, is compared with the 
reception of the linguistic message by the person who is listening. From 
this point of view, the voice comes first and, starting from the voice, the 
listener is able to know the inner word of the speaker. In a similar way by 
preaching John let people know about the coming of the Word, that is of 
Christ. As announcer of Christ's coming, John is the voice which precedes 
God's word.?? 


This topic was already touched upon by Ambrose of Milan. In his 
commentary on Psalm 36, we read that John was given the name of 
“voice” since he was the sacred voice who preceded God's word.?' In his 


? The process of knowing starting from the senses is described in detail in 881-33. 

50 Cf. VECCHIO, Le parole come segni, 109; SIRRIDGE, “Augustine’s Two Theories", 54- 
55: 

51 AMBROSIUS MEDIOLANENSIS, Enarrationes in Psalmos: In Psalmum XXXVI (PL 14), 
1042A: "Ideoque vocis nomen accepit, quia Verbum Dei vox sacrata praecessit, quemad- 
modum ipse nos docuit dicens: “Ego vox clamantis in deserto (loan. 1:23). Dixit hoc Isaias 
propheta (Isa. 40:3): de se dictum iste firmavit. Audivimus quid dixit praeco: Parate viam 
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exposition of Luke’s Gospel Ambrose affirms that John with good reason 
had the name “voice” since the voice, which is inferior, precedes, while 
the word, which is higher, follows.” Augustine developed this topic, add- 
ing the distinction between vox and verbum.” Independent from any spo- 
ken language, it is manifested by the office of the voice: ministerium vo- 
cis. One of the most quoted texts of Augustine concerning the notion of 
inner word comes from Sermon 288, titled “In natali Iohannis Baptis- 
tae.” First of all, Augustine explains the distinction between vox and ver- 
bum. The vox can be significant or not significant. For example a scream 
is not significant; it is then a vox, but not a verbum; a vox is a verbum only 
if it is significant: 
Quid est vox? quid est verbum? Quid? Audite quod in vobis ipsis ap- 
probetis, et vobis ipsis a vobismetipsis interrogati respondeatis. Ver- 
bum, si non habeat rationem significantem, verbum non dicitur. Vox 
autem, etsi tantummodo sonet, et irrationabiliter perstrepat, tanquam 
sonus clamantis, non loquentis, vox dici potest, verbum dici non po- 
test. Nescio quis ingemuit, vox est: ejulavit, vox est. Informis quidam 
sonus est, gestans vel inferens strepitum auribus sine aliqua ratione in- 


tellectus. Verbum autem, nisi aliquid significet, nisi aliud ad aures fe- 
rat, aliud menti inferat, verbum non dicitur.” 


Afterwards, Augustine affirms that the verbum is important independ- 


Domini, rectas facite semitas ejus (loan. 1:23). Haec est vox singularis et sola..." 


?? AMBROSIUS MEDIOLANENSIS, In Evang. Luc. (PL 15), 1660C: “Bene vox dicitur Joan- 
nes Verbi praenuntius. Nam interrogatus ipse Joannes: ‘Quid dicis de te ipso?' ait: ‘Ego 
vox clamantis in deserto’ (Jo. 1:22-23). Et ideo ait: ‘Qui post me venit, ante me factus est? 
(Ibid., 30); quia vox praecedit inferior, verbum sequitur, quod praecellit. Ideo et a Joanne 
baptizari voluit; quia in hominibus verbum consecratur voce doctoris. Ideo fortasse Zacha- 
rias vocem recepit, quia vocem locutus est." In the 51st of the Sermones Sancto Ambrosio 
hactenus ascripti printed in PL 17, whose title is De praerogativa ejusdem S. Joannis Bap- 
tistae, the author remarks the role of John as *voice" and as the man who rendered the 
voice to his father: the angel had tied up the tongue of his father, but John, who is the 
voice, gives the voice back to him. The “force of his name" (1.e., the name vox) compels 
believers to testify, forbidding them to be silent (708B-709A). In fact, not only the self- 
definition of John as “voice” but the entire history of John the Baptist could be read as full 
of references to the process of language: as a punishment for his doubting the late preg- 
nancy of his wife, Zachariah, John's father, had become mute. Once the baby was born, 
people brought him a tablet on which to write the name he wanted to give the child. Ex- 
actly at this moment Zachariah regained his faculty of speech. 

55 On this distinction in Augustine, see MAYER, Die Zeichen in der geistigen Entwick- 
lung 2, 233-49. 

54 See IDEM, Ibid., 242-49; VECCHIO, Le parole come segni, 60-61 and passim; MAIERU, 
“Il linguaggio mentale", 72 sqq. 


55 AUGUSTINUS, Sermo 288 (PL 38), 1304. 
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ently from the vox, while the vox without the verbum, that is, without its 
signification, is empty and not useful. There is then a clear hierarchy be- 
tween vox and verbum, just as there is a hierarchy between John the Bap- 
tist and Christ. Augustine then introduces the fundamental idea of the 
trans-linguistic and pre-linguistic character of the inner word. Before be- 
ing manifested by the voice, the word is a conception of the heart that ex- 
ists in the memory and lives in the intellect, ready to be manifested by the 
voice in the language that is most proper for the public: 


Verbum valet plurimum et sine voce: vox inanis est sine verbo. Red- 
damus rationem, et quod proposuimus, si possumus, explicemus. Ecce 
voluisti aliquid dicere: hoc ipsum quod vis dicere, jam corde concep- 
tum est; tenetur memoria, paratur voluntate, vivit intellectu. Et hoc ip- 
sum quod vis dicere, non est alicujus linguae. Res ipsa, quam vis dice- 
re, quae corde concepta est, non est alicujus linguae, nec graecae, nec 
latinae, nec punicae, nec hebraeae, nec cujusquam gentis. Res est tan- 
tum corde concepta, parata procedere. Ergo, ut dixi, res est quaedam, 
sententia quaedam, ratio corde concepta, parata procedere, ut insinue- 
tur audienti. Sic igitur quomodo nota est ei in cujus corde est, verbum 
est, jam notum dicturo, nondum audituro. Ecce ergo verbum jam for- 
matum, jam integrum, manet in corde: quaerit procedere, ut dicatur 
audienti. Attendit ille qui concepit verbum quod dicat, et notum habet 
verbum sibi in corde suo, attendit cui dicturus est. Loquar in nomine 
Christi auribus eruditis in Ecclesia, et audeo etiam aliquid jam quod 
sit subtilius, insinuare non rudibus. Intendat ergo Charitas vestra. Vi- 
dete verbum corde conceptum, quaerit procedere, ut dicatur: attendit 
cui dicatur. Invenit Graecum? graecam vocem quaerit, qua procedat 
ad Graecum. Invenit Latinum? latinam vocem quaerit, qua procedat 
ad Latinum. Invenit Punicum? punicam vocem quaerit, qua procedat 
ad Punicum. Remove diversitatem auditorum, et verbum illud, quod 
corde conceptum est, nec graecum est, nec latinum, nec punicum, nec 
cujusquam linguae. 


From the point of view of the speaking person, says Augustine, the 
word (verbum) precedes the voice (vox). From the point of view of the 
person who is listening, the voice (vox) precedes the constitution of the 
word (verbum) in his intellect. Thus, if John is the vox and Christ is the 
verbum, Christ comes before John from the point of view of God, i.e., the 
speaker, but after John from the point of view of the men who receive the 
message: 

Praecessit ergo verbum vocem meam, et in me prius est verbum, pos- 


terior vox: ad te autem, ut intelligas, prior venit vox auri tuae. ut ver- 
bum insinuetur menti tuae. Nosse enim non posses quod in me fuerat 


°° IDEM, Ibid. (PL 38), 1305. 
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ante vocem, nisi in te fuerit post vocem. Ergo si vox Joannes, verbum 
Christus: ante Joannem Christus, sed apud Deum; post Joannem Chri- 
stus, sed apud nos. ? 


John is not the only vox of God: each man is God's vox, and in par- 
ticular the patriarchs and the prophets. Remaining by itself, the Verbum 
sent many voces, and after he sent these voces, the Verbum came into his 
own vox, which is his flesh. John the Baptist represents all the voces 
which preceded him, announcing the Verbum; this is why John is a holy 
and mystic person, a sign for his forerunners. He is with good reason 
called “voice,” since he is the sign and the mystery of all voces: 

..nam non ipse solus vox erat. Omnis enim homo annuntiator Verbi, 
vox Verbi est. Quod enim est sonus oris nostri ad verbum quod in 
corde gestamus, hoc omnis anima pia praedicatrix ad illud Verbum de 
quo dictum est: In principio erat Verbum, et Verbum erat apud Deum, 
et Deus erat Verbum: hoc erat in principio apud Deum (Jo. 1:1-2). 
Quanta verba, imo quantas voces facit verbum corde conceptum! 
Quantos praedicatores fecit Verbum apud Patrem manens! Misit Pa- 
triarchas, misit Prophetas, misit tot et tantos praenuntiatores suos. 
Verbum manens voces misit, et post multas praemissas voces, unum 
ipsum Verbum venit tanquam in vehiculo suo, in voce sua, in carne 
sua. Collige ergo tanquam in unum omnes voces, quae praecesserunt 
Verbum, et eas omnes constitue in persona Joannis. Harum omnium 
sacramentum ille gestabat, harum omnium persona sacrata et mystica 
ille unus erat. Ideo proprie dictus est vox, tanquam omnium vocum si- 
gnaculum atque mysterium. ^* 


(2) Peter Abelard 


(a) Theologia Scholarium 


In the twelfth century, we find the idea of John the Baptist being the 
“voice of the word" in the writings of Abelard. A section of his Theologia 
Scholarium is dedicated to the question “Why the logos is called ‘word’ 
(verbum).” In the first chapters of this section Abelard quotes Augustine 
and Gregory, but their affirmations are directly related to a passage from 
Boethius’ commentary on the Categories. The word of the Augustinian 
tradition is in fact explicitly identified by Abelard with the intellectus in 
the Aristotelico-Boethian tradition. 


Abelard begins by saying that the Word, that is God's Son, is called 
logos in the same sense as the Greeks call /ogos the concept (conceptus) 


57 IDEM, Ibid. (PL 38), 1306. 
55 IDEM, bid. (PL 38), 1306. 
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or reason (ratio) in the mind, and not the utterance of the voice.” That is 
why Boethius, commenting on the passage from the Categories where 
Aristotle mentions oratio as an example of discrete quantity, says the fol- 
lowing: since in Greek /ogos means also the thought in the soul (animae 
cogitatio) and the reasoning inside oneself (intra se ratiocinaio), Aristotle 
added to the term oratio (=logos) the explanation “that oratio which is in 
the voice," and this in order to prevent people thinking that thought is in 
the category of quantity. Next Abelard quotes a passage where Augustine 
says that /ogos means both “word” and “reason”, but that, in the context 
of the beginning of John’s Gospel (“In principio erat verbum") logos must 
be translated verbum. The reason for this translation 1s that by verbum one 
refers also to creation, while when /ogos is called “reason” it does not 
need to produce anything. Finally, quoting two passages from Gregory, 
Abelard distinguishes between the intelligible word and the sensible word, 
which is the voice. The audible word or voice precedes the intelligible 
word because, from the point of view of the listener, the voice comes first 
and then the concept. Similarly, John the Baptist is said to be a voice be- 
cause he precedes and announces the coming of the Word, that is, of the 
Lord: 


Logos itaque Filius Dei cum dicitur, id est uerbum, secundum illam 
significationem sumitur secundum quam “logos” apud grecos ipsum 
etiam mentis conceptum seu rationem mentis significat, non uocis 
prolationem. Unde Boetius, in Categoriis Aristotelis, libro II: *Quo- 
niam greca oratione logos dicitur etiam animi cogitatio et intra se ra- 
tiocinatio, logos quoque et oratio, ne quis Aristotilem cum diceret lo- 
gon, id est orationem, quantitatem esse, de eo putaret dicere quem 
quisque logon in cogitatione disponeret, addidit, ‘quae fit cum uo- 
ce”. Hinc et beatus meminit Augustinus in libro Quaestionum 


*? About the problematic Latin translation of the Greek Jogos as verbum among the 
Latin fathers and the Scholastics, see VECCHIO, Le parole come segni, 31-51. 


$? BOETHIUS, In Categorias (PL 64), 204A, commenting on ARISTOTELES, Categoriae 
(4b31), trans. BoErHII, ed. L. MiNIO.-PALUELLO (Aristoteles Latinus I.1-5), Bruges-Paris 
1961, 14: “quoniam vero Graeca oratione Aóyog dicitur etiam animi cogitatio, et intra se 
ratiocinatio, Aóyoc quoque et oratio dicitur, nequis Aristotelem cum diceret Adyov, id est 
orationem, quantitatem esse discretam, de eo putaret dicere quem quisque Adyov, id est 
rationem, in propria cogitatione disponeret, hoc addidi. (sic ed.; addidit?) Dico autem illam 
quae fit cum voce orationem. Apud romanam namque linguam discreta sunt vocabula 
orationis atque rationis. graeca vero oratio utriusque vocabulum et rationis Aóyov appellat. 
Quare ne quod mendax translatio culparetur, idcirco hoc quoque addidi (sic ed.; addidit?): 
Dico vero illam quae fit cum voce oratione. Apud latinos enim nulla alia oratio est." It 
seems that in this passage Boethius does not accept the application of the term oratio to the 
inner talking to which he refers in his commentary to De interpretatione, in the passage 
where he attributes to Porphyry and/or the Peripateticians the theory of the three kinds of 
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LXXXIII, capitulo XLIIII: “In principio”, inquit, “erat uerbum, quod 
grece ‘logos’ dicitur, latine autem et rationem et uerbum significat; 
sed hoc loco melius ‘uerbum’ interpretatur ut significetur non solum 
ad patrem respectus, sed ad illa etiam que per uerbum facta sunt. 
Ratio autem, etsi nihil per illam fiat, recte ratio dicitur..." ! De quo 
quidem uerbo dei, scilicet intelligibili, quod, ut dictum est, eius sa- 
pientia intelligitur, beatus papa Gregorius in Omelia euangeliorum VII 
ita loquitur, distinguens scilicet ipsum intelligibile uerbum a uerbo 
audibili quod est uox: "Scitis", inquit, “quia unigenitus uerbum patris 
uocatur, Iohanne attestante qui ait: /n principio erat uerbum. Ex ipsa 
nostra locutione cognoscitis quia prius uox sonat ut uerbum postmo- 
dum possit audiri. Iohannes ergo uocem se esse asserit quia uerbum 
precedit”.® Idem (sc. Gregorius) in Omelia XXIII, de Iohanne Bapti- 
sta: “Ego uox clamantis in deserto. Ideo", inquit, *uox a propheta uo- 
catus est quia uerbum preibat”; quod est dicere: sicut uerbum audibi- 
le in auditore precedit intelligibile, quia uidelicet prius uox sonat ut 
postmodum ex ea intellectus concipiatur, ita Iohannis predicatio an- 
teibat aduentum domini nunciando.™ 


(b) Logical Works 


The reference in the Theologia scholarium to Boethius' commentary on 
the Categories echoes certain passages from the logical works of Abelard, 
particularly the places where he comments on the Boethian explanation of 
the passage in the Categories where Aristotle gives oratio as an example 
of discrete quantity, adding that he means the oratio which is in the voice 
(“quae fit cum voce"). Already in his Glosses on the Categories, Abelard 
interprets this passage by distinguishing between a vocalis oratio and an 
intellectualis oratio. By adding “quae fit cum voce" Aristotle means that 
only the vocal discourse falls in the category of quantity, and not the intel- 
lectual discourse: 
Dico autem: dictum est quia oratio est quantitas et non accipio oratio- 


nem quolibet modo, scilicet vocalem aut intellectualem, sed dico ora- 
tionem prolatam cum voce, id est cum vocali oratione, id est ipsum 


oratio (see above, n. 48). 


9! AUGUSTINUS, De diversis quaestionibus LXXXIII q.63, ed. A. MUTZENBECHER 
(CCSL 44A), Turnhout 1975, 136.1-6. 


® See AUGUSTINUS, Homiliae in Evengelia: Homilia VII, ed. R. ÉrAIX (CCSL 141), 
Turnhout 1999, 47.39-46. 
$8 See AUGUSTINUS, Homilia XX, ed. ÉTAIX, 155.40-45. 


64 PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Teologia scholarium 1, ed. TE.M. BUYTAERT et C. MEWS 
(CCCM 13), Turnhout 1987, 341.641-342.672. For an occurrence of mentis conceptus in 
connection with the preaching of John the Baptist in Eriugena, see above, n. 32. 
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tenorem adiacentem vocali orationi.™ 


In the corresponding place in the Dialectica, Abelard's analysis of the 
Aristotelian text is much more detailed. In the section dedicated to oratio, 
Abelard refers to different interperations concerning “dico autem que fit 
cum voce." Following one of them, Aristotle would say “dico autem que 
fit cum voce" in order to distinguish one type of oratio, the vocal dis- 
course, within the three possible types of which Boethius writes in his 
commentary. For there is vocal discourse, “real” discourse, which is writ- 
ten, and intellectual discourse: 

Sunt autem et qui omnium vocum nomina tam in substantiis quam in 
quantitatibus accipiant atque illud intransitive accipiunt 'orationem 
cum voce prolatam’, id est que est vox; hoc quidem determinantes 
propter multas alias 'orationis' significationes que habentur, quarum 
in commento Boethius meminit. Tribus enim modis ‘orationis’ nomen 
apud Grecos accipitur, pro vocali scilicet orationi que profertur, ac pro 
reali que scribitur, ac pro intellectuali que voce ipsa generatur. 


It should be stressed that Abelard adds that the intellectualis oratio 1s 
generated by the voice. It seems then that by intellectalis oratio Abelard 
does not mean anything similar to the Augustinian inner word which pre- 
cedes the vocal one, but rather the intellectual contents that the words 
produce in the mind of the listener. In this sense we could probably also 
read a passage from the Glosses on De interpretatione in the Logica ‘In- 
gredientibus’. Commenting on the phrase “ea quae sunt in voce etc.” at 
the beginning of the work, Abelard says that the words “que sunt in voce" 
are needed because of the ambiguity of Greek linguistical usage, since in 
Greek the terms ‘noun’, ‘verb’ and ‘discourse’ have a threefold meaning: 
for the voice, for writing, and for the “concepts of the voice” (intellectus 
vocis). According to Abelard, this determination (“ea quae sunt in voce") 
is not necessary in Latin, since Latin uses these terms only in respect of 
vocal discourse: 


Quod autem ait: ‘quae sunt in voce’, ad discretionem necessarium fuit 
in Graeco, quia videlicet haec omnia nomina: nomen et verbum, ora- 


65 In PIETRO ABELARDO, Scritti filosofici, ed. M. DAL PRA, Roma-Milano 1954, 66.14- 
18. 

$6 PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Dialectica, ed. L.M. DE RUK, Assen 1956, 65.23-66.20. See 
PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Editio super Aristotele De interpretatione, ed. L. MINIO PALUELLO, 
in Twelfth Century Logic. Text and Studies 2, Abelardiana inedita, Firenze 1969, 107.11- 
14: *....et hoc est: ‘AFFIRMATIONES ET NEGATIONES QUE SUNT IN VOCE (id est que sunt vo- 
ces) SUNT NOTE (id est designative) EORUM QUE SUNT IN ANIMA (id est opinionum)’. Ideo 
determinat ‘IN VOCE’ quia apud Grecos ‘afirmatio’ et ‘negatio’ sicut ‘oratio’, nomina quo- 
que sunt intellectuum vel scripturarum." 
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tio etc. triplicem significationem habent apud Graecos. Significant e- 
nim voces sive etiam scripturam repraesentantem voces nec non ipsius 
vocis intellectum. Apud Latinos vero haec determinatio necessaria 
non esset, quia tantum in designatione vocum his vocibus, id est no- 
minibus, utimur.°? 


Behind these two texts is the idea of the triplex oratio attributed to the 
Peripateticians by Boethius in his commentary on De interpretatione (see 
above, n. 45), as well the passage from his commentary on the Categoriae 
quoted also in the Theologia scholarium (see above, n. 61). That the 
Boethian “oratio quae cogitatione connectitur" or “quae intellectibus con- 
tinetur" is here interpreted as vocis intellectus suggests that Abelard is not 
thinking of any inner, trans-linguistic word in the manner of Augustine. 


We can thus draw the following hypothetical picture: within a descrip- 
tion of the theological notion of the /ogos-verbum which is thoroughly 
incorporeated into the patristic tradition, in his theological works Abelard 
introduces the idea of an intellectual discourse which is also treated in his 
reflections in the field of logic. When it is used in the theological context, 
the notion of an intellectual discourse (intellectualis oratio) is changed in 
order to make it coherent with the Augustinian idea of a trans-linguistic 
inner discourse, which precedes and is independent from any vocal ex- 
pression. 


(3) Liber sententiarum aut dictorum memorabilium 
magistri ALANI AB INSULIS 


Another example of the convergence between the patristic tradition and 
the tradition of the artes sermocinales is found in chapter 26 of the Liber 
sententiarum aut dictorum memorabilium published among the works of 
Alan of Lille. This chapter has the title De sancto Joanne Baptista. The 
Liber sententiarum aut dictionum memorabilium is in reality a collection 
of extracts from the sermons of Alan of Lille, one of the most intelligent 
disciples of Gilbert of Poitiers.” The reflection about the generation of the 
Son is interlaced with the reflection about the Baptist announcing the 
coming of Christ. In both cases we have a distinction between verbum and 


57 PETRUS ABAELARDUS, Logica ‘Ingredientibus’: Glossae super De interpretatione, ed. 
B. GEYER (BGPThM 21.3), Münster 1. W. 1927, 319.21-28. 

68 The collection has been edited in 1624 by Charles DE VISCH on the basis of Brugge, 
Stadsbibliotheek, Hs. 193 (then in the Monastery of Notre-Dame des Dunes). This edition 
has been printed in PL 210, 229-64; see P. GLORIEUX, “Le prétendu Liber sententiarum 
d'Alain de Lille", in Recherches de Théologie ancienne et médiévale 20 (1953), 312-15. 
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vox verbi that is very similar to the distinction between vox and verbum in 
Augustine’s Sermon 288. The word is identified (properly) with the “con- 
cept of the mind.” Commenting on “Vox clamantis in deserto: Parate 
viam Domini,” etc., the author of the Sententiae writes: 


Vox clamantis in deserto: Parate viam Domini, etc. Aliud est verbum, 
aliud vox verbi. Verbum dicitur proprie interior mentis conceptus, ex- 
teriore voce expressus. [The voice of one crying in the desert: Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord, etc. The word is a thing, and the voice of the 
word is a different thing. Properly speaking the inner concept of the 
mind is called verbum, when it is expressed by the exterior voice.]^ 


It seems, then, that for this author we can call “word” the concept 
when it is expressed outside by the voice. The Sententiae then go on to 
give an etymology of the word verbum from verber mentis (“stroke of the 
mind”), an etymology which the author immediately associates with the 
De interpretatione of Aristotle: 


Unde et verbum dicitur a verbere mentis, id est a passione quia quo- 
dammodo anima patitur, cum ab ea de re intellectus habetur. Unde A- 
ristoteles in libro Perihermeniarum, ait: *Ea quae sunt in voce, notae 
sunt eorum quae sunt in animo." [<The word» is called verbum from 
verbere mentis, that is from a passion since the soul in a certain way 
suffers when it produces the concept (intellectus) from the thing. That 
is why Aristotle says in his book Peri hermeneias: “The things which 
are in the voice are signs of the things which are in the soul.”]"° 


The same identification of the word with the concept and the etymol- 
ogy of verbum from verber 1s also found in Alan's Liber distinctionum 
dictionum theologicarum, under the article verbum: 


Verbum, proprie significat intellectum et dicitur verbum a verbere, id 
est passione animae. Intellectus enim animae passio dicitur, unde Ari- 
stoteles: Ea quae sunt in voce sunt notae earum passionum quae sunt 
in anima, id est intellectuum. Dicitur vox exterior significans intellec- 
tum, unde: Verba mea auribus percipe, Domine. Dei Filius etiam dici- 
tur Verbum, quia sicut intellectus procedit a mente et est coaevus 
menti, alius tamen a mente, sic Filius procedit a Patre, Patri coaeter- 
nus, alius tamen a Patre; unde et vox materialis verbum dicitur, vel 
quia significat verbum mentis, id est intellectum; vel a verbere aeris, 
quia plectro linguae formatur, unde et Plato vocem vocat plagam ae- 
ris. Quod autem Dei Filius Verbum dicatur, Joannes evangelista insi- 
nuat, dicens: /n principio erat Verbum. Et Augustinus affirmat super 


© ALANUS AB INSULIS? Liber sententiarum (PL 210), 243B. 
7 IDEM, Ibid. (PL 210), 243C. 
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71 
eundem locum. 


The etymological derivation of verbum from the verb verberare is one 
of the four etymologies of verbum mentioned by Augustine in his De dia- 
lectica," and we find it also in his De magistro.” This etymology is also 
common in grammatical texts for the notion of verbum as a part of 
speech." Moreover, there is an etymological derivation of verbum from 


7 IDEM, Ibid. (PL 210), 996C-D. I have changed the punctuation. 


72 AUGUSTINUS, De dialectica VI, ed. J. PINBORG, trans. by B.D. JACKSON, Dortrecht 
1975, 92.5-14: “Quis enim reperire possit, quidquid dictum fuerit unde ita dictum sit? Huc 
accedit quod ut somniorum interpretatio ita verborum origo pro cuiusque ingenio iudicatur. 
Ecce enim ‘verba’ ipsa quispiam ex eo putat dicta quod aurem quasi verberent. Immo in- 
quit alius quod aérem. Sed quid nostra? Non magna lis est, nam uterque a verberando 
huius vocabuli originem trahit. Sed de transverso tertius vide quam rixam inferat. Quod 
enim verum nos ait loqui oportet odiosumque sit natura ipsa iudicante mendacium, ‘ver- 
bum' a vero cognominatum est. Nec ingenium quartum defuit. Nam sunt qui verbum a 
vero quidem dictum putant, sed prima syllaba satis animadversa secundam neglegi non 
oportere. ‘Verbum’ enim cum dicimus, inquiunt, prima eius syllaba verum significat, 
secunda sonum. Hoc enim volunt esse ‘bum’ ....Ergo verbum dictum est quasi a verum 
boando hoc est verum sonando." 

7 AUGUSTINUS, De magistro V.12, ed. K.-D. DAUR (CCSL 29), Turnhout 1970, 170.41- 
57: * Aug. Quid ? si ergo ita et omne uerbum nomen et omne nomen uerbum est, quamuis 
haec ipsa duo nomina uel duo uerba, id est nomen et uerbum, differentem habeant signifi- 
cationem ? Ad. Iam uideo posse id accidere, sed quomodo id accidat, exspecto ut ostendas. 
Aug. Omne, quod cum aliquo significatu articulata uoce prorumpit, animaduertis ut opinor 
et aurem verberare, ut sentiri, et memoriae mandari, ut nosci possit. Ad. Animaduerto. 
Aug. Duo ergo quaedam contingunt, cum aliquid tali uoce proferimus. Ad. Ita est. Aug. 
Quid? si horum duorum ex uno appellata sunt uerba ex altero nomina, uerba scilicet a uer- 
berando, nomina uero a noscendo, ut illud primum ab auribus, hoc autem secundum ab 
animo uocari meruerit?" See also VII.20, 179.69-75: *Sed cum tantundem ualeant nomen 
et uerbum, eo quod omnia, quae uerba sunt, sint etiam nomina; non tamen idem ualent. 
Alia quippe de causa uerba et alia nomina nuncupari satis probabiliter disputatum est; 
siquidem alterum horum ad auris uerberationem, alterum ad animi commemorationem 
notandam esse compertum....” 

74 This etymology is not in Donatus, as RUPERTUS TUITIENSIS, commenting on John's 
Gospel (PL 169, 207C), implies: *Verbum autem hic, non pueriliter, id est, juxta etymolo- 
giam nominis, accipiendum est, scilicet sicut apud Donatum pueri accepimus verbum dici, 
eo quod verberato aere plectroque linguae formetur. Nam verbum ejusmodi per aerem 
sonando transit. ‘Verbum autem’, quod in principio scilicet ante ipsum aerem et ante om- 
nia quae facta sunt, erat, *manet in aeternum' (Isa. XL)." The etymology, on the contrary, 
is in PRISCIANUS, Institutiones grammaticae VIII, ex recensione MARTINI HERTZII 1 
(Grammatici Latini 2), 369, and is common among Latin grammariens, e.g., in the com- 
mentary by SERVIUS on DONATUS, Ars, ex recensione HENRICI KEILI (Grammatici latini 
4), 1864, reprt. Hidesheim-New York 1981, 405.14: *verbum dictum est ex eo, quod ver- 
berato aere motu linguae haec pars orationis inventa sit"; in the Explanationum in artem 
Donati liber I of SERGIUS(?), ex recensione HENRICI KEILII (Grammatici Latini 4), 1864, 
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verberare in the first book of the Etymologiae of Isidorus of Seville. For 
this author, the verba (probably Isidorus means here words in general) are 
“signs of the mind” by which men show each other their thoughts by talk- 
ing to each other: 


DE VERBO. Verbum dictum eo, quod verberato aere sonat, vel quod 

haec pars frequenter in oratione versetur. Sunt autem verba mentis si- 

gna, quibus homines cogitationes suas invicem loquendo demon- 
5 

strant. 


In all of these texts, the action of striking (verber, verberare) is con- 
nected mostly with the air but sometimes with the ear: the verb or the 
word is a sort of stroke or vibration of the air or of the ear (verberatio ae- 
ris, verberatio auris). Identifying the verbum with the concept of the se- 
mantic triangle of Aristotle’s De interpretatione, Alan may still use the 
etymology of verbum from verber but must adapt it to the new context. 
He then substitutes the air or the ear by the mind: while the word-voice is 
a “stroke of the air,” the word-concept is a “stroke of the mind” (verber 
mentis). 


The Son, the author of the Sententiae says, is the “word” because it 
proceeds from the mind like the concept, and at the same time it is a sort 
of “God’s tongue” while it announces the word to the prophets: 


....sicut verbum exteriore voce exprimitur, sic Filius quasi lingua Dei 
verbum variis prophetis annuntiavit. Et sicut verbum Dei dicitur inte- 
rior mentis conceptus, sic vox verbi dicitur exterior sonus. Unde, sicut 
Christus dicitur Verbum, sic vox verbi aliquis praedicans verbum. Si- 


reprt. Hidesheim-New York 198, 488.22 sq.: *verbum dicitur ab eo, quod aerem verberat 
vox," where Sergius also asks why one should say that verbum derives from verberare, 
since every part of speech and not only the verb contains words which are produced by a 
verberatio of the voice. The answer is that the verb is the most used part of speech (Il. 23- 
25: "sed dicis, et ut aliae partes exprimantur, vox aerem verberat, ut dicamus Romam. qua 
ratione rem generalem omnium haec pars veut specialem sibi tenuit? haec causa est, quod 
Ipsa parte frequenter utimur in loquendo." We find the etymology of verbum from verber- 
are also in the Artis grammaticae libri III of DIOMEDES, De verbo, ex recensione HENRICI 
KELN (Grammatici latini 1), 1855, reprt. 1981, 334.5 sq.: “verbum autem dictum es ab eo 
quod verberato lingua itra palato aere omnis oratio promatur," and in the Ars grammatica 
by CLEDONIUS, ex recensione HENRICI KEII (Grammatici latini 5), 1868, reprt. 1981, 
10.10: “....verbum, quod verberet os motus linguae reductus"; 16.2-4: “De verbo 
*verberato ore motu linguae locutio firmetur. sed dum omnes partes sic fiant, verbum 
maxime, quia pars est principalis, sine qua loqui non possumus"; 53. 28-31: “De verbo. 
Verbum dictum a verberato aére, quod motu fit linguae, sed et aliae partes sic fiunt. sed 
ideo haec pars sic dicitur proprie, quia principalis est et facit elocutionem." 

75 IsIDORUS HISPALIENSIS, Etymologiarum sive originum Lix: De verbo, ed. W.M. 
LINDSAY, Oxford 1911 (reprt. 1957 and 1962), 1 (without pagination). 
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cut quilibet etiam propheta posset dici vox verbi, quasi verbum prae- 
dicans, tamen antonomastice Joannes Baptista dicitur vox verbi, quia 
non solum futurum praedixit, verum etiam praesentem demonstravit. 
Eleganter ergo de eo dictum est, quod sit vox verbi clamantis in deser- 
to. [....as the word is expressed by the exterior voice, so the Son, as if 
the tongue of God, announced the word to the different prophets. As 
God’s word is called the interior concept of the mind, so the voice of 
the word is called exterior sound. Then, as Christ is called the word, 
so somebody who announces the word is called the voice of the word. 
Each prophet can be called the voice of the word, but antonomasti- 
cally John the Baptist is called the voice of the word, since he not 
only predicted the future, but also demonstrated the present. It is then 
very elegantly said of him that he is the voice of the word who cries in 
the desert.]' 


The author next gives a complex classification for some fundamental 
semantical notions, attributing it to the logician: “the sound which is not 
voice 1s one thing, the sound which is voice is another; the significant 
voice is one thing, the non-significant voice another; the naturally signifi- 
cant voice is one thing, the conventionally significant voice is another”: 

Et nota, sicut apud logicum discernitur, alium esse sonum non vocem, 


alium esse sonum vocem; aliam vocem significativam, aliam non sig- 
nificativam; aliam significativam naturaliter, aliam ad placitum. 


The structure can be schematized as follows: 
sonus | non vox 
| vox | non significativa 
| significativa | naturaliter 
| ad placitum 


This classification clearly derives from the Boethius’ second commentary 
on Aristotle’s De interpretatione, in the place where he comments on the 
Aristotelian definition of nomen. Among sounds, says Boethius, some are 
voices, others are not; among voices, some are significant, others are non- 
significant, like syllables; among significant voices, some are naturally 
significant, others are significant by convention; among those significant 
voices which are significant by convention, some are nomina, while some 
are not: 

volens ergo Aristoteles definire quid esset nomen prius eius genus 

sumpsit dicens nomen esse vocem, idcirco scilicet ut hoc quod dici- 


mus nomen ab aliis, quae non voces sed tantum soni sunt, separaret. 
distat enim sonus voce: sonus enim est percussio aeris sensibilis, vox 


76 ALANUS AB INSULIS?, Liber sententiarum (PL 210), 243D. 
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vero flatus per quasdam gutturis partes egrediens, quae arteriae vocan- 
tur, qui aliqua linguae inpressione formetur." et vox quidem nisi ani- 
mantium non est, sonus vero aliquotiens inanimorum quoque corpo- 
rum conflictatione perficitur. quare quia nomen vocem monstravit, ab 
aliis quae voces non sunt, sed tantum soni, hanc orationis partem se- 
paravit atque distribuit... quod enim addidit nomen vocem esse signi- 
ficativam, ab his, inquam, vocibus disgregavit nomen quae nihil om- 
nino significent, ut sunt syllabae... sed sunt quaedam voces quae si- 
gnificent quidem, sed nomina non sint... quare adiecta differentia se- 
parandum erat nomen ab his omnibus quae voces quidem essent et si- 
gnificarent, sed nominis vocabulo non tenerentur. quid igitur adiecit? 
nomen vocem esse significativam non simpliciter, sed secundum pla- 
citum. 


We may notice in passing an interesting parallel between this 
Boethian distinction between significant and non-significant voices and 
the Augustinian distinction between voice and word in Sermon 288 (see 
above, section III.1). Once again, the author of the Sententiae inserts his 
Boethian-Aristotelian subject (here the schematisation of the different 
types of sounds) into a theological context: in fact, he sees a correspon- 
dence between each branch of the sounds-tree with either an event or a 
character of the historia sacra. Some inanimate objects that are signs of 
the Word, but are not preached about him with a voice, correspond with 
the sound that is not a voice. This kind of object may be called "sounds of 
the Word" but not “voices of the Word." The example given is the manna 
falling down from the sky, which was a sign of Christ. Then the author 
passes to the voice, and says that some voices are significant, others not: a 
voice is significative (or articulated) when it is uttered by someone who 
understands what he is saying. The text proceeds by putting every kind of 
voice but one in connection with characters in biblical history: Isaiah and 
Jeremiah correspond to the voice which is significant in general, since 
they knew what they were prophesying about; on the contrary, Balaam 
and Caifa correspond to the non-significant voice, because they could not 
understand what they were saying. The philosophers correspond to the 
voice which is naturally significant, since they understood by reason 
God's wisdom, and this is why they were able to foresee the Word. Fi- 
nally, the holy prophets correspond to the voice which is significant by 
convention, since they speak inspired by God and with his consent (bene- 
placitum). John the Baptist belongs to this group, and this is why the Bible 


77 Cf. ARISTOTELES, De anima 11.8. 


78 BOETHIUS, Commentarii in librum Aristotelis PERI ERMENEIAS, ed. MEISER, 53.11- 
54.30. 
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says that he was “the voice of one crying in the wilderness": 


Quaedam autem res inanimatae fuerunt signa verbi, sed nulla voce ip- 
sum verbum praedicaverunt: tale signum potest dici, sonus verbi, sed 
non vox verbi. Ut manna quod de coelo descendit, fuit signum Christi, 
quaedam vox verbi fuit significativa, quaedam non. Vox significativa 
seu articulata, dicitur quae profertur cum intellectu ejus qui loquitur, 
quando intelligit illud quod voce dicit. Vox ergo significativa verbi 
fuerunt Isaias et Jeremias, quia quilibet eorum intelligebat quod dice- 
bat; vox vero verbi non significativa fuit Balaam, Caiphas, etc., qui 
quamvis aliquid de Christo figurarent, non tamen intelligebant quod 
dicerent. Quaedam autem vox verbi fuit significativa naturaliter, qua- 
edam ad placitum. Quidam namque philosophi naturaliter, ductu ra- 
tionis comprehenderunt Patris sapientiam, et ita verbum et multa de eo 
praedixerunt. Ut verbi gratia unus eorum” de Filio Dei ait: “Deus 
summus secundum fecit Deum, et eum dilexit tanquam unigenitum fi- 
lium suum, vocavitque eum filium benedictionis aeternae". Talis vox 
verbi significativa fuit naturaliter, quia ductu naturalis rationis. Illa (a- 
lia?) vox significativa fuit ad placitum imponentis, id est beneplaci- 
tum Dei inspirantis, ut sancti prophetae. Talis vox fuit Joannes Bapti- 
sta, unde de ipso dicitur: Vox clamantis in deserto. ?? 


If we think of this text as an abstract of a sermon on John the Baptist, 
and that Augustine had explained his theory of the interior word in the 
same context in a sermon about the Baptist in order to explain in detail his 
theory of the interior word, we can see how deeply the Aristotelico- 
Boethian logic has been inserted in this instance into the patristic tradi- 
tion. 


IV. Conclusions 


In twelfth-century theology the use of the dichotomy between verbum in- 
trinsecum and mentis versus vox or verbum exterius or oris is, as can be 
expected, in line with the Augustinian tradition. As in Augustine, this di- 
chotomy is connected not only with the generation of the Son and with the 
Incarnation of Christ but also with the creation of the world and with the 
preaching of John the Baptist. 


Even if in the majority of the cases we do not find in twelfth-century 
theology the notion of a mental "language" but simply that of a mental 
"word" (verbum), on some occasions twelfth-century masters speak also 
of mental “discourse”: mentis oratio (Hugh of Saint-Victor) or intellectu- 


” The PL refers to Mercurius Trismegistus. 
80 ALANUS AB INSULIS? Liber sententiarum (PL 210), 244A-B. 
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alis locutio (Peter Abelard). The Augustinian tradition in the twelfth cen- 
tury is simplified from two points of view. First, the psychological contex- 
tualisation of the notion of “word,” a contextualisation which was so im- 
portant for Augustine, disappears. Secondly, it is unusual to find in 
twelfth-century theology an explicit distinction between the trans- 
linguistic mental word and the linguistically formed but silent word. 


On the other hand, the Augustinian tradition of the verbum in corde is 
developed in the twelfth century and made more complex by the insertion 
of suggestions coming from the field of logic, and especially from the 
logica vetus. The masters often refer to Aristotle’s De interpretatione and 
the Categories, and take from Boethius’ second commentary on the De 
interpretatione the triad of written, uttered and intellected discourse (ora- 
tio), which in some cases becomes a triad of verba, as well as the distinc- 
tion between different types of vox (significant voces, non-significant vo- 
ces, etc.). More importantly, twelfth-century theologians tend to identify 
the Augustinian interior “word” and the Aristotelian-Boethian “concept” 
(intellectus, conceptus). Some hints of this insertion of logical elements 
into the Patristic theory of the verbum in corde are present in the first half 
of the twelfth century in Peter Abelard and, to a lesser extent, in Hugh of 
Saint-Victor, but the most significant contributions appear in the second 
half of the century and in a Porretan milieu, as is clearly shown by the 
Tractatus Invisibilia Dei and by Alan of Lille. 
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LANGAGE NÉGATIF ET NÉGATIVITÉ CHEZ MAÎTRE ECKHART 


ALAIN DE LIBERA 


ten mo chi mo nashi tada yuki no furishikiru 


En 1984, est paru un livre que j’avais écrit en 1980 avec Émilie Zum 
Brunn : Métaphysique du verbe et théologie négative’, traduit en japonais 
en 1985 et publié, sous un titre que j’ignore, chez Kokubun-sha Publisher 
à Tokyo. Vingt ans après, l’association de ces deux expressions Métaphy- 
sique du verbe ET théologie négative est pour moi plus problématique 
encore qu'elle ne l'était à l'époque. Je m’aperçois qu'en proposant spon- 
tanément quelques remarques intitulées « Langage négatif et négativité 
chez Maitre Eckhart » dans le cadre d'un colloque consacré au Verbe, je 
ne suis pas sorti du cercle où je me débattais avec mon amie Émilie. Le 
temps est sans doute venu des retractationes ou, pour dire les choses en 
prenant une comparaison moins écrasante et plus personnelle, s'agissant 
d'un livre écrit « à quatre mains » : de l’autocritique. 


Le titre du livre de 1984 faisait plus ou consciemment écho à celui du 
chef-d’ceuvre de Vladimir Lossky : Théologie négative et connaissance de 
Dieu chez Maitre Eckhart’. Yl voulait sans doute aussi aller plus directe- 
ment au centre de ce que pouvait étre la « métaphysique » eckhartienne — 
K. Albert ayant imposé ce terme dans Meister Eckharts These vom Sein. 
Untersuchungen zur Metaphysik des Opus Tripartitum, paru en 1976 —, et 
certainement dépasser les vues insuffisantes présentées en 1980 dans mon 
premier travail intitulé : Le probléme de l'étre chez Maítre Eckhart. Logi- 
que et Métaphysique de l'analogie. « Métaphysique du Verbe », « méta- 
physique de l'analogie» — il y a eu depuis la « métaphysique de 
l'abstraction » présentée dans le beau livre de W. Wackernagel au titre 
presque intraduisible ymagine denudari — ; trop de métaphysique tue la 
métaphysique. Combien y a-t-il de « métaphysiques » (voire de « méta- 
physiques-de-la-présence ») chez Maitre Eckhart ? Un soupçon naît, qui 
suggère une question : ne faudrait-il pas appliquer un peu de négativité à 


! É. ZUM BRUNN et A. DE LIBERA, Maître Eckhart : Métaphysique du Verbe et théologie 
négative (Bibliothèque des Archives de philosophie 42), Paris 1984. 

? V. Lossky, Théologie négative et connaissance de Dieu chez Maître Eckhart (Etudes 
de philosophie médiévale 48), Paris 1973. 
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ces formules successives — et à d’autres, car on pourrait multiplier indéfi- 
niment les « métaphysiques » eckhartiennes, et trouver chez le Thuringien 
aussi bien une « métaphysique de l'Exode » qu'une « métaphysique de la 
conversion », une « métaphysique de la grâce », voire, selon le mot de F. 
Brunner, une « métaphysique de Noël » — ne faudrait-il pas, dis-je, faisant 
précisément usage d’un langage et d'une méthode négatifs, les « dépas- 
ser » toutes, comme Eckhart lui-même nous invite à le faire lorsqu'il traite 
des noms et des concepts de « dieu » ? 


Sans doute. Mais, une fois les étiquettes ou les idoles historiographi- 
ques laissées de cóté, les problémes reviennent sous une autre forme. Mai- 
tre Eckhart est un théologien. C'est la seule certitude de l'historien. Le 
probléme posé dans et par le titre du livre de 1984 demeure donc comme 
probléme théologique. Il est double : 


P1. Y a-t-il chez Eckhart une « théologie négative » ? 


P2. Comment s'articulent chez lui, si cela, véritablement s’y articule, 
Verbe — théologie du Verbe — et apophase ? En quoi cette articulation 
définit-elle une position qui serait celle de ce qu'on a appelé — autres 
étiquettes — « mystique rhénane » en France et « mystique alleman- 
de » (deutsche Mystik) en Allemagne ? 


Essayons d'y répondre. 


P1. Il y a chez Eckhart une voie négative. Y a-t-il une théologie néga- 
tive ? J'aamerais commencer par quelques réflexions que m'inspire la lec- 
ture d'une thése encore inédite, soutenue en 2004 à l'EPHE par Thierry- 
Dominique Humbrecht, OP : Théologie négative et noms divins chez saint 
Thomas d Aquin. Qu’y trouvons-nous qui puisse éclairer notre probléme ? 
Deux séries de remarques ou d'affirmations, concernant, l'une (a) la théo- 
logie négative en général, l'autre (b) Thomas d' Aquin. 


(a) L'expression « théologie négative » (theologia negativa) n'est pas 
médiévale : elle n'apparait qu'avec Nicolas de Cues, « avant de disparai- 
tre pour ainsi dire à l'époque moderne ». On trouve bien une fois, sous la 
plume d'Albert le Grand, negativae theologiae), mais, précisément, au 
pluriel, dans le sens de « prédications » ou d'« attributions » ou « d'énon- 
ciations négatives sur Dieu », pas au sens de « théologie ». On trouve en 
revanche la notion de « voie négative », mais pas autant qu'on l'imag- 
inerait. Chez Thomas l'expression via negationis n'apparait que trois fois, 


> Th.-D. HUMBRECHT, Théologie négative et noms divins chez saint Thomas d'Aquin, 
Thése de doctorat de philosophie, EPHE, soutenue publiquement le 20 novembre 2004, 
372, 
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celle de via remotionis, huit". Plus remarquable encore, « théologie néga- 
tive (apophatique) » ne figure pas non plus chez Denys: source de 
l'expression albertinienne, la formule «les énonciations négatives sur 
Dieu », là aussi un hapax legomenon, est une glose tardive, figurant en 
titre du chapitre 3 de la Théologie mystique. Quant au mot apophasis, il 
n'apparait que cinq fois ! L'actuelle inflation de l'expression « théologie 
négative », déjà notée en 2001 par J.-L. Marion dans De Surcroit, scelle la 
rencontre de la via negativa et d'une théologie contemporaine, dans cer- 
tains cas ouvertement « postmoderne », dont les premiers débuts seraient 
à chercher chez R. Otto”, V. Lossky — tous deux, on le sait, lecteurs 
d'Eckhart — mais aussi Georges Bataille (et sa Somme athéologique), Hei- 
degger — lui aussi lecteur d' Eckhart —, et tous ceux qui, d'une manière ou 
d'une autre, ont orchestré le théme nietzschéen de la « mort de Dieu ». Il 
est également devenu banal de voir accoler « apophase » et « déconstruc- 
tion »° — malgré le débat Marion-Derrida sur la théologie négative, et les 
précisions qu'il a permis d'introduire en la matière”. Comme le disait le 
méme J.-L. Marion, lors de la soutenance de thése de M. Humbrecht, 
« théologie négative » est plus ou moins désormais « le nom de la théolo- 
gie, une fois celle-ci en charge de la question de Dieu sans Dieu, ni foi, ni 
Église ». 


En ce sens, l'expression aurait pu étre médiévale (le programme théo- 
logique qu'elle définit correspondant assez bien, de prime abord, à celui 


^ HUMBRECHT, 31 nn. 91-92. 


5 R. OTTO, West-Ostliche Mystik: Vergleich und Unterscheidung zur Wesensdeutung, 
Gotha 1926, traduit par J. GOUILLARD sous le titre: Mystique d'Orient et mystique 
d 'Occident : Distinction et unité, Paris 1951. Sur la postérité eckhartienne de la voie com- 
paratiste frayée par Otto, voir N. LARGIER, « Meister Eckhart und der Osten », dans Ec- 
kardus Theutonicus, homo doctus et sanctus, éd. H. STIRNIMANN et R. IMBACH (Dokimion 
11), Fribourg (Suisse) 1992, 185-204. 

$ Un exemple récent (et, jusqu'à un certain point, critique), dans M. LAIRD, « The ‘Open 
Country Whose Name is Prayer’: Apophasis, Deconstruction, and Contemplative Practi- 
ce », dans Modern Theology 21 (2005), 141-55. 

7 Cf. J.-L. MARION, « Au nom : Comment ne pas parler de ‘théologie négative’ », dans 
Laval théologique et philosophique 55 (1999), 339-63. Comme l'indique l'auteur : « La 
brutalité des objections de Derrida à la *théologie négative' ne doit pas conduire à les sous- 
estimer et à les écarter. Au moins l'une d'entre elles oblige la théologie chrétienne à une 
interrogation sérieuse : dans quelle mesure la négation ne travaille-t-elle pas en effet seu- 
lement à rétablir dans la via eminentiae ce que l'apophase avait apparemment disquali- 
fié ? » La réponse de J. DERRIDA à Marion est facilement accessible dans la version anglai- 
se: «In the Name: How to Avoid Speaking of ‘Negative Theology’ », dans Of God, the 
Gift, and Postmodernism, ed. J.D. CAPUTO et M. SCANLON, Bloomington, IN 1999, 20-53, 
et ^Derrida's Response to Jean-Luc Marion", dans Ibid., 42-47. 
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des « Frères et sœurs du libre esprit et de la pauvreté volontaire », dont 
Albert le Grand, le premier, avait expertisé l’anti-credo dans l’ouvrage 
connu sous le titre de Compilatio de novo spiritu, et dont l’embarrassante 
promiscuité dans la Cologne de la première moitié du XIV‘ siècle n'est pas 
étrangère à la censure qui a frappé Eckhart en Avignon en 1329). 


Elle ne l’est pas cependant. En revenant sur le titre du livre de 1984, 
je crois qu'il n'y aurait pas grand sens à s’interroger aujourd'hui sur la 
théologie négative de Maître Eckhart, s’il s’agissait, ce faisant, de 
l'inscrire dans un horizon contemporain marqué à la fois par les théolo- 
gies de la mort de Dieu et les réflexions philosophiques levinasiennes, 
post-heideggeriennes ou, pourquoi pas, adorniennes ou wittgensteinien- 
nes*, L'essentiel de ce qui concerne l'historien médiéviste ne peut appa- 
raitre dans ce cadre ; seul importe le complexe questions-réponses pro- 
prement médiéval où s'inscrit réellement la via negationis eckhartienne, 
complexe qui pourrait servir à en mesurer la nature et l'originalité. Maitre 
Eckhart n'ayant guére fréquenté — pour ne pas dire ignoré — Proclus, ses 
Éléments de théologie et surtout son Commentaire du Parménide, dont C. 
Steel a récemment montré l'importance pour ce qui est des origines de la 
«théologie négative »’, il faut se tourner ailleurs pour isoler ce complexe. 
C'est dans la seconde moitié du titre de la thése de M. Humbrecht, qu'il 
fallait le chercher en 1984 et qu'il faut encore le chercher : dans la pro- 
blématique des noms divins, instituée au centre de la pensée chrétienne 
par le corpus dionysien, puis par les grands commentaires de l’œuvre dio- 
nysienne, dont ceux de Thomas d'Aquin et surtout d' Albert le Grand. En 
transposant les premiéres interrogations formulées par M. Humbrecht au 
sujet de Thomas on obtient donc: y a-t-il une théologie négative chez 
Maitre Eckhart et, si oui, laquelle ? S’identifie-t-elle à la question des 
Noms divins ? 


Ma conviction est que l'on peut et doit répondre oui aux deux. 


(b) En considérant de plus prés le probléme thomasien, on peut cons- 
truire une sorte de questionnaire auquel soumettre les écrits eckhartiens. 


8 Sur Wittgenstein et la «tradition », voir cependant — outre le recueil de P. HADOT, 
Wittgenstein et les limites du langage, Paris 2004 — S.D. MORINGIELLO, « Kataphasis, 
Apophasis and Mysticism in Pseudo-Denys and Wittgenstein », dans New Blackfriars 84 
(2003), 220-29. 

? C. STEEL, « Beyond the Principle of Contradiction? Proclus" Parmenides and the Ori- 
gin of Negative Theology », dans Die Logik der Transzendentalen: Festschrift für Jan A. 
Aertsen zum 65. Geburtstag, hrsg. v. M. PICKAVÉ (Miscellanea Mediaevalia 30), Berlin 
2003, 581-99. 
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(b1) Il y a d’abord la question du « site théologique des noms di- 
vins » : ceux-ci étant à la fois philosophiques (« les perfections divines 
découvertes à partir des effets ») et théologiques (« traités dans la partie 
commune de la Trinité, et issus du discours propre tiré de l’Écriture »). 
Thomas ne pose pas la question d'une « double origine des noms, telle 
que Duns Scot la pose », d'une « donation divine des noms d'un cóté et de 
leur détermination conceptuelle de l'autre » : hormis « Qui est », et le Té- 
tragramme, tous les noms de Dieu considérés par |’ Aquinate sont imposés 
par l'homme. Les noms divins ne sont donc pas envisagés par Thomas en 
tant que révélés dans l’Écriture, contrairement à ce que dit Denys". Cor- 
rélativement, «les métaphores impropres sont congédiées au profit des 
seuls noms appropriés ». La nomination philosophique (la considération 
des « perfections métaphysiques », s'appuyant « pour manifester la révé- 
lation sur des concepts issus des effets » de la causalité divine) a ici une 
sorte de privilège (« philosophie et théologie se superposent »), qui expli- 
que peut-être — et en tout cas s'inscrit dans — le « déclin de la théologie 
symbolique », dont vient de nous parler C. Marmo (le dernier grand texte 
du genre étant à mes yeux le « deutéro- Bonaventure » attribué à Richard 
Rufus de Cornouailles, par son éditeur M. Ozilou! B5, 


(b2) Il y a ensuite ce qu'on pourrait appeler la stratégie de Tho- 
mas qui se garde à la fois de l'univocité (Denys) et, plus encore, de 
l'équivocité (Maimonide), stratégie que M. Humbrecht place sous le signe 
de ce qu'il appelle un « principe d'économie », qu'il résume en une for- 
mule triplement déflationniste : moins d'univocité, moins de négation, 
moins de dépassement. 


(b3) Il y a enfin le traitement nuancé réservé à la notion d’être : « la 
caractérisation de Dieu comme étre et le Nom Qui est n'empéchent pas 
Dieu d’être au-delà de l'étant commun (ens ou esse commune) » ; «la 
prédication substantielle de Dieu est affirmée avec force (face à Maimo- 
nide), sans déroger aux réquisits de la négation ». Ce maintien de la prédi- 
cation substantielle quand on parle de Dieu serait l'expression d'une né- 
cessité institutionnelle pour tout enseignement théologique : celle de « se 
couler dans un moule augustinien et boécien, et pas seulement dans un 
commentaire des Sentences » (O. Boulnois). 


(adb1) Il n’y a pas de Commentaire de Denys par Maitre Eckhart. 


10 HUMBRECHT, 231. 


! Cf. M. OZILOU, Un deutéro-Bonaventure, la Symbolica theologia de Richard Rufus de 
Cornouailles, Diplóme de l'EPHE (à paraitre). 
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L'Opus expositionum — dont l'Opus sermonum fait partie, et c'est un as- 
pect aussi fondamental que révolutionnaire du projet eckhartien — en tient 
lieu. On peut, cependant, dire à grands traits que l’exégèse eckhartienne 
de l’Écriture sainte — tant scolaire que préchée — est une vaste méditation 
sur les transcendantaux, que j'appellerai « eckhartiens », à savoir ceux 
qu'a mentionnés Eckhart lui-méme dans la description programmatique 
des quatorze traités qui devaient constituer l'Opus propositionum (base 
axiomatique — le mot est exact — tant des questions disputées universitai- 
res que des exégèses destinées tantôt aux clerici, tantôt et le plus souvent 
aux layci) : 


termes Opposés 
Traité 1 étre et étant néant 
Traité 2 unité et un multiple 
Traité 3 vérité et vrai faux 
Traité 4 bonté et bon mal 
Traité 5 amour et charité péché 
Traité 6 honnéte, vertu, droit honteux, vice, oblique 
Traité 7 tout partie 
Traité 8 commun et indistinct propre et distinct 
Traité 9 supérieur inférieur 
Traité 10 premier et dernier [ni premier ni dernier] 
Traité 11 idée et raison informe et privation 
Traité 12 Quo Est quod est 
Traité 13 Dieu étre supréme non-étre 
Traité 14 substance accident 


La « superposition » de la philosophie et de la théologie n'est certes 
pas une idée eckhartienne. La thése d'Eckhart est plutót que l'une et 
l'autre ont la méme origine. Comme le dit le Commentaire sur l'Évangile 
de Jean (8444) : « C'est de la méme source que proviennent la vérité et 
l'enseignement de la théologie, de la philosophie naturelle, de la philoso- 
phie morale, des savoirs pratiques et théoriques, et méme du droit posi- 
tif». D’ou le programme exégétique philosophique eckhartien : « Exposer 
par les raisons naturelles des philosophes ce qu'affirment la foi chrétien- 
ne et l'Écriture dans l'un et l'autre Testament ». La considération des 
« perfections métaphysiques » tient donc un róle central chez Eckhart, 
dans les trois voies de la théologie — voie affirmative, voie négative, voie 
d'éminence. Non pas seulement parce que, comme l’affirme le méme 
Commentaire sur l'Évangile de Jean: « Ce que l'Évangile contemple, 
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c'est l’être en tant qu’étre », mais parce que la compréhension qu’ Eckhart 
a de l’esse fait entrer en lui le dynamisme de la réflexion (reditio, conver- 
sio, reflexio), le mouvement de procession, de conversion et de manence, 
jusque là réservé par la tradition — dont celle du Liber de causis, avec De- 
nys l’un des deux substituts eckhartiens de Proclus — aux êtres intellec- 
tuels ; parce que le Thuringien pense l’être comme travaillé de l’intérieur 
par un « bouillonnement » (bullitio) qui le fait « émaner » (vliuzen) essen- 
tiellement au dehors pour se reprendre ensuite en lui-même’? ; parce que, 
renouvelant une formule qu’il trouve à la fois chez Thomas et chez Mai- 
monide, il pose une négativité interne à l’être divin qu’il interprète comme 
«négation de la négation » (negatio negationis, versagen des versagen- 
nes), indiquant par là à la fois l'impossibilité de penser Dieu comme étant 
quelque chose et celle, corrélative, de le penser soit comme manquant de 
quoi que ce soit, soit comme manquant à qui ou quoi que ce soit". 
L’exégése d'Exode 3,14, Ego sum qui sum, est caractéristique de cette 
singulière reformulation de la voie négative : 

Ainsi donc aucune négation, rien de négatif ne convient à Dieu, si ce 

n'est la négation de la négation, celle que signifie l'Un attribué néga- 

tivement, comme dans : Dieu est un, Deutéronome, chap. 6 et Gala- 

tes, chap. 3. Or la négation de la négation est l'affirmation la plus pure 


et la plus pleine, [et c'est cela qu'est et que dit] : Je suis celui qui suis. 
Dans cet énoncé, [le même] « revient d'un retour complet » sur lui- 


Si Eckhart refusait toute réflexivité à l'étre lors de sa polémique avec Gonzalve 
d'Espagne, il a, dans le reste de son œuvre d’exégéte et de prédicateur constamment inter- 
prété Ex 3,14 comme indiquant « une conversion réflexive de l'étre méme en lui-méme et 
sur lui-même » (cf. Jn Exodum $16). Sur ce point, voir A. DE LIBERA, « La Question de 
Gonzalve d'Espagne contenant les Raisons d'Eckhart », dans Maître Eckhart à Paris : 
Une critique médiévale de l'ontothéologie. Les Questions parisiennes n?1 et 2 d'Eckhart, 
éd. É. ZUM BRUNN, Z. KALUZA, A. DE LIBERA, P. VIGNAUX et É. WEBER (Bibliothéque de 
l'École des Hautes Études, Section des Sciences religieuses 86), Paris 1984, 210-11 ; et 
“L’Etre et le Bien : Exode 3, 14 dans la théologie rhénane", dans Celui qui est : Interpréta- 
tions juives et chrétiennes d'Exode 3, 14, éd. A. DE LIBERA et E. ZUM BRUNN (Patrimoines: 
Religions du Livre), Paris 1986, 127-62. 

B Pour la negatio negationis, voir MEISTER ECKHART, /n Eccli. $860 et 63 ; In Exodum 
874 ; In Sapientiam §§147-48 ; Comm. Jn $207 ; Prologue à l'Œuvre des propositions n.6, 
éd. F. BRUNNER et al. dans L'Œuvre Latine de Maitre Eckhart (= OLME) 1, Paris 1984, 
75 ; Predigt 21, hrsg. v. J. QUINT, dans Die deutschen Werke (= DW) 1.1, Stuttgart 1958, 
363. Sur ce théme et cette expression, voir W. BEIERWALTES, Proklos: Grundzüge seiner 
Metaphysik, Frankfurt a.M. 1965, 395-98 ; K. HEDWIG, « Negatio negationis: Problemges- 
chichtliche Aspekte einer Denkstruktur », dans Archiv für Begriffsgeschichte 24 (1980), 7- 
33 ; A. KLEIN, Meister Eckhart: La dottrina mistica della giustificazione (Biblioteca di 
Filosofia: Ricerche 4), Milano 1978, 51-58; B. MoisiscH, Meister Eckhart: Analogie, 
Univozität und Einheit, Hamburg 1983, 82-84. 
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méme, il prend appui sur lui-même [se fixe en lui-même], car il est de 
par lui-même et est l'étre même. Ainsi aucune négation [simple] ne 
convient à Dieu. Car, « Il ne peut se nier lui-méme ». Et l'étre ne peut 
nier qu'il soit l'étre: « aucune chose ne peut se fuir elle-méme ». 
C'est bien pourquoi Dieu ne peut se refuser lui-même à aucun être, et 
c'est que dit la proposition : « Le Premier est riche par soi. » Il ne peut 
rien renier [de ce qui est], selon la parole de l'Apótre : « Il opère tout 
en tous ». En tous, dit l'Apótre, parce qu'il ne se refuse à personne. Et 
tout, parce qu'il ne refuse rien. De méme qu'à l'étre méme rien n'est 
refusé, ainsi l'étre même ne se refuse à rien — « Il ne peut se nier lui- 
méme » —, ce qu'il refuse et nie c'est le néant. Il reçoit gratuitement, il 
donne gratuitement. 


Posée comme negatio negationis, la négation transcendante se situe, 
comme chez Denys, au-delà de l'opposition de l'affirmation (Dieu est x) 
et de la négation simples (Dieu n'est pas x). Ce que veut dire Eckhart 
n'est cependant pas que Dieu est à la fois x et non-x, ni méme que Dieu 
n'est pas non-x, mais qu'en tout et pour tout il est l'étre même ou, plutôt, 
comme l’affirme la première proposition de l'Opus propositionum, que 
l'étre est Dieu, « esse est Deus ». De ce point de vue, on peut dire que, 
comme Thomas, Eckhart se garde à la fois de l'univocité et de 
l'équivocité (adb2) et que, comme lui, « il maintient la prédication subs- 
tantielle » « sans déroger aux réquisits de la négation » (adb3). Cepen- 
dant, c'est par une lecture de l'étre divin — de l'étre nécessaire avicennien 
— comme sufficientia — terme emprunté à /a fois à Maimonide et à 2 Co- 
rinthiens 3,5 — que s'opére ce double geste philosophico-théologique : 


Il faut donc bien noter que si l'essence de quelque chose, par exemple 
celle d’un homme, ce qu'il est, était son être, lui-même serait, à n'en 
pas douter, l'étre nécessaire... Cet homme serait donc sempiternel, 
toujours éternel. Il ne pourrait pas ne pas être et il lui serait nécessaire 
d'étre. Or Dieu est son propre étre. Il est Celui qui est, comme il est 
dit ici : Je suis Celui qui suis ; Celui qui est m'a envoyé. Donc Dieu 
est l'Etre nécessaire. C'est pourquoi Avicenne, dans sa Métaphysique, 
appelle Dieu l' Etre Nécessaire. Or, en lui-même, l’être n'a besoin de 
rien, puisqu'il ne manque de rien. Au contraire, tout le reste a besoin 
de lui, puisqu'en dehors de lui il n’y a que néant. Or, le néant est 
manque de l'étre, comme le malade est en manque de santé, a besoin 
d'elle. La santé, elle, n'a pas besoin du malade. Notez donc ceci: se 
passer du malade, ne pas avoir de maladie, c'est le propre de la parfai- 
te santé. Donc, ne manquer de rien, c'est [nécessairement] le propre 
de la perfection supréme, c'est l'étre le plus plein et le plus pur. Et si 
c'est l'étre plein, c'est aussi le vivre et c'est le savoir, et ainsi de suite 
pour toutes les autre perfections. De même, en effet, que l'Etre plein 
l'est pour lui-même et pour tout, ainsi i/ se suffit à lui-même et suffit à 
tout, il est lui-méme sa propre suffisance et celle de tout : « Notre suf- 
fisance vient de Dieu [2 Co 3,5] ». 
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Dieu n'a donc pas besoin de l’être, puisqu'il est l'étre même. Il n'est 
en manque ni de la sagesse, ni de la puissance, ni d’aucune perfection 
qui serait distincte de lui, ou étrangère à lui, et qu’il faudrait lui ajou- 
ter [pour qu'il soit ce qu'il est]. Au contraire, toute perfection manque 
de lui [a besoin de lui], qui est l'étre même, d'abord parce que chacu- 
ne, prise séparément, en elle-même et par elle-même, selon ce qu'elle 
est, est un mode de l'étre même, s'appuie sur lui et s’y attache; ensui- 
te, parce que sans lui il n'y aurait rien, il n'y aurait pas de sagesse, ni 
quoi que ce soit d'autre, il n'y aurait que le pur néant. Jean 1 (3): 
« Sans lui, ce qui a été fait est néant », comme si Jean voulait dire : 
Même « ce qui a été fait », méme ce qui possède l'étre pour l'avoir 
recu, ainsi la sagesse et toute perfection du méme genre, tout cela, 
sans l’être méme, est radicalement néant'*. 


En rattachant toutes les « perfections métaphysiques » (sagesse, puis- 
sance, etc.) à l'étre qui est sufficientia, Eckhart semble s'exposer d'avance 
à l'objection de Derrida : la via negativa reviendrait, sur un mode supé- 
rieur, ici baptisé « négation de la négation », à la via affirmativa ; la sup- 
posée « théologie négative » ne ferait que « rétablir l'affirmation catégori- 
que de la présence ». L'objection pourra même paraître sans réplique, si 
l’on songe qu'en toutes occasions Eckhart lui-même répète que la negatio 
negationis est « l'affirmation la plus pure et la plus pleine ». Mais, avant 
de trancher, il faut se demander d’où vient cette surprenante exaltation de 
l'étre et de l'affirmation de l’être chez un supposé chantre de la négativité. 


Il me semble que l'on commettrait une grave erreur si interprétant le 
geste eckhartien comme « maintien de la prédication substantielle » on y 
voyait, comme indiqué tantót pour Thomas, « l'expression d'une nécessité 
institutionnelle pour tout enseignement théologique : celle de se couler 
dans un moule augustinien et boécien ». 


Un mot d'abord sur le moule lui-méme. Les déclarations eckhartien- 
nes abondent où s'exprime une conception à la fois augustinienne et boé- 
cienne de la négativité, répondant à un probléme précis : la transposition 
théologique du langage catégorial, la question de la praedicatio in divinis 
telle que la formule le chapitre 4 du De Trinitate de Boéce, avec sa répon- 
se bien connue : le « changement » de sens (la mutatio ou translatio) que 
subissent les catégories quand on les applique en Dieu. Cette négativité 
n'est pas purement et simplement celle de la via negationis ni a fortiori 
celle de la théologie négative, c'est une négativité fondamentalement liée 
à l'idée d'éminence. Elle conduit à l'exaltation du nom d'étre chez Au- 


14 MEISTER ECKHART, In Exodum $21, ed. H. FISCHER, J. KOCH et K. WEISS dans Die la- 
teinishen Werke (= LW) 2, Stuttgart 1992, 28. 
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gustin, en référence directe à Exode 3,14, ef à celle de l’hypersubstance 
chez Boèce (la substantia ultra substantiam, | bnEpovoios odoia, dont 
l’écho se retrouve dans le monde grec avec la Dialectica de Jean de Da- 
mas): deux notions difficiles à harmoniser, mais pas de soi non- 
harmonisables, car, justement, elle combinent toutes deux intimement 
vole négative et voie d'éminence. C'est, sous un premier aspect, à ce 
complexe que participe Eckhart. Le Thuringien — je l'ai dit ailleurs, et le 
redis — n'est pas à proprement parler un homme du XIV* siècle, un « mo- 
derne » à la Scot ou à la Ockham: il est bien plus enraciné dans le XII 
siécle que la plupart de ses contemporains. On trouve donc chez lui trace 
vivante des efforts des Antiqui, tel Alain de Lille, pour fusionner l'étre 
d’Augustin et la substance transcendante de Boèce, la négation et 
l'éminence. Les thèses des deux auteurs eux-mêmes sont d'ailleurs omni- 
présentes chez Eckhart, surtout celles d'Augustin. Le sine qualitate bo- 
num, et la série catégoriale que déploie le De Trinitate V.1.2, est l'une des 
formulations latines de la négativité qu'il aime le plus à citer'®. Et l'on 
voit bien ce que la théorie de la prédication logique introduite dans le Pro- 
logue à l'Œuvre des propositions pour penser l'identité du juste et de la 
Justice, substituant aux expressions de forme : «x est », «x est étant », 
« x est un », « x est vrai », « x est bon » des expressions de forme : « x est 
ceci», «x est-étant ceci », « x est-un ceci», « x est-vrai ceci », « x est- 


15 Cf. IOANNES DAMASCENUS, Dialectica (recensio fusior) c.4 (PG 94), 538B : Ovota 
toívuv oti OEdG kai Mav kríoua, Ei xai ó OEdG únepoúoioç oboa &otív (« Quapropter 
Deus, et omnis res creata, substantiae sunt: quanquam Deus eiusmodi substantia est, quae 
substantiam omnem excedat »). 


16 Cf. AUGUSTINUS HIPPONENSIS, De Trinitate V.1.2, traduit par M. MELLET et T. CAME- 
LOT (Bibliothèque Augustinienne 15), Paris 1991, 426-29 : « ...ce que nous ne trouvons 
pas dans ce qu'il y a de meilleur en nous, nous ne devons pas le rechercher en celui qui est 
bien meilleur que ce qu'il y a de meilleur en nous. Concevons donc Dieu, si nous pouvons, 
autant que nous pouvons, bon sans qualité, grand sans quantité, créateur sans nécessité, 
au premier rang mais sans place, enveoppant tout mais sans étre extérieur, partout pré- 
sent mais non localement, éternel mais hors du temps, auteur des choses changeantes sans 
changer lui-même, étranger à toute contrainte. Quiconque conçoit Dieu de cette fagon-la, 
s'il ne peut pas encore découvrir parfaitement ce qu'il est, veille du moins relgieusement, 
pour autant qu'il le peut, à ne pas lui attribuer ce qu'il n'est pas » (« Quod ergo non inue- 
nimus in meliore nostro non debemus in illo quaerere quod longe melius est meliore nos- 
tro, ut sic intellegamus deum si possumus, quantum possumus, sine qualitate bonum, sine 
quantitate magnum, sine indigentia creatorem, sine situ praesentem, sine habitu omnia 
continentem, sine loco ubique totum, sine tempore sempiternum, sine ulla sui mutatione 
mutabilia facientem nihilque patientem. Quisquis deum ita cogitat etsi nondum potest om- 
ni modo inuenire quid sit, pie tamen cauet quantum potest aliquid de illo sentire quod non 
sit »). 
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bon ceci »!?, si déconcertante soit-elle, doit directement au mot d'ordre du 
De Trinitate VIII.3.4 : 


Quid plura et plura ? Bonum hoc et bonum illud. Tolle hoc et illud, et 
uide ipsum bonum si potes ; ita deum uidebis, non alio bono bonum, 
sed bonum omnis boni. 


Si moule il y a, le fait de s'y couler ne reléve donc pas prima facie 
d'une «nécessité institutionnelle ». Cela reléve plutót du fait que 
l'harmonisation des doctrines de Boèce avec celles d'Augustin sur la 
question de la prédication théologique, notamment la réflexion sur la tran- 
slatio du langage catégorial en théologie, est, depuis Jean Scot Érigène, 
recherchée par les Antiqui chers à Eckhart en liaison étroite et explicite 
avec la problématique des « Noms divins ». Érigène est le premier à poser 
nettement que le probléme de la praedicatio in divinis est le même que 
celui des Noms divins. Étant donné que, comme cause de tous les étants, 
Dieu peut recevoir tous les noms, et que comme transcendant tous les 
étants, il ne peut étre nommé par aucun, le rapport des mots et des choses 
se noue, dans son cas, entre la polyonymie et l'homonymie : à la fois tous 
les noms lui reviennent et aucun nom ne lui convient. Les Noms divins 
sont intermédiaires entre les polyonymes et les homonymes, comme, pour 
les commentateurs néoplatoniciens d' Aristote les choses qui sont dites aq’ 
Évóc xai npóc Év sont intermédiaires entre les synonymes et les homony- 
mes, et les paronymes maximalement intermédiaires entre les hétérony- 
mes et les synonymes. Une partie de la théologie eckhartienne des noms 
divins se situe dans cet horizon précis (Eckhart connaissant Érigène par 
l'intermédiaire du Corpus dionysien de l'université de Paris). Ce n'est 
pas, d'entrée de jeu, celui de l'exaltation du Néant ou du Non-étre, mais 
bien celui d'une méditation des noms divins portée par la question de la 
possibilité d'un discours sur Dieu. 


À la question de savoir s’il y a une théologie négative chez Maître 
Eckhart et si elle s’identifie à la question des Noms divins, on peut donc, 
comme je l'annongais en commengant, répondre oui, entre autres raisons, 
parce que prolongeant les acquis du XII siècle, le maître inscrit la via ne- 


Cf. MEISTER ECKHART, Prologue à l'Œuvre des propositions $15 (OLME 1), 85, et, 
en outre, F. BRUNNER, *Commentaire", dans /bid., 147-52, notamment, 150 : « Quand on 
dit ‘Martin est ceci (homme, par exemple)’, la fonction prédicative du ‘est’ et des autres 
transcendantaux s'efface : il ne s'agit plus d'un étant mais d'un hoc qui, comme tel, n'est 
pas, puisqu'il n'est que la détermination de l'étant prise comme détermination. Si Eckhart 
disait ‘hoc ens’, ‘cet étant’, il s'agirait d'une existence, encore que limitée ; mais il dit ‘ens 


hoc’, ‘étant ceci”, pour montrer que sa pensée tombe sur le hoc et non sur le ens, que le hoc 
est donc prédicat et le ens, métamorphosé en simple copule ». 
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gationis dans une reformulation dionysienne de l’ensemble du problème 
latin — augustinien et boécien — de la praedicatio in divinis entendu com- 
me problème des Noms divins, composition de la négation et de 
l’éminence. 


Le privilège accordé à Denys n’est pas un privilège accordé à la via 
negationis. Il est accordé aux trois voies, subtilement mêlées, si l’on ose 
dire, y compris la via eminentiae — ce qui confirme la thèse de J.-L. Ma- 
rion affirmant qu’« une interprétation de la doctrine des noms divins se 
mesure au statut qu’elle reconnaît finalement à la troisième voie ». Il ne 
faut donc pas s’étonner de voir le Thuringien célébrer le nom d’Étre révé- 
lé à Moise, ni se laisser déconcerter par la place qu'il fait à Augustin dans 
le concert dionysien. Dans cette perspective à la fois augustinienne, boé- 
cienne et dionysienne, le Nom supréme de Dieu n'est pas néant, mais ce- 
lui d'étre au sens éminent de sufficientia. 


Il ne faut donc pas croire que, acclimatant l'étre augustinien dans le 
cadre théologique des Noms divins, Eckhart s'efforce de construire un 
compromis entre deux autorités, souvent opposées ailleurs : Augustin et 
Denys. A l' héritage du XII^ siècle s'ajoute un autre élément, peu remarqué 
par l'historiographie. L'élément albertinien. Eckhart continue plutót la 
méditation des noms divins par Albert le Grand qu'il ne prolonge celle de 
Thomas. Et il la continue d'abord sur un point précis, qui nous ramène à 
la question de la « nécessité institutionnelle » pour un théologien universi- 
taire d'une révérence obligée aux autorités latines : Augustin et Boéce. 


La principale innovation d' Albert le Grand, commentateur de Denys, 
est d'avoir fait du corpus dionysien une alternative d'ensemble au corpus 
scolaire de la théologie magistrale et universitaire, d'avoir répondu oui à 
la question de savoir si les ceuvres de Denys « suffisaient » pour s'ac- 
quitter des obligations du métier de théologien, pour couvrir l'intégralité 
de la «tâche théologique », du negotium theologicum’. Le débat sur ce 
point était vif au moment oü Albert a rédigé son commentaire des Noms 
divins. Les adversaires de la thése favorable à Denys alléguaient que ce- 
lui-ci ne traitait pas des « appropriations » en théologie trinitaire ; qu'il 
restait muet sur le chapitre de la volonté de Dieu, de la prescience et de la 
prédestination ; qu'il n'avait rien à dire sur les processions temporelles 
des Personnes divines relevant de l'ordre de la gráce. Albert rejette les 


18 C’est dans ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Super mysticam theologiam c.3, ed. P. SIMON, dans 
Sancti doctoris ecclesiae Alberti Magni Opera omnia 37.2 (Editio Coloniensis), Münster 
i. W. 1978, 468.46-55 et 469.1-19, qu'Albert introduit cette promotion de Denys, qui en 
retour explique pourquoi il devait commenter l'ensemble du corpus dionysien. 
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trois arguments : non seulement les Noms divins traitent toutes ces ques- 
tions, mais l’ensemble du corpus de Denys répond aux exigences du ne- 
gotium theologicum, surtout si l’on s’attache à la manifestatio dei in se, 
plutôt qu’à sa manifestation « en l’un de ses effets ou l’un de ses dons ». Il 
est donc clair que, pour Albert, il y a deux corpus de la théologie : le cor- 
pus du Lombard, magistral, universitaire, et celui de Denys. Cette thèse 
explique largement à mes yeux la singularité de la démarche d’Eckhart, 
qui donne souvent l’impression de prendre Denys comme texte de base 
plutôt que le Lombard — surtout, et on ne s’en étonnera pas, dans son tra- 
vail de prédicateur à Strasbourg et à Cologne, loin de l’université de Paris, 
de son public et de ses contraintes « institutionnelles » supposées. 


Eckhart théologise devant des « laïcs » en méditant et expliquant les 
noms/Noms divins. Pareille méditation se peut conduire sur la voie affir- 
mative, sur la voie négative, et sur la voie d’éminence, le cas échéant grâ- 
ce à la negatio negationis. Elle conduit à Etre. Elle conduit au Bien. A 
Augustin chez Denys. À Avicenne, même, et à l’idée multisyncrétique 
d’un Intellect, acte pur, selon Aristote, Premier et « riche par soi » selon le 
Liber de causis, dont l’actualité peut être pensée à propos même d’Exode 
3,14, avec Maïmonide, comme sufficientia, c’est-à-dire à la fois comme 
autosuffisance (adtépkeia) et raison suffisante du créé?. En somme, c'est 
par la polyonymie philosophique que passe cette méditation. Si l'on regar- 
de de prés l'oeuvre de prédicateur et d'exégéte de Maitre Eckhart, ce n'est 
donc pas la voie négative qui s'impose comme la voie unique de la théo- 
logie dite tantót dionysienne tantót « mystique » : c'est bel et bien et 
d'abord, outre celle du Nom révélé, la méditation de fous les noms divins 
imposés par l'homme. Certes, il s'agit de leur traversée successive. Cer- 
tes, cette traversée méne au silence. Mais outre qu'il n'y a pas de négation 
sans affirmation préalable, outre que la négation sera d'autant plus spiri- 
tuelle que l'affirmation qui la conditionne aura été plus pleine, outre que 
l'une et l'autre n'auront été poussées à leur terme que dans la reconnais- 
sance de l'éminence de Dieu, il faut bien comprendre comment s'effectue 
le parcours entremélé des trois voies, dans quel contexte, et vers quel 
aboutissement. Ceci me conduit à mon second point. 


19 Cf. Moses MAIMONIDES, Dux neutrorum I c.62, f. 2617. Il faut évidemment noter que 
la proposition 21 du Liber de causis (« Primum est dives per se ») transpose la proposition 
127 de l'Elementatio de PROCLUS (« Omne divinum simplex prime est et maxime et prop- 
ter hoc maxime per se sufficiens »). « Riche » et « suffisant » ont donc originairement le 
méme sens : per se sufficiens, sibi sufficiens, sufficiens, abtapKns, voire per se sufficientis- 
simum, maxime per se sufficiens, abtapKéotatov, dans le lexique de l’Elementatio. 
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P2. Comment s 'articulent chez Eckhart, si cela, véritablement s'y ar- 
ticule, Verbe — théologie du Verbe —, et apophase ? En quoi cette articula- 
tion définit-elle une position qui serait celle de ce qu'on a appelé « mysti- 
que rhénane » en France et « mystique allemande » en Allemagne ? En 
reprenant les oeuvres d' Eckhart et certains des textes qui ont circulé sous 
son nom, il m'a semblé que le probléme se laissait circonscrire à 
l'élucidation d'une thése, que l'on peut formuler ainsi : 


T : l'apophase est la condition de la naissance du Verbe en l'àme 


Cette thèse difficile a été préchée en allemand devant des religieuses 
et des laics. Cela nous déconcerte, nous qui avons tant de mal à l'entendre 
sans tout l'appareil d'un savoir et d'une érudition d’historiens profession- 
nels. Pourtant c'est bien cela qu' Eckhart a préché. Laissant de cóté la re- 
prise effective de T chez les « mystiques », Suso et, surtout, Tauler, théme 
qui dépasserait par trop les limites d'une communication, je me contente- 
rai d'essayer de comprendre ce qu'ils ont repris, autrement dit d'élucider 
le sens que T présentait chez Eckhart lui-méme”’. Tentons donc d'avancer 
sur ce point. Revenons un instant sur l'entrelacement des voies, affirmati- 
ve, négative et d'éminence dans la théologie eckhartienne: entendons-la 
désormais comme entrelacée dans la prédication des noms divins, en 
jouant sur le mot « prédication », compris à la fois comme attribution 
(praedicatio in divinis) et comme activité performative (predigt). Posons 
que la théologie eckhartienne est avant tout un discours, une théo-/ogie, à 
la fois discours sur « dieu » et discours à Dieu. Posons que le sermon est 
chez Eckhart ce que la confession est chez Augustin. Une conséquence en 
découle : la théologie des noms divins apparait comme un discours de 
louange. La théologie dionysienne des noms divins doit s'entendre dans 
un contexte liturgique, et dans ce contexte, la louange « exerce la forme la 
plus élevée du discours théologique non pas sur, mais à Dieu » (J.-L. Ma- 
rion). La theologia mystica de Denys est un discours de louange, qui est à 
la fois une prière, qui s'ouvre sur une invocation d la Trinité suressentiel- 
le, un discours donc qui dit véritablement quelque chose à Dieu, et, si l'on 
ose dire, une legon pour un allocutaire, co-locuteur potentiel, Timothée, 
un discours donc qui, dans le même temps, dit véritablement quelque cho- 
se sur Dieu. La commendatio de la voie transcendante, où l'on apprend 
qu'«il ne faut pas croire que les négations sont opposées aux affirma- 
tions » et que « bien plutót, ce qu'il faut croire c'est que la Cause qui est 
au-delà de toute ablation et de toute position, est au-delà de toute priva- 


20 Pour une étude d'ensemble du thème de la naissance, voir J. CASTEIGT, Connaissance 
et vérité chez Maître Eckhart : seul le juste connaît la justice, Paris 2006. 
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tion », est un discours de louange. La théologie des noms divins prêchée 
par Eckhart à son public est de même nature, quelle que soit la voie 
qu’elle emprunte, la plupart du temps en fonction des circonstances litur- 
giques. 


On a beaucoup sous-estimé l’importance du discours de louange chez 
Eckhart. Pourtant l’idée de louange est centrale dans sa théologie. C’est 
même sur elle que s’articule la discussion de la question du primat de 
l’intellect sur la volonté, soutenue lors du premier magistère parisien 
(1302-1303), face aux principaux théologiens de l’ordre des mineurs, 
Gonzalve d’Espagne et, sans doute, Duns Scot — le titre de la question 
disputée de Gonzalve transmettant les rationes Eckhardi étant : Utrum 
laus dei in patria sit nobilior eius dilectione in via. En fait, la louange 
étant conçue comme « contemplation intellectuelle », c’est bel et bien une 
laus Dei in via que ne cesse de prêcher Eckhart d’un sermon à l’autre. 


Mais qu'est-ce qu'un sermon eckhartien ? on me pardonnera de ris- 
quer cette définition : c'est un discours de louange, un verbe, qui vise à 
performer la naissance du Verbe à la fois chez le locuteur et chez les audi- 
teurs. Toute prédication est ainsi prédication du Verbe. Double prosopo- 
pée tenue du fond ou au fond de l'inhabitation intérieure du Verbe : dis- 
cours d Dieu, discours sur Dieu et, ultimement, discours de Dieu. 


Quelle est en effet pour Eckhart la louange véritable ? C'est d'une cer- 
taine façon le silence censé transir la parole proférée. C'est ce que dit le 
psaume 65,2 : « Pour toi le silence est louange », central pour Maimonide, 
chez qui la priére véritable est définie comme silence : 


The most apt phrase concerning this subject is the dictum occurring in 
the Psalms, « Silence is praise to Thee » [Ps. 65:2], which interpreted 
signifies : Silence with regard to You is praise. This is a most per- 
fectly put phrase regarding the matter. For of whatever we say intend- 
ing to magnify and exalt, on the one hand we find that it can have 
some application to Him, may He be exalted, and on the other we per- 
ceive in it some deficiency. Accordingly, silence and limiting oneself 
to the apprehensions of the intellect are more appropriate — just as the 
perfect ones have enjoined when they said: « Commune with your 
own heart upon your bed, and be still. Selah » (Ps. 4:5y'. 


C'est enchássée dans la citation de Maimonide que figure la seule 
mention du psaume 65,2 dans le commentaire thomasien des Noms divins. 
Et de fait, c'est en liaison avec la thése maimonidienne de l'équivocité 


21 MosEs MAIMONIDES, The Guide of the Perplexed I c.59, traduit par S. PINES, Chicago 
1963, 137-43. 
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absolue des noms imposés par l’homme à Dieu qu’est en général invoqué 
ledit psaume — en témoigne encore, en plein “Age classique”, la séquence 
extraite par Leibniz du Doctor perplexorum : 


C. 57. Deus existit sed non per existentiam, vivit sed non per vitam, 
scit sed non per scientiam. 


C. 59. Gradus errorum et cognitionum, quidam statuit Deum esse cor- 
poreum, quidam dubitat, quidam scit esse incorporeum, quidam adhuc 
amplius, non solum corpus sed et omnem passionem a Deo removen- 
dam, quo quis plura a Deo demonstrative 10 removere potest, hoc est 
magis provectus in ejus cognitione. Tibi silentium laus est de Deo, 
psalm. LXV 2. Multi inepte dum Deum laudare se putant, in eum sunt 
injuriosi. Minime putandum est Dei perfectiones a nostris differre ut 
plus et minus. 


C. 60. Multiplicanda sunt attributa negativa quidem....”” 


Le silence est louange. Le silence est ce en quoi se dit le Verbe. C'est 
le milieu de la naissance, une fois « ótée la notion ou raison de milieu » : 


Il faut... se débarrasser de la raison du milieu elle-même, qu'elle se re- 
tire, se taise et se repose, pour que l'áme repose en Dieu. C'est ce que 
chante l'Église : « Quand toutes choses tinrent le milieu en silence », 
c’est-à-dire quand toutes choses tinrent le milieu, et quand tout milieu 
tint le silence, c'est-à-dire fut silencieux. Le milieu comme tel, en ef- 
fet, est silence, une fois retirée la raison du milieu, comme beaucoup 
et tous sont un dans l'un et en Dieu, Tob. 10 : « Ayant tout en toi qui 
est un’ et l'apótre dit : il sera ‘Dieu’ un’ en tout », Cor. 15... dans le 
devenir et dans la course, est requis un milieu mais, dans l'être et dans 
la compréhension, tout milieu se retire et se tait. Avec cela concorde 
ce psaume : « En silence, a toi la louange », Dieu, selon la lettre dans 
Rabbi Moise, là où nous [Latins] avons: « A toi l'hymne est dû, 
Dieu »^. 


? Cf. sur ce point l'édition du texte au n° 424 de Aus und zu Maimonides, Dux per- 
plexorum [1677 bis 1716 (?)] dans Theologia: Excerpta, translata et notae marginales, 
téléchargeable sur www.uni-muenster.de/Leibniz/Daten/V14c2.pdf. A propos de Maïmo- 
nide, Leibniz indique : « Egregium video esse librum Rabbi Mosis Maimonidis, qui inscri- 
bitur Doctor perplexorum, et magis philosophicum quam putaram, dignumque adeo lectio- 
ne attenta. Fuit in philosophia, mathematicis, medica arte, denique sacrae scripturae intel- 
ligentia insignis. Legi versionem Joh. Buxtorfii fil. editam Basileae 1629. 4o ». 

23 MEISTER ECKHART, Jn Sap., 8285, Cum enim quietum silentium contineret omnia 
(Sag. 18,14), LW 2, 618.3-619.4] : « Oportet... exuere, cedere, silere et quiescere ipsam 
rationem medii ad hoc, quod anima in deo quiescat. Et hoc est quod cantat ecclesia : *dum 
medium silentium tenerent omnia’, id est: dum omnia tenerent ipsum medium, et omne 
medium silentium, id est silens. Medium enim ut sic silentium est exuta iam ratione medii, 
sicut multa et omnia unum sunt in uno et in deo, Tob. 10 : *omnia in te uno habentes', et 
apostolus ait : erit ‘deus’ unus ‘in omnibus’, Cor. 15.... in fiendo quidem et currendo requi- 
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C’est sur ce fond — le sermon comme discours de louange silencieux — 
qu’il faut entendre T : l’apophase est la condition de la naissance du Ver- 
be en l’âme. 


L’apophase eckhartienne a un nom allemand : ent-bildung, traduction 
du grec aphairesis, via la série de termes latins utilisés sur les pas con- 
joints de Denys, d’Aristote et d’Avicenne, pour dire le dépouillement ou 
le dépassement des images ou des représentations. Elle a, paradoxalement, 
aussi un sens augustinien. L'entbildung, l’aphairesis qui provoque 
l'extase, la sortie hors de tout ce qui est à l'extérieur, ou si l'on préfère, la 
réalisation du vide intérieur, est en effet ce qui, pour Eckhart, effectue la 
conversio/reformatio/conformatio selon Augustin”. Il faut « faire le vi- 
de », autrement dit « se libérer de tout », pour n'étre plus qu'à Dieu seul, 
devenir le bien propre de Dieu, être pris dans la pure nature assumée dans 
la gráce d'Incarnation et visitée dans la gráce d'inhabitation. Cette pure 
nature est l’âme vide d’elle-même et ainsi capable de grâce, comme Ma- 
rie, saluée par l'ange pour son humilité, est dite « pleine de gráces ». Eck- 
hart ne cesse de le répéter à ses auditeurs : seule l’âme vide, seule l’âme 
vierge peut « enfanter au-delà du temps », laisser ou faire « naître le Ver- 
be ». L'ultime visée de la prédication comme discours de louange est de 
permettre aux fidéles de « se rendre conformes à la forme du Christ qui 
seul est égal au Pére ». Passant par une aphairesis, un dépassement de 
toute représentation, cette transformation est censée aboutir à un état, la 
gelassenheit, qui constitue à la fois le sommet médiéval d'une éthique 
chrétienne de la reformatio et le point de départ d'une « mystique » dont 
on retrouve la trace jusque chez Angelus Silesius”. En somme : la prédi- 


ritur medium, sed in essendo et in comprehenso omne cedit et silet medium. His concordat 
illud Psalmi : ‘tibi silens laus, deus’, secundum litteram Rabbi Moysis, ubi nos habemus : 
‘te decet hymnus, deus’ ». La version des Latins : « La louange [P'hymne] te convient, ô 
Dieu » suit le texte grec, mais l'hébreu de Maimonide (comme les versions actuelles) a : 
« Le silence est louange pour toi, ó Dieu ». 

# Sur l'aphairesis chez Maitre Eckhart, voir W. WACKERNAGEL, Ymagine denudari : 
Éthique de l'image et métaphysique de l'abstraction chez Maítre Eckhart (Études de phi- 
losophie médiévale 68), Paris 1991, 79-93. Sur l'aphairesis comme purification et néga- 
tion, voir J. TROUILLARD, La Purification plotinienne, Paris 1955, 91, 128, 133 sq. et 154 
sq. ; H.J. KRAMER, Der Ursprung der Geistesmetaphysik: Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
des Platonismus zwischen Platon und Plotin, Amsterdam 1967, 105-8, 343-46; W. 
BEIERWALTES, Denken des Einen: Studien zur neuplatonischen Philosophie und ihrer Wir- 
kungsgeschichte, Frankfurt a.M. 1985, 30, 46, 101, 108 sq., 129 sq., 135 sq., 255 sq., 417, 
42]. 

?5 Pour la reprise du thème chez ANGELUS SILESIUS, voir Pélerin chérubinique 1.22, trad. 
H. PLARD (Collection bilingue des classiques étrangers), Paris 1946, 65 ( oü gelassenheit 
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cation d’Eckhart intime à ses auditeurs de le suivre au désert où naît le 
Verbe”. L'auditeur doit « devenir conforme » à la vérité préchée dans le 
sermon et l'entendre se dire elle-méme à travers lui. Si, comme l'écrit M. 
Humbrecht, « la théologie johannique du Verbe est au cœur de la mysti- 
que thomasienne, le Verbe étant préféré au silence », on peut dire que 
cette même théologie est au cœur de la mystique eckhartienne, parce que 
le Verbe est proféré en l'áme dans un silence qui n'appartient qu'à lui. 


Pour bien saisir cela, le mieux est de lire un extrait de la predigt 12 sur 
Si 24,30-31 : Qui audit me, non confundetur^". Ce sermon, fortement atta- 
qué dans les deux listes d'accusation de Cologne, est célébre parce qu'il 
contient un passage litigieux — « L’ceil dans lequel je vois Dieu est le mé- 
me œil dans lequel Dieu me voit. Mon œil et l'oeil de Dieu sont un seul et 
méme ceil, une seule et méme vision, une seule et méme connaissance, un 
seul et méme amour »?* — dont l'écho s'est transmis jusqu'à Hegel”. Eck- 


est rendu par « abandon ») : « L'abandon. Autant tu cédes à Dieu, autant Il peut être pour 
toi: ce n'est ni plus ni moins, qu'il te tirera de tes peines » ; 1.92, 125 : « L’abandon le 
plus secret. L'abandon saisit Dieu : mais abandonner Dieu méme, c'est un abandon que 
bien peu d'hommes comprennent » ; 11.135, 131 : « L'abandon. Je ne veux pas de forces, 
de puissance, d'art, de sagesse, de richesse et d'état, je ne veux qu'étre enfant en mon pé- 
re » ; 1.136, 131 : « Sur le méme sujet. Sors, et Dieu entrera, meurs à toi, tu vivras pour 
Dieu, ne sois pas, il sera, ne fais rien et sa loi s'accomplit » ; IL.141, 133 : « L'homme pro- 
fondément abandonné. Un homme profondément abandonné est éternellement libre et un : 
peut-il donc y avoir une distinction entre lui et Dieu? » ; IL.144, 133: « Qu'est-ce que 
l'aban-don ? Qu'est-ce que l'abandon ? Je réponds sans détours que c'est la volonté de 
Jésus dans ton âme ». 

2 Sur l'aphélé panta! comme « impératif mystique », voir W. BEIERWALTES, Selbster- 


kenntnis und Erfahrung der Einheit: Plotins Enneade 3: Text, Übersetzung, Interpretation, 
Erlaüteriungen, Frankfurt a.M. 1991, 250-53. 


?' MEISTER ECKHART, Predigt 12, hrsg. v. QUINT (DW 1.1), 192-203, et traduit par J. 
ANCELET-HUSTACHE, dans Maítre Eckhart et la mystique rhénane, Paris 1956, 120-22. 
J'utilise ici ma propre traduction. 

?* IDEM, Ibid., hrsg. v. QUINT, 201.5-8. Ce passage constitue l'a.19 de la seconde liste 
d'accusation ; voir Processus contra mag. Echardum a.19, ed. L. STURLESE (LW 5), 
232.13-18 : « Oculus, in quo video deum, est ille idem oculus, in quo me deus videt. Ocu- 
lus meus et oculus dei est unus oculus et una visio vel videre et unum cognoscere et unum 
amare ». Pour atteindre à cette connaissance de soi exercée avec l'oeil même de Dieu 
(dont, selon Eckhart, parle 1 Co 13,12), l'homme doit être comme « non né » — ce qu'il est 
«dans le sein du Père » ; voir Le commentaire de l'Evangile selon Jean : le Prologue 
$188, texte latin, traduction et notes par A. DE LIBERA, E. WÉBER, É. ZUM BRUNN (OLME 
6) Paris 1989, 341 : « .... le juste est dans la justice elle-même ; car c'est là, c'est-à-dire 
dans la justice, et de là, que le juste est fils, Jn 14,11 : Je suis dans le Père. Là il vit, là il 
voit; car c'est en elle et par elle qu'il la voit. Il la voit avant tout en tant que... juste, il la 
contemple toujours, si tant qu'il est engendré par elle seule et par nul autre; car il voit ce à 
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hart commence, selon son habitude, par traduire en allemand le passage à 
expliquer. 

La phrase que je viens de prononcer en latin, c’est l’éternelle Sagesse 

du Père qui la prononce et elle signifie : « Qui m’entend ne rougit pas 

— et s’il rougit, qu’il rougisse de rougir. Qui opère en moi ne pèche 

pas. Qui me révèle et me met en lumière aura la vie éternelle »*°. Cha- 

cune des trois paroles que j’ai prononcées fournirait assez de matiére 

pour un sermon. 


Puis il entame l’exégèse du premier point : 


Je commenterai d’abord cette parole de l’éternelle Sagesse : « Qui 
m’entend ne rougira pas ». Celui qui veut entendre l’éternelle Sagesse 
du Père doit être à l’intérieur, il doit être chez lui et il doit être un?! ; 
c’est ainsi qu’il peut entendre l’éternelle Sagesse du Père. 


C’est en présentant les trois obstacles à l’engendrement intérieur du 
Verbe — la « Sagesse incréée », deuxième Personne de la Trinité, en tant 
qu’elle se dit («naît») dans l’âme humaine — qu’il introduit l’idée du 
« désert » de l’unité, autrement dit du « délaissement » comme condition 
et lieu de la naissance : 

Il y a trois choses qui nous font obstacle pour entendre le Verbe éter- 


nel? : la première est la corporalité, la deuxième la multiplicité, la 
troisième le temps”. Si l’homme avait dépassé ces trois choses, il ha- 


quoi il est semblable, ce dont il est fils. Si donc il la voit avant tout, et de ce fait la voit 
toujours, il s'ensuit que le juste, unique engendré, ne se voit pas lui-même sans être dans la 
justice elle-même, dans le sein de la justice qui enfante et qui est le père du juste ». 

? Si l'on en croit K. ROSENKRANZ, Zur Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, Kónigsberg 
1836, 37-57, et certain fragment des Écrits théologiques de jeunesse de HEGEL lui-méme, 
c’est dés 1796 que ce dernier aurait pris contact avec les idées d'Eckhart, probablement à 
travers les Institutiones historiae ecclesiasticae de Johann Lorentz de Mosheim — manuel 
trés populaire dans les facultés de théologie protestante. L'utilisation d'Eckhart par Hegel 
ne semble cependant pas étre allée plus loin que l'adaptation de fragments du sermon 12 et 
du sermon 52 (hrsg. v. QUINT, 503-4) dans le passage sur l’« œil de Dieu » des Vorlesun- 
gen über Philosophie der Religion, hrsg. v. H. GLOCKNER, dans Sdmtliche Werke 15, 228. 

30 $i 24,30-31 (= 24, 22 dans la Bible de Jérusalem). Lemaistre de Sacy traduit : « Celui 
qui m'écoute ne sera point confondu, et ceux qui agissent par moi ne pécheront pas. Ceux 
qui me trouvent auront la vie éternelle ». Toutefois, le texte de la Vulgate latine pour Si 
24,31 (« Qui elucidant me, vitam aeternam habebunt ») pouvait étre entendu dans le sens 
de « ceux qui me mettent en lumière auront la vie éternelle » — d’où le surprenant « swer 
mich offenbáret und (üzliuhtet » d'Eckhart (hrsg. v. QUINT, 192.5). 

3! Pred. 52, hrsg. v. QUINT, 192.10 : « der sol inne sin und sol da heime sin und sol ein 
sin ». 


3? Pred. 52, hrsg. v. QUINT, 193.1 : « daz éwige wort ». 
33 Ces trois figurent également dans la predigt 11 sur Lc 1,57 (« Elisabeth impletum est 
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biterait dans l'éternité, il habiterait dans l'esprit, il habiterait dans 
l’unité et dans le désert, et là il entendrait le Verbe éternel. 


La désertion de soi est la condition de l'entente du Verbe*’. Désertion 
qu’Eckhart rattache immédiatement à un passage de Lc interprété comme 
intimant le « délaissement » : 


Or, Notre-Seigneur dit : « Nul n’entend mon verbe ni mon enseigne- 
ment s’il ne s’est pas d'abord laissé lui-même »?. En effet, qui veut 
entendre le Verbe de Dieu doit s’être entièrement laissé : dans le Ver- 
be éternel, ce qui entend est identique à ce qui y est entendu. Tout ce 
qu’enseigne le Père éternel, c’est son être, sa nature et toute sa déité ; 


tempus pariendi et peperit filium »), hrsg. v. QUINT, 176 : « Paul dit : ‘Réjouissez-vous en 
Dieu de tout temps [Ph 4,4].’ Celui-là seul se réjouit de tout temps qui se réjouit au-dessus 
du temps et hors du temps. Il est en effet trois choses qui font obstacle à l'homme au point 
qu'il ne peut plus connaitre Dieu d'aucune maniére. Ce sont, premiérement, le temps, 
deuxiémement, la corporalité, troisiémement, la multiplicité. Tant que ces trois choses sont 
en moi, Dieu n'est pas en moi et n'opére pas en moi proprement. Saint Augustin dit : C'est 
par avarice que l'àme veut tant saisir et avoir; c'est pourquoi elle se jette sur le temps, le 
corporel, et la multiplicité; mais de ce fait méme elle perd tout ce qu'elle a. Tant que le 
*plus, toujours plus' est en toi Dieu ne peut, en effet, ni habiter ni opérer en toi. Toutes ces 
choses doivent sans tréve sortir de toi, pour que Dieu puisse entrer en toi, à moins que tu 
ne les possédes selon un mode plus haut et meilleur, si le multiple s'est fait un en toi. Car 
alors, plus il y a de multiplicité en toi, plus il y a d'unité, puisque l'un s'est changé en 
l'autre ». L'extase est, on le voit, accompagnée par la « simplification ». 

# Sur ce thème, voir Predigt LXXVI, II et III, dans Deutsche Mystiker des vierzehnten 
Jahrhunderts 2: Meister Eckhart, hrsg. v. F. PFEIFFER, Leipzig 1857 ; reimpr. Aalen 1962, 
13.33-39, 22.9-17, où le Verbe est assimilé à « la voix qui crie dans le désert » (Is 40,3). 
On notera que les sermons 101 à 104 sont tous consacrés à la naissance du Verbe dans 
l'àme; voir dans Meister Eckharts Predigten, ed. G. STEER unter Miterarbeit von W. 
KLIMANEK und F. LOSER (DW 4), Stuttgart 2002, 1.5-8, ont été récemment traduits en 
français par G. PFISTER, sous le titre Sur la naissance de dieu dans l'áme, Paris 2004. Ins- 
piré de Sg 18,14, le sermon 101, Au milieu du silence, commence ainsi : « Voici que nous 
entrons dans le temps de la naissance éternelle, par laquelle Dieu le Pére a engendré et 
sans cesse engendre pour l’éternité, afin que cette même naissance se produise aujourd'hui 
dans le temps dans la nature humaine. Que cette naissance se produise toujours, dit saint 
Augustin, à quoi cela me sert-il si elle ne se produit pas en moi ? Qu'elle se produise en 
moi, c'est cela qui importe ». Partant de Mt 2,2, le sermon 102 poursuit le méme question- 
nement « Où est-il, le Roi des Juifs qui vient de naître ? » A présent, observez cette nais- 
sance : où se produit-elle ? Je dis, comme je l'ai déjà expliqué plus au long, que cette nais- 
sance éternelle se produit dans l'áme de l'exacte manière où elle se produit dans l'éternité : 
ni plus ni moins ». Le sermon 103 part de Lc 2,49 : « Il est nécessaire que je sois dans les 
choses qui sont à mon Pére ». Cette parole nous vient juste à point pour le discours que 
nous devons tenir sur la naissance éternelle, qui vient de se produire dans le temps et cha- 
que jour encore se produit dans le plus intime et le fond de l’âme, sans aucune interrup- 
tion ». 


3 Cf. Le 9,23. 
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Il nous le révèle entièrement dans son Fils unique et nous enseigne 
que nous sommes le même Fils. 


Le thème du désert comme lieu de la louange silencieuse est repris, 
plus explicitement dans le Commentaire sur l’ Evangile de Jean, $80, en 
s'appuyant — ce qui n'est pas un hasard — sur les Confessions : 


La lumiére brille dans les ténébres, c'est-à-dire dans le silence et le 
repos, loin du tumulte des créatures, car le Créateur « fait entendre les 
sourds », Mc 7,37. Augustin écrit au livre IV des Confessions : « Mon 
âme, sois sourde, dans l'oreille de ton cœur, au tumulte de la vanité. 
Entends le Verbe ». Et il dit au livre IX, en s'adressant à Dieu: 
« Qu’y a-t-il de semblable à ton Verbe... pour celui en qui se tait le 
tumulte de la chair, se taisent les représentations imaginaires,.. et son 
âme elle-même se tait et se dépasse en ne pensant pas à elle-même ». 
Sg 18,14: « Alors que toutes choses gardaient un profond silence », 
etc. J'ai traité de cela à cet endroit”. 


La suite de la Predigt 12 où Eckhart interprète la naissance du Verbe 
comme divinisation de l'homme bien au-delà de la gráce d'adoption est 
évidemment lourdement mise en cause par ses accusateurs. On indique en 
italiques les passages relevés : 


L'homme qui serait sorti de lui-méme jusqu'à étre le Fils unique au- 
rait en propre ce qui y est propre au Fils unique. Quoi que Dieu opère 
et quoi qu'il enseigne, Il opére et enseigne tout dans son Fils unique. 
Dieu opère toutes ses œuvres pour que nous soyons le Fils unique". 


Lorsque Dieu voit que nous sommes le Fils unique, Il nous désire 
avec une telle impétuosité, Il est pris d'une telle hâte qu'Il agit tout 
comme si son étre divin allait se briser et s'anéantir en lui-méme, 
pour nous révéler tout l’abime de sa déité* et la plénitude de son être 
et de sa nature ; alors ce dont Dieu a háte c'est que tout cela soit notre 
bien propre comme c'est son bien propre. Là Dieu a joie et jouissance 


36 Pour AUGUSTINUS, voir Confessions IV.11.16 et IX.10.24-25, éd. A. SOLIGNAC, trad. 
par E. TRÉHOREL et G. BOUISSOU (Bibliothèque Augustinienne 13), Paris 1992, 436-37 et 
(BA 14), 18, 11-12 et 14-19. Pour ECKHART, cf., en outre, Jn Sap., 8280, In Gen. II, $149. 

JY Processus contra mag. Echardum a.15, ed. STURLESE (LW 5), 229b.28-35 (= 
ECKHART, Pred. 12, hrsg. v. QuINT, 193.11-12-194.1-2). Cf. Mag. Echardi Responsio ad 
articulos sibi impositos II (Proc. Col. IL, n.32), ed. STURLESE (LW 5), 325. La seconde 
moitié du montage figure séparément dans la première liste où elle constitue Processus 
a.1b (= Proc. Col. I, n.51), 215a.13-15 : « Ad idem alibi: Deus operatur omnia opera sua 
propter hoc, ut nos efficiamur unigenitus filius suus ». 

38 Processus contra mag. Echardum a.15b, ed. STURLESE (LW 5), 230b.1-5 (= ECKHART, 
Pred. 12, hrsg. v. QUINT, 194, 2-5) : « Deus tantum festinat venire ad bonum hominem, ac 
si divinum esse vel divina essentia velit rumpi, nisi ipse revelet nobis totam abyssum suae 
divinitatis ». Cf. Mag. Echardi Responsio (= Proc. Col. II, n.34), ed. STURLESE (LW 5), 
325-26. 
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dans la plénitude. Cet homme se tient dans la connaissance de Dieu et 
l’amour de Dieu, et ce qu'il devient n'est pas autre chose que ce que 
Dieu Lui-même est”. 


Le scandale théologique d'un tel texte est double : Eckhart y pose en 
effet, pour s'en tenir au plus simple, que l’âme (l'homme) entièrement 
sortie d’elle-même coengendre le Verbe divin qui naît en elle, et qu'elle 
engendre le Fils en même temps qu'elle est engendrée Fils ; moins grave, 
mais... tout de même, il ne tient aucun compte des thèses d'Augustin, af- 
firmant que le verbe humain — méme formé en silence — est si dissembla- 
ble du Verbe divin, qu'il n'en est une image qu'en énigme”. La commis- 
sion avignonaise reprochera d'ailleurs au Thuringien d'avoir « introduit 
Augustin à mauvais escient » pour soutenir sa théorie du Verbe, car, s'il 
est bien augustinien de dire « qu'un [même] verbe est engendré par le 
connaissant et le connu, il n'en reste pas moins hérétique [de dire] qu'une 
créature engendre le Verbe divin »*'. 


Plus mesurée est la Predigt 9, et c'est par elle que nous conclurons 
cette trop bréve évocation. Ce sermon est l'un des plus connus du maitre, 
car non seulement il fait précisément allusion aux discussions parisiennes 
de 1302-1303 sur l'intellect et la volonté, mais encore, au moment méme 
où est posée la supériorité de l' intellect sur la volonté, prône une voie que 
l'on peut bien dire négative, dans la mesure où il déclare qu'en somme ni 
le nom de bonté, ni méme celui d'étre, ne conviennent à Dieu. On connait 
le passage : 


...l'intellect est plus noble que la volonté. La volonté, en effet, ne 


? MEISTER ECKHART, Pred. 12, hrsg. v. QUINT, 194.7-8. Voir Processus contra mag. 
Echardum a.1c (= Proc. Col. I, n.52), ed. STURLESE (LW 5), 215a.16-18 ; Processus a.15c, 
230b.8-10 : « Quod autem dicit articulus in fine, quod homo divinus fit nihil aliud quam 
quod deus est, falsum est et error » (« Quant à ce que dit la fin de l’article, que l’homme 
divin ne devient rien d'autre que ce que Dieu est, cela est faux et c'est une erreur »). 


4 Cf. AUGUSTINUS, De Trinitate XV.11.20, ed. W.J. MOUNTAIN auxiliante Fr. GLORIE 
(CCSL 50), Turnhout 1968, 487.13-16 : « Quapropter quicumque cupit ad qualemcumque 
similitudinem dei uerbi quamvis per multa dissimilem peruenire non intueatur uerbum 
nostrum quod sonat in auribus nec quando uoce profertur nec quando silentio cogitatur » et 
487.22-25 : « Sed transeunda sunt haec ut ad illud perueniatur hominis uerbum, per cuius 
qualemcumque similitudinem sicut in aenigmate uideatur utcumque dei uerbum ». 


^! Cf. F. PELSTER, « Ein Gutachten aus dem Eckehart-Prozef in Avignon », dans Aus der 
Geisteswelt des Mittelalters: Studien und Texte Martin Grabmann zur Vollendung des 60. 
Lebensjahres von Freunden und Schülern gewidmet, hrsg. v. A. LANG, J. LECHNER und 
M. SCHMAUS (Supplementband 3.2), Münster i. W. 1935, 1121.120-122 : « Et male inducit 
Augustinum, quia licet ex cognoscente et cognito generetur verbum, est tamen hereticum 
quod aliqua creatura sit genitor verbi divini ». 
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prend Dieu que sous le vêtement de la bonté, mais l’intellect le prend 
nu, dévétu de la bonté et de l'être. 


Mais la thèse s’entend aussi bien comme discours de louange — en té- 
moigne le court développement vestimentaire, qui voit Eckhart poser 
que « si l’on voulait vêtir un roi le jour où on le sacrerait roi et qu’on lui 
mit des vêtements gris, on ne l’aurait pas convenablement habillé ». La 
grisaille du lexique de la bonté n’est pas à la hauteur de la louange méritée 
par le roi. Elle l’est même si peu que le maître ne craint pas, dans une su- 
renchère apophatique, fondée sur la convertibilité des transcendantaux, de 
dire que : « Dieu n’est ni bon, ni meilleur, ni le meilleur » et que « Celui 
qui dirait que Dieu est bon Lui ferait aussi tort que s’il disait que le soleil 
est noir » — deux thèses condamnées dans la bulle /n agro dominico après 
avoir été mises en cause devant l’Inquisition colonaise?, qui curieusement 
avait laissé échapper le passage identique relatif à l’être formulé quelques 
lignes plus haut contre « les maîtres frustes » : 


Des maîtres frustes disent que Dieu est un Être pur”, mais Il est aussi 
haut au-dessus de l’être que l’ange le plus élevé l’est au-dessus d’une 
mouche. Je parlerais aussi incorrectement de Dieu en l’appelant un 
être, que si je disais du soleil qu’il est blême ou noir. Dieu n’est ni ce- 
ci ni cela“. 


#2 Processus contra mag. Echardum a.54, ed. STURLESE (LW 5), 243b ; G. THÉRY, 
« Édition critique des piéces relatives au procés d'Eckhart contenues dans le ms. 33b de la 
bibliothèque de Soest », dans Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Age | 
(1926-1927), 259 ( = Pred. 9, hrsg. v. QUINT, 148.6-7) : « Deus non est bonus nec melior 
nec optimus. Ita male dico, quocienscunque voco Deum bonum, acsi ego album vocarem 
nigrum » (« Dieu n'est ni bon, ni meilleur, ni le meilleur. Chaque fois que je dis que Dieu 
est bon, je parle aussi mal que si je disais que le blanc est noir »). C'est cette version, d’où 
a mélancoliquement disparu le « soleil noir » que reprennent l'article 5 du Vot. Aven. 
(PELSTER, « Ein Gutachten », 1112) et la Constit. In agro dominico a.28, appendix, a.2. 


? Pour quelques interprétes, l'expression grobe meister vise Thomas d'Aquin ou, du 
moins, « la théorie thomiste de l'/psum esse subsistens ». Cette interprétation, encore ad- 
mise par É. Gilson, est entiérement erronée. Les « maítres à l'esprit fruste » sont ici ceux 
qui affirment [a] que Dieu est un étre (alors que, selon Eckhart, il est « au-dessus de 
l'étre ») et [b] que la racine de la béatitude se trouve dans la volonté (alors que, toujours 
selon Eckhart, elle est dans l'intellect, cf., sur ce point, le sermon 45). Ces deux traits ren- 
voyant clairement au climat des Questions parisiennes, on peut penser qu'ils visent Gon- 
zalve d'Espagne ou n'importe quel autre théologien professant les théses en question. Sur 
ce dossier, cf. É. ZUM BRUNN, « Dieu n'est pas étre », dans Maítre Eckhart à Paris, 84- 
108 ; P. VIGNAUX, « Pour situer dans l'école une question de Maitre Eckhart: Interroga- 
tions et suggestions sur étre, connaître et vouloir en Dieu », dans Ibid., 141-54 ; et, du 
méme, « Sur esse et intelligere en Dieu », dans Métaphysique, Histoire de la Philosophie : 
Recueil d'études offert à Fernand Brunner, Neuchátel 1981, 143-50. 


On reconnaît la formule d' Augustin : « tolle hoc et tolle illud ». 
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Mais alors si ni bonté ni être ne conviennent, qu’est-ce qui parmi les 
nom divins est à la hauteur de Dieu ? La théologie eckhartienne ne serait- 
elle pas pour finir pure et simple « théologie négative » ? Non. Eckhart 
répond à la question : il y a un mot, le mot Verbe. Par là, nous rejoignons 
Thomas. Il y a en effet pour lui aussi une parole qui exprime parfaitement 
Dieu, le Verbe divin. Cela veut dire que le Nom qui exprime Dieu est lui- 
même divin. M. Humbrecht signale, sur ce point, de beaux textes du 
Commentaire des Sentences, proches, une fois n’est pas coutume, de tex- 
tes de Bonaventure, tendant à affirmer que, si Dieu n’avait pour nous 
qu'un nom, ce serait le nom de Verbe”. C'est par un jeu de mots étonnant 
que maitre Eckhart reprend cette idée. Reprenant le premier mot du pas- 
sage de S1 50,6-7 auquel est consacré le sermon (Quasi stella matutina in 
medio nebule et quasi luna plena in diebus suis lucet et quasi sol reful- 
gens, sic iste refulsit in templo dei ; « Comme l'étoile du matin au milieu 
du brouillard, comme une lune pleine en ses jours et comme un soleil 
rayonnant, celui-ci a brillé dans le temple de Dieu »), Eckhart écrit en ef- 
fet : 

En ce moment, j'ai en téte le petit mot quasi, qui signifie comme. A 
l'école les enfants appellent cela un « adverbe ». C'est cela que j'ai en 
vue dans tous mes sermons. Ce que l'on peut dire de plus propre au 
sujet de Dieu, c'est Verbe et Vérité. Dieu lui-méme s'est donné le 
nom de Verbe. Saint Jean dit : « Au commencement était le Verbe », 
signifiant par là que l'homme doit étre auprés du Verbe — adverbe. 


Le jeu de mots sur wort, verbe, et biwort, adverbe, c'est-à-dire ce qui 
est «auprés du Verbe », comme le Verbe est «auprés de Dieu ef est 
Dieu », Jn 1,1 semblera peut-étre laborieux. Je ne sais si les auditeurs 
d'Eckhart y entendaient un formidable Witz. Il vaut bien celui d'un Hei- 
degger écrivant : « Die Grundfrage der Theologie muss rein aus dem We- 
sen des seins neu gefragt werden. Die erste und letzte Frage hat den Cha- 
rakter der Antwort gegenüber dem Wort » (« La question fondamentale de 
la théologie doit étre à nouveau purement posée à partir de l'essence de 
l'étre. La question première et dernière a le caractère de la réponse de pa- 
role donnée en écho à la Parole »)". Toujours est-il que laborieux ou pas, 
Eckhart tient à sa définition de l’homme comme ad-Verbe. C'est par lui 
qu'il conclut la predigt, dans une sorte de montée irrésistible vers le Dieu 
intellect, la « Pensée de la Pensée » du livre /ambda, montée oü s'affirme 
ce qu'on a appelé d'un terme bien insuffisant son « intellectualisme ». Je 


5 Cf. HUMBRECHT, 219. 


“© Texte cité dans R. MUNIER, « Todtnauberg 1949 », dans Stéle pour Heidegger, Paris 
1992, 13-15. 
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lis le passage, qui se suffit à lui-même : 


L’homme qui veut arriver à ce dont on vient de parler — tout mon pro- 
pos ne concernait d’ailleurs que cela — cet homme doit être comme 
une étoile du matin : toujours en la présence de Dieu, toujours près de 
lui et aussi proche, et au-dessus de toutes les choses terrestres ; à côté 
du Verbe, il doit être un adverbe. 


Il y a un Verbe dit ; c’est l'ange, l'homme et le reste des créatures. 
Mais il y a un autre Verbe, pensé et dit ; c'est gráce à lui s'il m'arrive 
de former en moi «l'image de> quelque chose. Mais il est encore un 
troisiéme Verbe, qui reste non-dit et impensé et ne sort jamais, mais 
demeure éternellement dans celui qui le dit ; il est reçu sans disconti- 
nuer dans le Pére, qui le dit, et reste à l'intérieur. L'intellect opére tou- 
jours vers l'intérieur. Plus une chose est subtile et spirituelle, plus 
puissamment elle opère vers l’intérieur ; plus l’intellect est puissant et 
subtil, plus ce qu'il connait s'unit à lui et se fait un avec lui. Il n'en va 
pas de méme des choses corporelles ; plus elles sont fortes, plus elles 
agissent à l'extérieur. La béatitude de Dieu repose sur l'opération de 
l'intellect tourné vers l’intérieur, la où, intérieurement, reste le Verbe. 


C'est là que l'áme doit être un adverbe et opérer une seule œuvre avec 
Dieu, et, dans une connaissance planant en elle-même, recevoir sa bé- 
atitude là même où Dieu est bienheureux. 


Puissions-nous étre en tout temps, nous aussi, un adverbe de ce Verbe, 
avec l'aide de Dieu, de ce méme Verbe et du Saint-Esprit ! 


Le dernier mot est : Amen. Cette contribution n'étant pas un sermon, 
je laisse à chacun et à chacune le soin de le prononcer en silence, si il ou 
elle le veut. Du Verbe à l'adverbe, c'est en tout cas une fagon — bonne ou 
mauvaise — d'achever notre travail dans cette magnifique ville de Kyoto. 


Université de Genéve 
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